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PREFACE 

In  the  flux  of  politics — and  Coalition  politics  in  parti- 
cular— it  is  not  easy  to  find  firm  ground  for  the  feet,  and 
with  parties  and  policies  alike  in  apparent  solution  it  may 
seem  rash  to  embark  on  such  an  essay  as  is  attempted  in  the 
following  pages. 

Some  things,  however,  stand  firm,  whatever  else  may 
suffer  shock  The  past,  at  all  events,  is  a  solid  fact,  which 
nothing  that  happens  to-day  or  to-morrow  can  undo. 

"  The  Moving  Finger  wi-ites ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  ;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it." 

The  record  of  the  last  three  years  is  a  part  of  history  as 
much  as  the  longer  stoiy  of  Liberal  achievement  in  the 
century  preceding  the  war;  and  neither  can  now  be 
expunged. 

Nor  can  any  immediate  developments  change  the  root 
character  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
Whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  goes  or  stays;  whether  the 
Coalition  survives  until  the  next  election,  or  falls  asunder 
into  its  component  parts  ;  the  needs  of  this  country  and  the 
world  will  remain  the  same,  and  the  ultimate  remedies 
identical. 

The  principles  on  which  Liberalism  is  founded — the 
principles  which  the  Liberal  Party  has  sought  to  interpret 
before  the  war  and  since — are  perdurable,  and  though  in 
changed  circumstances  they  naturally  call  for  a  new  kind  of 
application,  they  are  not  affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
individuals.  Nothing  that  has  occurred  since  1918  has 
necessitated  their  surrender  or  their  modification. 
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The  purpose  of  this  volume  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  examine  the  causes  of  that  political  indifference  which 
offers  an  even  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of 
reformers  than  the  threats  of  reaction  or  revolution ; 
secondly,  to  show,  in  as  brief  a  conspectus  as  possible,  what 
the  Liberal  Party  has  actually  achieved  in  the  past ;  and 
thirdly,  while  indicating  the  main  features  in  its  present 
policy,  to  suggest  the  differentiation  between  itself  and  its 
competitors. 

Before  these  pages  see  the  light  of  publication,  events 
may  render  some  references  irrelevant.  They  have  been 
written  in  the  intervals  of  other  work,  over  a  space  of  more 
than  six  months,  and  such  running  commentary  as  some  of 
them  provide  must  natiirally  be  subject  to  revision.  But 
the  main  argument  of  the  book,  the  fundamental  principles 
which  it  seeks  to  emphasise,  and  the  actual  history  of  past 
achievement  which  it  records,  call  for  no  qualification. 

It  bears  no  authority  beyond  the  sincerity  of  the  writer's 
purpose.  The  struggle  in  which  Liberalism  is  now  engaged 
is  a  soldiers'  battle,  and  in  this  modest  essay  one  of  the  rank 
and  file  seeks  to  make  clear  what  he  believes  and  why  he 
believes  it.  It  is  offered  to  those  (and  there  are  very  many 
of  them)  who  are  seeking  a  path  through  the  perplexities  of 
modern  politico,  and  if  it  helps  Viut  one  or  two  to  se«  their 
way  more  clearly,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


HUDDERSFIELD, 

April,  1922. 
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PART    I 
POLITICS    AND   THE    MAN    IN    THE    STREET 


THE  PAEADOX  OF  MODERN  DEMOCRACY 

MAN,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  political  animal; 
but,  despite  all  the  philosophers  ancient  and 
modern,  he  has  an  awkward  habit  of  forgetting  the  fa<;t. 

Politics,  to-day,  are  about  the  last  thing  that  the 
man  in  the  street  is  thinking  about.  A  "  row  "  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  appeal  for  the  moment  to  his 
sporting  instincts  and  arouse  his  languid  and  half- 
contemptuous  interest  in  Parliamentary  proceedings. 
The  newspaper  which  he  reads  every  morning,  by  daily 
iteration  of  the  tragic  fact  that  the  income-tax  stands 
at  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  may  galvanise  him  into 
protest  against  "  the  wasters."  But  so  far  as  the 
serious  business  of  politics  is  concerned,  he  cheerfully 
refuses  to  bother  his  head. 

What  he  is  thinking  about  is  sport ;  the  weather 
and  its  probable  effect  on  his  garden  or  allotment ; 
business  anxieties  ;  how  to  make  a  Bradbury  the  nearest 
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equivalent  of  a  pre-war  pound ;  or  the  extremely  per- 
sonal and  pressing  question  of  whether  the  next  week 
will  find  him  in  or  out  of  a  job. 

With  women,  to-day,  political  indifference  is  even 
more  marked  than  with  men.  Naturally  so,  for  their 
emancipation  has  only  recently  been  achieved  (indeed, 
it  is  still  incomplete),  and  they  are  as  yet  new  to  their 
responsibilities  in  the  sphere  of  government.  The 
majority,  too,  have  not  the  opportunities  of  menfolk 
for  the  give-and  take  of  ideas,  nor  do  they  enjoy  the 
facilities  as  a  popular  educator  offered  by  the  train,  the 
factory,  or  the  club.  As  an  electoral  factor  the  women's 
vote  is  still  quite  incalculable — and  principally  so 
because  women  have  hardly  begun  to  think  politically. 

Like  all  generalisations,  these  statements  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  widest  modification.  The  writer 
i=i  well  aware  that  among  women — and  still  more  among 
men — there  is  an  active  and  intelhgent  minority  which 
is  keenly  interested  in  politics  and  devotes  to  them  a 
large  (and  in  some  cases  a  major)  proportion  of  its  time 
and  thought.  But  it  is  a  minority ;  and  that  is  the  fact 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Moreover,  we  are  faced  with  this  seemingly  curious 
paradox — that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  franchise 
has  been  f  xtended  so  as  to  cover  almost  the  whole  adult 
population  o''  the  British  Isles,  politics,  and  with  them 
political  interest,  are  at  a  lower  ebb  than  they  have 
been  within  living  memory. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  in  1918,  Democracy  in  this  country  came  of 
age.  Born  in  the  agony  of  the  Civil  War ;  nursed  by 
faithful  hands  through  its  long  and  tedious  childhood 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  emerging,  with  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Reform  Act,  into  its  teens;  approaching, 
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throughout  the  Victorian  era,  more  closely  to  the 
threshold  of  its  manhood  ;  celebrating  its  majority  at  last 
to  the  thunderous  salvoes  of  a  world  in  arms ;  the  heir 
of  the  ages  is  full  grown.  Yet  to  all  appearances  he 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  his  inheritance,  and  would 
even  barter  i+  for  a  mess  of  pottage — if  the  aroma  were 
sufficiently  attractive. 

One  may  recall  the  popular  agitation,  inspired  by 
Bright  and  Cobden,  which  swept  away  the  Corn  Laws, 
or  contrast  the  emotion  created  by  Gladstone's  denun- 
ciation of  the  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  atrocities  with 
the  response  evoked  by  the  Liberal  and  Labour  cam- 
paign on  the  question  of  Irish  "  reprisals,"  if  one 
wishes  to  measure  the  fall  in  the  temperature  of  political 
interest.  With  a  franchise  far  more  limited  and  an 
educational  system  infinitely  less  popular  in  its  scope, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  have  shewn  a  deeper 
interest  in  politics  thirty,  or  even  sixty,  years  ago  than 
they  do  to-day. 

One  may  take  as  another  test  the  space  accorded  by 
the  newspaper  Press  to  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  political  affairs.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  daily 
newspaper  in  the  heyday  of  the  Victorian  Age  was  a 
luxury  of  the  comfortable  classes,  and  that  the  "  Daily 
Mail  "  and  its  numerous  progeny  and  imitators  had  not 
then  brokej]  upon  a  prosy  world.  Those  who  read  the 
newspaper  had  more  time  to  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly 
digest  its  contents  than  is  at  the  disposal  of  their  more 
harassed  descendants  to-day. 

It  is  flven  possible  (though  in  deference  to  the  Vic- 
torians, eminent  and  otherwise,  one  almost  blushes  to 
suggest  it)  that  the  pages  of  Parliamentary  reports  with 
which  the  "  Times  "  and  other  journals  regaled  their 
subscribers  were  not  devoured  with  quite  that  assiduity 
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which  a  subsequent  generation  is  prone  to  imagine. 
Large  allowynces  must  be  made. 

But,  even  so,  the  contrast  is  striking  enough.  The 
"  Times  "  and  the  majority  of  twopenny  papers  do 
indeed  take  their  responsibihties  as  political  mentors 
with  some  seriousness  and  give  a  comparatively  large 
projiortiou  of  their  space  to  political  news  and  com- 
ment. But  in  this  respect  even  they  are  pale  shadows 
of  what  ihey  were  in  other  days.  And  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  popular  penny  Press,  a  highly  flavoured  and 
highly  coloured  Parliamentary  "  sketch  "  is  usually  at 
the  best  all  that  it  gives  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  at  the  worst  even  this  is  omitted. 

Public  speeches  of  the  highest  importance  are  com- 
pressed into  a  paragraph  or  passed  over  altogether. 
(To  one  of  Air.  Asquith's  most  important  declarations 
on  Ireland  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  devoted  about  a  dozen 
lines,  while  the  "  Daily  Dispatch  "  made  no  reference 
to  it  at  all.)  The  leader  columns,  where  they  still 
survive,  are  given  up  more  and  more  to  "snippy" 
notes  on  silly  season  topics,  and  politics,  if  they  gain 
even  passing  attention,  may  count  themselves  lucky. 

The  object  of  this  popular  Press  is  presumably  to 
give  the  public  what  it  wants,  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  evidence  thus  afforded  the  public  does  not 
want  politics. 

The  writer  was  speaking  recently  with  one  who  is 
engaged  in  a  newspaper  enterprise  of  large  dimensions 
and  who  iiimself  takes  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  all 
political  questions.  The  comment  made  by  this  gentle- 
man, who  has  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  popular 
demand,  was  that  the  newspapers  actually  gave  more 
space  to  politics  (even  as  things  are  to-day)  than  politics 
merited    frf»m     the    strict    journalistic    standpoint    of 
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'    Copy."    "  Politicians,"  he  said,  "  ought  to  be  thank 
ful  that  the  Press  gives  them  as  much  pubhcity  as  it 
does.     From  the   business  point  of  view  they  aren't 
worth  it."     If  this  is  really  the    case,  political    stock 
must  indeed  have  depreciated. 

It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  organising  the  British  Press  under- 
estimate both  the  intelligence  and  the  potential  political 
interest  of  their  readers.  One  prefers,  indeed,  to  think 
that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  one  object  of  these  early 
chapters  to  show  how  intimately  related  the  problems  of 
politics  are  to  the  ordinary  concerns  and  anxieties  of 
everyday  life,  and  if  those  who  manage  our  newspapers 
realised  this  truth  they  might  wdth  success  appeal  to  the 
public  by  popularising  politics. 

But  even  on  that  assumption,  the  fact  has  got  to  be 
faced  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  this  country  do 
not  at  present  consider  politics  of  sufficient  significance 
to  themselves  to  give  their  minds  to  them  with  any 
serious  degree  of  application,  and  that  only  when  an 
election  comes  round,  with  its  appeal  to  the  deep-rooted 
British  instinct  for  a  good  fight,  is  it  possible  to  evoke 
any  considt^rable  degree  of  political  enthusiasm. 

Those  v.ho,  in  the  past,  fought  in  the  teeth  of  every 
kind  of  obloquy  and  discouragement  the  long  battle  of 
political  emancipation  did  so  with  the  confident  hope 
that  when  every  adult  British  citizen  had  the  vote  it 
would  be  used,  with  gratitude,  intelligence,  and  an 
instructed  sense  of  responsibility,  to  create  a  new  world 
of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

For  them  the  little  cross  upon  the  ballot-paper  was 
the  symbol  of  a  great  crusade,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  liberation  of  the  human  soul.  One  thinks  of  the 
early  Radicals,  the  Chartists,  and  the  great  unnumbered 
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army  of  humble  men  and  women  who  gave  all  that  they 
had  of  energy,  talent,  and  enthusiasm  that  this  object 
might  be  achieved. 

And  now  the  crusade  has  been  won.  The  infidels 
have  been  put  to  rout.  The  sepulchre  in  which  Demo- 
cracy has  so  long  lain  imprisoned,  asleep  and  seemingly 
dead,  has  been  redeemed.  At  last  the  tomb  is  opened 
and  the  sleeper  wakes.  But  things  have  not  turned  out 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  crusaders.  The 
new  world  still  tarries,  and  Democracy,  free  to  make  of 
its  future  what  it  will,  seems  careless  of  the  privilege 
won  for  it  at  such  a  cost. 

Were  the  effort  and  the  victory  worth  while,  or  is 
the  cynic  right  when  he  says  that  ideals,  like  bubbles — 
pretty  and  iridescent — vanish  with  their  realisation 
into  thin  air? 


II 

"FED   UP " 

Perhaps  the  paradox  is  only  apparent,  and  the  cynic 
is  wrong  snnply  because  he  is  superficial.  Let  us,  then, 
probing  more  deeply,  try  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
prevailing  political  indifl'erence. 

The  man  in  the  street,  if  you  ask  him  why  he  takes 
so  little  interest  in  the  Government  of  his  country,  will 
in  all  probability  tell  you  that  he  is  "  fed  up  "  with 
politics.  From  thousands  of  men  and  women  whb 
before  the  war  were  actively  engaged  in  political  work 
you  will  get  the  same  answer.  It  is,  indeed,  eloquent 
enough.     "  Fed  up  " — but  why? 

Let  us  first  of  all  remember — as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
from  time  to  time  not  altogether  superfluously  reminds 
us — that  "  there  has  been  a  war."  The  old  landmarks 
have  been  almost  completely  swept  away  and  men  and 
women  have  lost  their  bearings. 

After  ;he  eruption  of  Vesuvius  it  must  have  taken 
a  considerable  time  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  to  settle  down  again  to  a  normal 
life.  And  the  world  has  recently  passed  through  an 
experience  beside  which  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  as 
the  bursting  of  a  child's  cracker  to  the  explosion  of  an 
enormous  powder  magazine.  All  of  us,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  have  been  shell-shocked,  and  we  have  not 
yet  recovered  our  normal  balance. 
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Especially  in  the  case  of  those  millions  of  returned 
soldiers,  who  passed  through  hell  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  is  it  natural  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
old  way  of  looking  at  things,  while  the  women  who 
"  filled  up  the  gaps,"  in  munition  factories  or  else- 
where, or  watched  with  quiet  but  heart-breaking 
anxiety  through  the  long  vigil  of  the  bread-winners' 
absence,  see  the  world,  too,  through  different  eyes. 

The  upheaval  has  not  only  affected  the  good-natured 
mass  which  is  given  to  taking  its  politics,  like  its 
religion,  on  trust ;  it  has  shaken  also  many  of  those  who 
before  the  war  made  politics  a  matter  of  deep  and 
serious  thoaght.  Men  are  less  confident,  less  dogmatic, 
less  certain  of  their  convictions  than  they  were  in  1914, 
and  one  sees  the  consequence  in  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  political  life  of  the  country — "  new  faiths  "  spring- 
ing up  on  every  hand  like  mushrooms  in  the  night,  and 
attracting  numbers  of  devotees  who  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  scouted  them  as  impostures. 

As  in  religion,  too,  the  breakdown  of  the  old  sanities 
and  the  old  sanctities  has  driven  many  into  a  blase 
indifference,  in  which  "  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry" 
seems  the  l»est  rule  of  life  and  which  constrains  them  to 
say  with  the  old  Persian  hedonist : — 

"  How  long,  how  long  in  infinite  pursuit 
Of  this  and  that  endeavour  and  dispute? 
Better  be  merry  with  the  fruitful  grape 
Than  sadden  after  none  or  bitter  fruit." 

It  is  also  plain  that  even  if  the  "  new  issues  "  are 
largely  the  "  old  issues  "  presented  in  a  different  form, 
politics  to-day  are  infinitely  more  complex  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago.  Then  there  were  a  few  straight- 
forward and  apparently  simple  questions — Free  Trade, 
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Home  Rule,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  rest — in 
which  it  seemed  the  most  natural  and  easy  thing  to  take 
sides.  But  politics  to-day  appear  to  present  such  a 
tangled  skein  of  economic,  human,  and  international 
problems  that  the  man  in  the  street,  if  he  thinks  about 
them  at  all,  is  tempted  to  give  them  up  in  despair. 

Questions  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  of  the  inter- 
relation between  prices  and  the  inflation  of  the 
currency,  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  half  a  dozen 
little  wars  abou';  bits  of  territory  of  which  the  average 
Britisli  citizen  knows  nothing  and  cares  less — these  and 
many  others,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  guiding 
principle  and  on  which  the  experts  agree  only  in  dis- 
agreeing, confuse  the  mind  and  encourage  an  attitude 
of  mental  laissez  faire. 

Added  to  this  is  the  confusion  of  parties,  begun  by 
the  formation  of  the  first  Coalition  Government  in  1915, 
enormously  accentuated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
endeavour  to  turn  the  situation  to  his  ow^n  advantage 
by  converting  this  w^ar-time  expedient  into  a  new 
party  pled,^ed  to  personal  allegiance  to  himself,  and  now 
made  worse  than  ever  by  the  rise  of  smaller  groups — 
"  independents,"  "*  anti- wasters,"  and  the  rest — which 
war  against  each  other  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  old 
party  struggles,  but  whose  raison  d'etre  and  whose 
grounds  of  quarrel  no  man  can  rightly  discover. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  we  may  look  in 
passing  at  two  by-elections  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  last  general  appeal  to  the  country— the  first  in 
South  Norfolk  in  1920  and  the  second  in  the  Abbey 
Division  of  Westminster  last  year.  In  the  former  the 
electors  were  invited  to  choose  between  a  Coalition 
Liberal,  an  Independent  Liberal,  and  an  ex-Liberal 
who  had  recently  seceded  to  Labour.     In  the  latter 
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their  suffrages  were  solicited  by  a  Conservative  Anti- 
Waste  candidate,  a  Liberal  Anti-Waste  candidate,  and 
an  Independent  Anti- Waste  candidate. 

Is  it  surprising  if  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  has  not 
followed  very  closely  the  history  of  the  split  in  the  old 
Liberal  Party  and  who  does  not  know  why  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley  shoald  have  his  knife  into  Lord  Rothermere, 
cries  "  a  plague  on  all  your  parties,"  and  in  many  cases 
(as  is  shown  by  the  electoral  returns)  simply  does  not 
trouble  to  record  his  vote  ? 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  present  political 
indifference  which,  because  it  is  moral,  is  fundamental. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  put  best  by  saying  that  the  gravest 
charge  against  the  Coalition  is  not  that  it  has  mis- 
managed the  national  finances  so  as  to  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  the  prospect  of  bankruptcy ;  nor  that  it  has 
pursued  a  foreign  and  imperial  policy  (at  the  cost  of 
hundreds  of  millions  to  the  British  taxpayer)  which  has 
kept  open  the  wounds  of  a  war-sick  world ;  nor  that  it 
has  utterly  failed  to  bring  a  new  spirit  into  industry 
and  to  lay  even  the  foundations  of  an  "  England  fit  for 
heroes." 

These  counts  in  the  indictment  are  serious  enough  : 
but  the  gravest  charge  which  honest  men  have  to  bring 
against  the  Coalition  is  that  it  has  rotted  the  moral 
fibre  of  British  politics  and  destroyed  the  faith  of 
common  folk  in  the  integrity  of  public  men. 

Even  before  the  war  there  were  influences  seeking 
to  undermine  the  people's  confidence  both  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  itself  and  in  the  men  who  were  chosen 
under  it  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Government.  From 
different  angles  and  with  widely  differing  motives 
Mr.  Belloc,  with  his  idee  fixe  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
party  system;  Mr.  Bottomley,  with  his  demand  for  a 
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"  business  GoverDment  ";  and  the  newer  schools  of 
Syndicalists  and  Eevolutionary  Socialists,  with  their 
contempt  for  the  Parliamentary  machine,  were  all 
"  doing  their  bit  "  in  this  oddly  concerted  campaign. 

There  were  enough  abuses  in  the  political  system  as 
it  then  was  to  lend  colour  to  some  of  their  allegations, 
and  the  Marconi  sensation  was  a  weapon  of  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  make  use.  But,  broadly  speaking,  they 
failed  to  make  much  headway,  and  it  remained  the 
boast  of  Englishmen  that  their  politics  were  the 
cleanest  in  the  world. 

But  what  do  we  find  to-day?  The  man  in  the  street 
does  not  suspect  that  politics  are  dishonest;  he  takes  it 
for  granted.  (If  the  reader  wishes  to  substantiate  this 
assertion  let  him  listen  to  the  most  casual  conversation 
in  train  or  tramcar.)  "  Politician  "  has  itself  become 
a  term  of  contempt,  and  of  those  who  enter  public  life 
the  first  question  asked  is:  "What  are  they  getting 
out  of  it?" 

Ministers  continue  to  contradict  both  each  other  and 
themselves  with  such  a  cheerful  cynicism  that  a 
prominent  Labour  leader  declares  that  the  word  of  a 
British  statesman  has  depreciated  as  much  as  the 
Russian  rouble  ;  and  a  statement  has  only  to  be  described 
as  "  official  "  for  its  inaccuracy  to  be  assumed. 

Expediency,  dexterity,  and  a  light-fingered  oppor- 
tunism— these  are  the  qualities  which  the  democracy 
of  to-day  expects  from  those  who  lead  it ;  and  more 
often  than  not  it  gets  them.  The  spectacle  presented 
by  modern  politics  affects  a  great  many  with  such 
nausea  that,  faihng  to  see  that  the  best  way  of  cleansing 
the  Augean  stables  is  to  get  busy  with  their  own  brooms, 
they  throw  up  the  whole  business  in  disgust. 

For  this  state  of  things  the  Coalition  is  primarily 
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responsible.  Born  of  a  bargain,  nurtured  in  com- 
promise, depending  for  its  continued  existence  on  a 
series  of  accommodations,  shifts,  and  stratagems,  it  has 
pushed  principle  (so  far  as  it  can)  altogether  out  of 
politics. 

One  can  conceive  of  political  combinations,  framed 
with  limited  objectives  and  for  clearly  defined  ends, 
which  need  involve  no  sacrifice  of  conviction  on  the  part 
of  anyone.  But  the  present  Coalition  is  not  of  this 
kind.  In  its  character  and  constitution  alike  it  is  fatal 
to  political  honesty.  "  If  you'll  vote  for  this,  in  which 
you  don't  believe,  I'll  vote  for  that,  in  which  I  don't 
believe  " — this  is  the  convention  on  which  it  rests. 

Its  creed  is  that  of  Lowell's  "  pious  editor  "  : — 

"  I  du  believe  in  bein'  this 

Or  thet,  ez  it  may  happen 
One  way  or  t'other  hendiest  is 

To  ketch  the  people  nappin'  ; 
It  ain't  by  princerples  nor  men 

My  preudunt  course  is  steadied — 
I  scent  which  pays  the  best,  an'  then 

Go  into  it  bald-headed." 

When  the  plain  man  sees  Free  Traders  making 
common  cause  with  Protectionists,  Home-Eulers  bed- 
fellows with  Unionists,  and  the  author  of  the  1909 
Budget  engaged  in  burying  the  land  taxes  to  the 
plaudits  of  those  with  whom  he  used  to  exchange  the 
compliments  of  Limehouse,  is  it  any  wonder  if  he 
doubts  the  sincerity  of  "  politicians  "? 

The  continual  shifts  and  evasions  over  the  Russian 
war ;  the  rejection  of  the  Sankey  Report  when  the 
Commission  had  served  the  Government's  turn  by 
tiding  over  an  awkward  crisis  in  the  coal  industry  ;  the 
repeal   of  the  Agriculture  Act  six  months    after    the 
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Government,  declaring  it  to  be  vital  to  national  security, 
had  placed  it  on  the  Statute-book ;  the  cynical  scrap- 
ping of  tne  bousing  programme  and  the  ungenerous 
jeers  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  hustled  the  unfor- 
tunate Dr.  Addison  out  of  office ;  the  election  stunt 
which  was  run  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  newspaper 
friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  only  dropped 
because  Sir  Georger  Younger  put  his  foot  down — it  is 
these,  and  innumerable  incidents  of  the  same  kind, 
that  have  debased  the  political  currency  and  persuaded 
the  public  that  the  word  of  Ministers  is  not  to  be 
trusted. 

Moral  diseases  call  for  moral  remedies,  and  until 
means  can  be  found  of  dealing  with  this  malady  men 
will  go  on  being  ' '  fed  up  ' '  with  politics. 


.<;> 


Ill 

A  PLEA  FOB  PAKTY 

A  political  revival,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all,  must  come 
first  throagh  a  restoration  of  moral  credit.  So  much 
vi'ill  be  generally  agreed. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  next  step?  It  is  easy  to  say  to 
the  politician,  "  Be  good  "  ;  not  so  easy  to  make  him 
listen.  Political  opportunism  breeds  popular  indiffer- 
ence ;  popular  indifference  in  its  turn  breeds  political 
opportunisai ;  and  so,  it  seems,  we  are  condemned  to 
revolve  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Yet  there  is  a  remedy ;  and  it  lies  in  the  hands  of 
that  body  of  public  opinion — smaller  than  it  was  before 
the  war  but  still  considerable — that  even  to-day  takes 
politics  seriously  and  believes  in  principle  as  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  public  life. 

With  all  deference  to  Messrs.  Belloc  and  Bottomley, 
may  it  therefore  be  suggested  that  as  an  initial  step  we 
have  to  dissipate  the  ambiguity  which  hangs  like  a 
miasma  over  the  political  scene,  and  to  get  back  as  soon 
as  may  be  to  the  straightforward  conflict  of  party 
politics? 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  the  old  party  system  had 
its  defects.  They  were,  indeed,  as  plain  as  the  wart  on 
Cromwell's  face.  But  it  possessed,  at  the  same  time, 
obvious  and  immense  advantages,  and  in  the  confusion 
of  to-day  we  may  see  all  that  has  been  lost  in  its 
break-up. 
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Under  the  party  system  men  and  women  of  like 
sympathies  were  united  in  an  organised  political  asso- 
ciation, which  represented  a  definite  body  of  principles 
and  which  endeavoured  to  apply  those  principles  to  the 
various  problems  of  government.  Cabinets  were  self- 
consistent ;  Oppositions  offered  an  alternative  adminis- 
tration ;  and  though  the  ' '  machine  ' '  had  grown  over- 
powerful  and  the  existence  of  large  secret  funds  sug- 
gested sinister  influences  in  the  background,  the 
organisation  of  parties  was  at  bottom  democratic. 

The  Liberal  Party,  for  example,  although  it  allowed 
plenty  of  latitude  in  matters  of  detail  to  the  various 
types  of  temperament  of  which  it  was  composed,  clearly 
stood  for  a  consistent  and  coherent  body  of  political 
thought. 

It  strove  at  home  to  build  up  a  juster  and  more 
co-operative  social  order,  without  surrendering  that 
faith  in  free  personality  which  was  the  heart  of  its 
historic  creed;  abroad  it  sought  (in  Gladstone's  famous 
phrase)  ' '  the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public  right 
as  the  governing  idea  of  European  politics,"  and 
inscribing  "  Peace  "  as  the  first  watchword  on  its 
banner,  endeavoured  wherever  possible  to  remove  the 
causes  of  international  friction. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  say  of  the  Conservative 
Party  that,  stupid  and  even  reactionary  as  its  outlook 
appeared  to  Progressives,  it  did  at  least  stand  for  some- 
thing definite.  Its  policy  and  programme  hung 
together,  and  when  a  candidate  was  brought  forward 
under  its  auspices  the  electors  knew  pretty  accurately 
where  they  were. 

The  Labour  Party  also,  though  it  had  but  recently 
come  into  the  field,  was  at  that  time  bound  together  by 
a  general  philosophy  of  State  Socialism,  and  if  anyone 
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asked  what  its  policy  and  principles  were  the  answer 
was  clear  and  comprehensible. 

Whatever,  then,  the  defects  of  the  party  system 
may  have  been,  it  had  these  undeniable  advantages : — 
It  presented  the  electorate  with  a  choice  of  clear-cut 
alternatives ;  it  preserved  within  each  party  group  both 
loyalty  and  homogeneity  of  thought ;  by  emphasising 
the  continual  conflict  of  principle  with  principle  it  kept 
alive  the  interest  of  the  general  public ;  and  serious- 
minded  men  and  women,  allying  themselves  with  the 
party  which  seemed  to  them  to  stand  most  nearly  for 
their  own  convictions,  were  given  both  a  banner  and  a 
cause. 

And  then  the  war  came.  At  once  the  normal  divi- 
sions of  party  politics  appeared  irrelevant  and  there  was 
a  cry  for  a  "  national  "  Government. 

Looking  back  on  all  that  has  happened  since  and 
contemplating  the  kind  of  "  peace  "  which  the  second 
Coalition  has  given  Europe,  we  may  indeed  wonder 
whether  the  national  interest  would  not  have  been 
better  served  if,  in  1915,  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues 
had  left  the  Conservative  leaders  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
government  and  had  maintained  the  Liberal  Party  in 
being  as  a  powerful  and  patriotic  Opposition. 

But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  At  the 
time  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Coalition  Government  seemed  overwhelming.  The 
conviction  was  almost  unanimous  in  the  country  that 
the  urgency  of  the  national  peril  called  for  a  close  union 
of  all  parties  in  the  State,  and  it  was  in  response  to  this 
imperious  public  sentiment  that  the  first  Coalition  came 
into  being. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  insisted  too  often  that  Coali- 
tion at  this  stage  was  regarded  as  a  purely  war-time 
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expedient  and  that  it  was  never  contemplated  by  any  of 
the  three  parties  that  it  should  be  carried  over  into  the 
period  of  peace.  Certain  politicians,  with  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  may  even  then  have  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  perpetuating  it,  but  so  far  as  the  rank  and 
file  were  concerned  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Coalition  would  cease  with  the  emergency  which  called 
it  forth. 

And  naturally  so ;  for  just  as  the  issues  of  party 
politics  appeared  irrelevant  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  German  menace,  so  the  arguments  for  Coalition 
themselves  became  irrelevant  as  soon  as  that  menace 
was  destroyed. 

The  Coalition  as  it  now  exists  is  amorphous, 
indefinite,  bound  to  no  consistent  body  of  principle. 
Claiming  to  have  risen  superior  to  the  old  "  shibbo- 
leths "  of  party,  it  possesses  no  basis  in  political 
morality,  and,  its  course  being  dictated  by  the  relative 
urgency  of  its  fears,  it  is  all  things  by  starts  and 
nothing  long. 

One  day  it  has  one  policy,  the  next  another;  and, 
like  the  chameleon,  it  alters  its  colour  as  its  temporary 
environment  may  suggest.  Condemned  by  the  nature 
of  its  constitution  to  a  moral  impotence,  it  presents  in 
itself  the  gravest  obstacle  to  a  political  revival ;  and  so 
far  as  its  influence  is  operative  it  poisons  all  political 
controversy  at  the  source. 

This  aspect  of  the  case  may  be  brought  out  by 
examining  the  assumptions  on  which  the  Coalition's 
claim  to  continued  existence  is  commonly  based. 

It  is,  for  instance,  argued — by  the  Prime  Minister, 
among  others — that  the  old  party  conflicts  were  them- 
selves without  meaning,  a  mimic  warfare,  in  which  the 
combatants    fought    with    wooden  swords.     But  does 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  realise  all  that  this  argument 
implies?  He  was  himself  a  protagonist  in  these  pre- 
war polemics ;  does  he  wish  us  to  believe  that  when  he 
challenged  the  forces  of  power  and  of  privilege  he  was 
talking  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek? 

He  speaks  now  of  "  faction  fights  "  and  refers  con- 
temptuously to  "  the  old  party  merry-go-rounds."  But 
what  of  the  Parliament  Act ;  of  the  battle  for  Free 
Trade ;  of  the  long  struggle  for  Irish  Home  Rule ;  or  of 
the  Land  Campaign,  in  which  he  himself  played  so 
noteworthy  a  part?  Were  these,  to  him,  but  moves  in 
the  political  game?    One  still  prefers  to  think  not. 

For  Liberals,  at  all  events,  who  followed  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  other  days  these  contests  had  a  meaning. 
To  maintain  unimpaired  the  great  work  of  Bright 
and  Cobden ;  to  lift  for  ever  the  dead  hand  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  to  give  Ireland  her  freedom ;  and  to 
make  the  land  of  Britain  "  a  treasure-house  for  the 
people  " — these  objects  appeared  to  them  a  thousand 
times  worth  while. 

No.  When  he  employs  this  argument  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  guilty  of  a  double  wrong.  He  wrongs  him- 
self ;  that  is  his  own  business.  But  he  wrongs,  too,  the 
thousands  of  humble  men  and  women  who  consecrated 
to  these  causes  their  energies  of  heart  and  mind 
and  soul. 

These  things,  we  must  assert,  did  matter.  They 
were  milestones  on  the  road  to  a  better  world.  And 
when  the  Prime  Minister  dismisses  them  as  so  many 
brickbats  in  a  vulgar  faction  fight,  he  dishonours  those 
who  once  were  proud  to  serve  beneath  his  banner.  He 
himself  may  have  forgotten,  but  they  still  remember. 
And  they  are  persuaded  that  in  all  these  things,  like 
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Cromwell's  Ironsides,  they  "  knew  what  they  fought 
for  and  loved  what  they  knew." 

Equally  familiar,  and  equally  false,  is  the  assump- 
tion that  "  the  old  party  issues  are  dead."  "  Why  do 
we  distract  ourselves  with  pre-war  thoughts?  "  asks 
Captain  Guest* — as  though  the  war  had  destroyed  the 
whole  canon  of  political  morality  and  economic 
common  sense. 

This  argument  has  been  answered  once  and  for  all 
by  Mr.  Harold  Storey,  in  his  brilliant  little  book,  "  The 
Case  against  the  Lloyd  George  Coalition."!  "  What 
is  the  work,"  he  says,  "  upon  which  the  Government 
has  been  engaged  since  the  end  of  the  war?  What  are 
the  problems  which  it  has  tried,  clumsily  and  in  vain, 
to  solve?  Housing,  land,  foreign  trade,  debt,  taxation, 
prices,  wages,  industrial  disputes,  Ireland,  India, 
foreign  relations,  armaments.  These  are  not  words 
that  have  a  particularly  novel  ring.  These  are  the  '  old 
political  issues.'  .  .  .  The  problems  are  the  same  in 
substance  and  in  kind,  though  many  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  more  difficult,  more  urgent  and  critical 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  And  the  fact  that  the 
problems  are  urgent,  critical,  and  difficult  is  in  itself  a 
reason  why  they  cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with  by 
a  superficial  combination  of  men  whose  opinions 
neutralise  and  sterilise  each  other." 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  Coalition  must  be  pre- 
served in  the  interests  of  "  national  unity."  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  common  argument  of  all. 

For  example,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  his  Welsh 
supporters  in  London  just  before  the  Cardiganshire  by- 

*  Speech  at  the  Manchester  Reform  Club,  February  11th, 
1921. 

t  Liberal  Publication  Department.     Is. 
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election,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  "  There  are  two 
courses  for  Welsh  Liberals  to  take.  What  are  they? 
They  can  stand  by  the  preservation  of  national  unity 
until  national  difficulties  have  been  surmounted — that 
is  one  course.  The  other  course  is,  they  can  revive  the 
old  party  factions  and  fight  without  any  reference  in 
the  least  to  the  grave  world  issues,  and  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  realities  of  the  moment."* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  on  the 
' '  great  world  issues ' '  of  Ireland,  Free  Trade,  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  National  Finance  that  the  Liberals  of 
Cardigan  were  at  that  time  opposing  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  nominee,  the  appeal  rang  a  little  hollow. 

But  let  that  pass.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  most 
effectively  answered  this  particular  argument  himself. 
Speaking  at  a  luncheon,  organised  by  the  "  new  mem- 
bers "  Coalition  group  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
March  3rd  of  last  year,  he  said,  "  We  are  here,  men 
of  both  political  parties,  of  political  parties  that  for 
three  hundred  years  have  fought  each  other,  generation 
after  generation,  century  after  century,  eye  to  eye,  foot 
to  foot,  fought  even  on  stricken  fields,  and  yet  here  we 
are  working  together.  Why  is  that?  Because  the 
nation  which  we  both  love,  which  is  greater  than  either, 
and  greater  than  both  parties,  and  greater  than  all 
parties,  was  in  danger.  The  military  danger  is  over, 
but  there  are  greater,  there  are  more  insidious,  there 
are  more  permanent  dangers  still  remaining.  What  is 
that  peril?  It  is  the  phenomenal  rise  to  power  of  a  new 
party,  with  new  purposes  of  a  most  subversive  char- 
acter.   It  calls  itself  Labour  ;  it  is  really  Socialist.   Even 

*  Si>eech  to  Welsh  Liberals,  February  8th,  1921. 
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now  the  real  danger  is  not  fully  realised.  It  was  just 
the  same  with  the  German  menace."* 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  when  it  is  stripped  of  all 
its  verbiage  and  looked  at  in  the  cold  light  o*f  fact?  It 
means  that  the  Coalition,  so  far  from  representing  the 
ideal  of  "  national  unity,"  is  to  be  used  to  force  a  new 
division  in  national  politics,  to  foment  the  war  of 
classes,  and  to  divide  society  on  the  lines  of  the 
"  haves  "  against  the  "  have  nots." 

No  more  disastrous  policy  can  be  imagined ;  and  it 
is  to  defeat  it  that  the  Liberal  Party,  among  other 
reasons,  exists.  As  Mr.  Masterman  has  said,  "  With- 
out a  Liberal  Party,  transcending  class  barriers,  and 
refusing  to  recognise  class  warfares,  organised  political 
activity  becomes  a  mere  squalid  combat  between  those 
who  have  and  those  who  need  ;  in  which  those  who  have 
maintain  an  uneasy  existence  by  continuous  conces- 
sions of  small  material  advantage  to  those  who  demand 
the  whole  ;  and  mankind  becomes  engaged  in  Carlyle's 
famous  combat  of  the  pigs  for  the  contents  of  the  pig- 
trough."!  This  is  where  "  national  unity  "  ^  la  Coali- 
tion would  lead  us  ! 

There  is  one  other  argument,  so  colossal  in  its 
impudence  that  it  calls  for  passing  mention.  It  is  that 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  "  Liberal  "  colleagues,  by 
joining  forces  with  Conservatism,  have  preserved  the 
party  to  which  they  originally  belonged  and  (in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  own  words)  have  "  saved  Liberalism 
from  disintegration."! 

*  See  also  Mr.  Cliurchill's  speech  at  the  Coalition  "  Liberal  " 
Conference  on  January  20th,  1922,  which  points  (with  many 
other  manifestations)  to  the  same  electoral  strategy. 

f  "  The  New  Liberalism,"  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  F.  G.  Master- 
man  (page  22).     (T-eonard  Parsons.) 

t  Speech  to  Welsh  Liberals,  Februaa-y  8th,  1921. 
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This  was,  of  course,  the  burden  of  almost  every 
speech  deUvered  at  the  CoaHtion  * '  Liberal  ' '  Confer- 
ence last  January.  "  We  meet  as  Liberals,"  declared, 
for  example,  Sir  Grordon  Hewart,  "  as  Liberals  nursed 
and  educated  in  Liberal  ideas,  the  children  and  heirs 
of  Liberal  traditions  ;  and  we  meet  for  the  purpose  .  .  . 
in  a  particular  way  of  uniting  and  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  Liberal  forces  throughout  the  country."* 

The  same  point  was  put  by  Mr.  Montagu  when, 
only  a  week  or  two  before  he  was  dismissed  from  office, 
he  said,  "  Liberalism  will  remain  triumphant  so  long 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  occupies  10,  Downing  Street."! 

But  we  must  surely  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  McCurdy, 
who  was  responsible,  at  a  luncheon  held  in  Birming- 
ham to  inaugurate  a  new  Coalition  "  Liberal  "  Council 
for  the  West  Midlands,!  for  this  lovely  gem :  "  People 
accuse  the  Government  of  being  Tory,  but  really  it  is 
the  first  Liberal  Government  the  country  has  ever 
known.  .  .  .  There  are  twenty  Kadical  Ministers;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  turned  in  his  autocratic 
grave  at  such  a  desecration  of  the  traditions  of  feudal, 
aristocratic  England.  Kadicalism  has  for  the  first  time 
received  due  recognition,  and  it  will  never  again  touch 
its  hat  to  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  the  other 
Whig  chieftains." 

Well,  well.    That  Coalition  "  Liberals  "  will  never 

again  "  touch  their  hats  to  Mr.  Gladstone  "  may  readily 

be  believed.    One  may  even  surmise  that  if  that  great 

Liberal  were  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  scene  of  his 

earthly  labours  he  might  disdain   to  raise  his  hat  to 

them.     Certainly  they  have  done  enough  to  make  him 

"  turn  in  his  grave." 

*  At  the  Central  Hall,  London,  January  20th,   1922. 

+  Speech  at  Downing  Street  Reception,  February  22nd,  1922. 

+  May  27th,  1921. 
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Liberalism  saved  by  the  Coalition  !  What  of  the 
Versailles  Peace?  What  of  Free  Trade?  What  of  the 
land?  What  of  the  policy  of  Irish  reprisals,  pursued 
till  its  failure  had  become  notorious?  What  of  the 
prodigal  expenditure,  which  has  cast  to  the  winds  every 
canon  of  Gladstonian  finance?  What  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Parliament?  What  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  apparently  is  to  be  reinvested  (with  the  assist- 
ance of  Coalition  "  Liberals  ")  with  something  like  its 
ancient  veto?  Is  this  how  Liberalism  has  been  "  saved 
fiom  internal  disintegration"? 

Nothing  could  more  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
moral  rottenness  of  the  foundations  of  the  Coalition 
than  the  insincerity  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
defended.  At  first,  as  the  "  Observer  "  has  unkindly 
hinted,  it  was  "  an  organised  hypocrisy  "  ;  now  it  has 
become  a  "  disorganised  hypocrisy." 

This  fact  has  become  patent  to  honest  Tories  as  well 
as  honest  Liberals  and  accounts  for  the  threats  of  a 
Conservative  breakaway.  So  distasteful  has  the  alliance 
become  to  many  of  those  who  profited  by  it  three  and 
a  half  years  ago  that  at  the  next  election,  we  are  told, 
there  will  be  no  "  coupons."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  appeal  separately  to  their  own 
supporters,  with  a  private  understanding  beforehand  as 
to  "  what  they  want  and  the  method  by  which  it  may 
be  accomplished."* 

This,  of  course,  is  mere  camouflage — and  camou- 
flage of  a  kind  which  will  not  deceive  the  country.  As 
Lord  Gladstone  has  said,  "  the  Liberal  Coalitionists 
and  the  Conservative-Coalitionists  are  finding  their 
position  as  bed-fellows  most  uncomfortable,  and  they 

*  Speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Council  of  the  National 
Unionist  Association,  February  21st,  1922. 
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have  decided  now  that  they  will  occupy  separate  beds. 
Notwithstanding,  they  are  going  to  occupy  the  same 
Coalition  bedroom.  They  will  try  again  to  bamboozle 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  Liberal  task  to  prevent  the 
country  being  humbugged  for  another  four  years  or 
more  by  a  Coalition  Government."* 

To  change  the  metaphor,  the  Coalition  has  found 
that  the  display  of  goods  in  its  shop-window  no  longer 
attracts,  and  that  its  ever-increasing  stock  of  unre- 
deemed pledges  is  too  apparent.  It  therefore  proposes 
to  change  the  title  above  the  doorway,  issue  a  new  pro- 
spectus, and  go  on  trading  as  before.  But  in  vain  is  the 
net  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird.  "  The  old  firm  "  is 
bankrupt,  and  the  country  waits  for  the  opportunity  to 
wind  it  up. 


At  the  National   Liberal  Club,    February  22nd,   1922. 


IV 

WHAT  IS  LIBEKALISM? 

If,  on  the  path  to  poHtical  revival,  our  first  step 
involves  a  return  to  party  politics,  the  question  that 
must  face  every  honest  man  is  this  :  ' '  Which  party  has 
the  best  moral  claim  on  my  allegiance?  "  Until  the 
political  situation  clarifies  itself  and  he  can  see  more 
precisely  what  the  parties  of  the  future  are  going  to  be, 
it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  make  an  answer.  This  book 
has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  at  least  it  may  help 
him  to  a  decision. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  obvious  strategy  of  the  Coalition 
to  confront  him  with  only  two  alternatives ;  in  other 
words,  to  rearrange  that  "  party  game  "  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  abhor  so  as  to  make  it  a  match  of  "  Bolshies  v. 
the  Kest."  So  much  is  evident  from  the  speeches  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  from  the  oratory  (as  well  as  the 
actions)  of  his  principal  colleagues,  and  from  the  whole 
trend  of  the  arguments  adopted  in  the  numerous  organs 
of  propaganda  which  are  either  run  or  subsidised  from 
Coalition  Headquarters. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  of  March  3rd,  1921,  and  innumerable 
quotations  to  the  same  effect  might  be  adduced. 

To  rally  property  against  the  Eed  Peril,  to  scare 
suburbia  into  the  same  uneasy  camp,  to  stimulate  the 
instincts  of  possession  and  fear  and  so  to  induce  all  who 
have  anything  to  lose  to  huddle  together  in  the  interests 
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of  self-preservation — thus  it  is  hoped  by  these  astute 
strategists  to  steer  "  through  terror  to  triumph  "  and  to 
make  democracy  safe  for  the  Coahtion. 

To  this  end  anyone  who  refuses  to  fall  into  line  must 
be  denounced  as  an  accomplice  of  revolution.  Does 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck  describe  the  Bolshevik  peril  as 
a  bogey?  "  He  is  down  in  the  stokehold  feeding  the 
fires,  and  he  cannot  see  what  is  going  on."*  Do  the 
Independent  Liberals  venture  to  stand  aloof?  They 
are  "  playing  half-back  for  the  Socialists."!  The  Coali- 
tion alone  can  be  trusted  to  prevent  the  triumph  of 
Bolshevism,  and  anyone  who  will  not  accept  this 
pleasant  assumption  must  be  hounded  down  as  an 
enemy  of  society. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
more  "  advanced  "  element  in  the  Labour  Party  to 
force  a  division  on  exactly  the  same  lines. 

This,  indeed,  has  all  along  been  its  objective.  Every 
anti-Labour  speech  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  makes 
his  hearers'  flesh  creep  provides  further  grist  for  its 
mill  and  it  accepts,  with  natural  and  evident  en- 
thusiasm, the  implicit  assumptions  of  his  argument. 
' '  What  did  we  tell  you  ?  ' ' — so  the  question  comes — 
"  Capitalism  is  organising  itself  to  resist  the  social 
revolution.  Up,  the  workers,  and  smash  the  blood- 
sucking bourgeoisie !  " 

However  violently  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
Coalitionism  and  Communism  are  at  least  at  one  in 
this — that  they  view  society  as  already  rent  by  the  war 
of  classes  and  are  both  determined  for  their  own  ends 
to  make  the  breach  as  deep  and  wide  as  possible. 

*  Speech  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  New  Members'  Coalition 
Group,  March  3rd,  1921. 
+  Ibid. 
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For  the  success  of  this  design  it  is,  however,  essen- 
tial that  the  Liberal  Party  should  be  got  out  of  the  way, 
for  it  represents  in  itself  a  standing  denial  of  that  theory 
of  the  class  war  which  it  is  to  the  common  interest  of 
Coalitionism  and  Communism  to  propagate.  And  it  is 
this  simple  fact  that  accounts  for  the  envenomed  bitter- 
ness with  which  Liberalism  is  assailed  on  both  sides. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  speak  with 
respect  of  Labour ;  they  have  nothing  but  gall  for 
Independent  Liberalism.*  Similarly  the  Socialists, 
while  denouncing  the  Coalition  and  its  works,  rise  to 
a  crescendo  of  indignation  when  they  come  to  criticise 
the  Liberals. 

This  is  perfectly  natural.  For  if  Liberalism  not 
only  survives  as  a  coherent  political  force  but  succeeds 
(as  it  has  every  prospect  of  doing)  in  gaining  fresh 
recruits  and  drawing  to  it  many  at  present  in  the 
Labour  ranks  who  have  never  accepted  the  inevitability 
of  the  class  struggle,  both  Coalitionist  and  Socialist 
will  have  their  noses  put  out  of  joint,  and  the  pre- 
liminary notices  of  the  melodrama  which  they  have 
concerted  will  have  to  be  withdrawn. 

To  reasonable  folk  this  in  itself  will  seem  no  bad 
argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Liberal  Party  as 
an  integral  and  independent  force.  If  there  is  one 
thing  better  calculated  than  another  to  paralyse  our 
industrial  recovery,  to  postpone  indefinitely  all  prospect 
of  sane  social  reconstruction,  and  to  render  Britain 
impotent  in  the  council  of  the  nations,  it  is  that  we 
should  plunge  into  the  class  war  and  substitute   the 

*  e.g.,  Lord  Birkenhead,  in  a  speech  at  the  Junior  Consti- 
tutional Club,  February  23rd,  1922  :— "  You  must  dismiss  the 
ridiculous  and  futile  antics  of  the  Wee  Free  Party  with  the 
contempt  that  they  and  the  exponents  of  their  policy  deserve. 
Let  us  wipe  them  out  of  our  calculations." 
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"  Hymn  of  Hate  "  for  "  God  Save  the  King  "  as  our 
national  anthem. 

Fanatics  on  one  side  may  itch  to  "  have  a  smack  at 
these  Labour  bhghters  "  ;  fanatics  on  the  other  may 
burn  to  make  mincemeat  of  the  "  capitahst  "  ;  but  the 
good  natured  mass  of  sensible  folk  know  quite  well 
that,  whatever  else  may  happen  in  such  a  struggle,  it 
is  certain  that  their  happiness  and  prosperity  will  be 
sacrificed. 

If,  therefore,  it  were  to  act  only  as  a  buffer  between 
these  contending  forces  and  so  break  the  otherwise 
shattering  shock  of  their  impact,  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  keeping  the  Liberal  Party  in  being. 
But  the  case  for  Liberalism  rests  on  broader  and  better 
foundations  than  that.  It  is  not  because  it  offers  a 
negative  and  impassive  resistance  to  the  twin  assaults 
of  reaction  and  revolution  that  Liberalism  claims  the 
support  of  thinking  men  and  women ;  it  is  because  it  is 
itself  a  force  of  living  and  constructive  power  which 
Britain — and  the  world — cannot  do  without. 

What,  then,  is  Liberalism?  Like  every  vital  and 
growing  thing,  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  (Has  anyone 
yet  discovered  a  satisfactory  definition  of  life  itself?) 
But  at  least  we  can  say  of  Liberalism  that  we  know  it 
when  we  see  it.  It  is  an  outlook,  a  spirit,  a  view  of  life, 
and  by  its  fruits  in  policy  and  conduct  it  can  be  judged. 

Liberalism  stands  not  for  fear  but  faith,  not  for 
terrorism  but  trust,  not  for  class  but  for  the  com- 
munity. Its  appeal  is  to  the  conscience  as  well  as  to 
the  reason,  and  its  past  performance  is  the  best  security 
for  its  present  promise.  Believing  in  "  the  infinite 
value  of  every  human  soul,"  it  seeks  to  liberate  the 
spirit  of  man  from  every  needless  fetter,  and,  regard- 
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ing  him  always  as  a  moral   being,  it   endeavours  to 
secure  him  in  the  privilege  of  free  choice. 

In  "  The  Making  of  an  Optimist,"*  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fyfe  (who  was  for  some  time  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Daily  Mail  "  and  saw  the  war  at  first  hand  on  many 
different  fronts)  tells  the  story  of  his  "  conversion  "  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  The  lesson  which  above  all  others  I  learned 
from  my  lonely  war-time  meditations,  some- 
times lymg  under  the  stars  with  incessant  furious 
throbbing  of  artillery  in  my  ears,  sometimes 
snug  in  deep  dug-outs,  wakeful  amid  resonant 
snorers  ;  riding  now  over  battlefields  and  through 
villages  deserted  and  destroyed,  mingling  now 
with  crowds  joyful  for  an  instant  over   '  good 

news  '  generally  contradicted  next  morning,  or 
hushed  and  panic-stricken  by  tidings  of  disaster 
— the  lesson  taught  me  by  everything  which 
happened  during  those  years  of  my  enlighten- 
ment was  that  force  can  be  no  remedy,  that  the 
use  of  force  only  breeds  more  evil,  that  violence 
overreaches  itself  always  and  provokes  reaction, 
that  whether  it  be  sought  to  influence  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation,  persuasion  can  never  be 
managed  by  forcible  measures,  but  can  almost 
always  be  managed  by  generosity  and  the  appeal 
to  generous  instincts,  by  frankness  and  fair  deal- 
ing, by  comradeship,  by  confidence,  by  love." 

Mr.  Fyfe  is  very  contemptuous  of  "politicians," 
and  reserves  some  of  his  most  biting  criticism  for 
Liberal  statesmen.  Yet  in  these  w^ords  (though  he 
may  not  believe  it)  he  has  put  the  very  heart  of 
I  liberalism. 

Eevolting  from  the  crude  folly  of  the  class  war, 
seeking  to  build  up  a  saner   and    more    co-operative 

*  Leonard  Parsons.    1921. 
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world  order,  relying  always  on  persuasion  in  preference 
to  force,  and  striving  to  compel  conviction  by  the  plain 
virtue  of  its  moral  appeal — its  vital  spirit  is  just  that  for 
which  Mr.  Fyfe  so  eloquently  pleads.  The  Liberal 
Party  (to  be  frank)  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as 
Liberalism,  and  the  one  may  sometimes,  to  its  own 
grave  injury,  have  forgotten  the  other.  But  wherever 
the  Liberal  Party  has  been  justified  by  the  event  it  has 
been  because  it  has  held  and  applied  this  creed. 

These,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  are  generalities,  and  in 
the  second  part  of  the  present  volume  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  how  they  have  been  worked  out  in  detail. 
It  is  enough  here  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which 
Liberalism  has  flowed,  a  vivifying  and  fertilising 
stream,  through  the  history  of  our  country,  and  how 
noble  are  the  cities  which  have  sprung  up  along 
its  banks. 

It  is  because,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
world's  development.  Liberalism  had  no  effective 
expression,  because  its  power  was  paralysed  and  its 
voice  silenced  by  the  Premier's  tactics  in  1918,  that 
Europe  was  saddled  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles  and 
Britain  still  staggers  along  her  path  uncertainly,  like  a 
blind  and  stricken  man.  As  Professor  Gilbert  Murray 
has  said,  the  value  of  Liberalism,  like  that  of  everything 
else,  goes  up  as  its  supply  is  diminished,  and  from  the 
parlous  plight  of  the  world  to-day  we  may  see  what  the 
temporary  obliteration  of  British  Liberalism  has  meant. 

"  Those  who  would  treat  politics  and  morality 
apart,"  Lord  Morley  has  said,  "  will  never  understand 
the  one  or  the  other."*  It  is  a  fine  saying,  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  And  it  means  that  the  sleight-of- 
hand,    which    passes    to-day    for    statesmanship,    the 

*  Essay  on  Rousseau. 
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expediency  which  rules  in  pla<!e  of  principle,  the  oppor- 
tunism which  asks  what  interest  must  be  placated,  and 
not  what  national  purpose  must  be  served,  are  not 
merely  immoral  but  imbecile. 

It  means  that  the  politician  who  talks  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  and  forgets  to-day  the  ' '  termino- 
logical inexactitudes  ' '  of  the  day  before  is  a  bungler  at 
his  own  job.  It  means  that  the  real  science  of  politics 
is  rooted  and  grounded  in  ethics  and  that  those  who 
would  build  on  the  shifting  sands  of  compromise  are 
jerry-builders,  whose  work  is  rotten  at  the  base. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  because  Liberalism  offers 
a  breakwater  against  the  flood  tide  of  the  class  war,  but 
because  it  stands  in  itself  for  a  body  of  principle  which 
is  moral  in  its  inspiration  and  practical  in  its  applica- 
tion that  it  is  the  hope  of  British  politics  to-day. 

If  the  Prime  Minister's  strategy  were  to  succeed 
there  would  be  no  choice  for  the  elector  between  the 
Coalition  and  Socialism.  The  Coalition,  as  has  been 
seen,  knows  no  principle  save  that  of  self-preservation, 
while  the  Labour  Party  represents  so  loose  an  associa- 
tion of  different  schools  and  sections  that  it  has  only  to 
find  itself  in  power  to  break  up. 

The  general  philosophy  of  Socialism  rests,  indeed, 
upon  a  principle,  but  that  principle  is  itself  unsound. 
The  idealism  which  inspires  its  most  persuasive  advo- 
cates must  wither  when  touched  by  the  cold  finger  of 
fact,  and,  so  far  as  its  street-corner  propaganda  is  con- 
cerned, its  driving  force  is  the  sterile  appeal  to  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

Thousands  of  sincere  and  public-spirited  men  and 
women  are  perplexed  to-day  as  to  where  their  political 
allegiance  is  rightly  due.  It  is  to  these  that  this  modest 
piece  of  advocacy  is  primarily  addressed.    The  political 
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piospect  is  uncertain,  and  in  the  confusion  it  is  not  easy 
for  an  honest  man  to  find  his  way.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
Liberalism,  which  runs  hke  a  golden  thread  through  all 
our  national  history,  still  offers  the  clue  that  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  labyrinth  and  bring  us,  if  we  will  but 
follow  it,  to  the  city  of  our  dreams. 


V 

THE  PATTERN   AND   THE   PIECES 

Politics  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  it  is  because  the 
Coalition  Government  have  ignored  this  fact  that 
politics  to-day  are  all  to  pieces.  The  principle  of  depart- 
mentalism, fatal  enough  in  the  realm  of  administration, 
is  still  more  fatal  in  the  realm  of  thought.  The  various 
problems  with  which  statesmanship  has  to  deal  are  not 
isolated,  but  vitally  and  essentially  inter-related,  and  it 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  tackle  any  one  of  them  as 
though  it  existed  in  a  water-tight  compartment. 

The  idea  that  a  Government  can  successfully  be  all 
things  to  all  men — Liberal  here  and  Conservative  there, 
reactionary  in  this  sphere  and  progressive  in  that — is 
the  fundamental  fallacy  on  which  the  Coalition  has 
re&ted.  Liberalism,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  is  a 
great  unifying,  co-ordinating  principle,  and  it  must  be 
applied  everywhere  if  it  is  to  be  fully  operative 
anywhere. 

Politics  are  not  a  patchwork  quilt,  pieced  together 
from  the  leavings  of  opposing  schools  of  thought ;  they 
are  a  seamless  robe,  woven  from  the  top  throughout, 
and  no  sooner  do  you  try  to  pluck  at  a  loose  end  than 
you  find  your  fingers  caught  in  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  very  stuff  itself. 

If,  therefore,  we  have  first  of  all  to  insist  on  the 
morality  of  politics,  we  have  next  to  emphasise  their 
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unity.  The  man  in  the  street  is  "  off  "  politics  to-day, 
not  only  because  he  doubts  the  sincerity  of  politicians, 
but  because  the  various  problems  are  thrown  at  his  head 
one  after  another,  without  any  effort  being  made  to 
explain  their  inter-relation,  and  he  finds  himself  in 
consequence  dizzied  and  confused. 

The  gospel  of  Liberalism  is  a  gospel  of  interdepen- 
dence— interdependence  between  nations,  interdepen- 
dence between  classes,  interdependence  in  industry, 
interdependence  in  politics.  And  this  principle  of  unity 
has  to  be  made  plain  before  we  can  expect  any  wide- 
spread political  revival. 

To  illustrate  the  argument,  let  us  take  three  ques- 
tions, each  of  which  is  much  before  the  public  mind  at 
the  moment — the  question  of  unemployment,  the  ques- 
tion of  Government  "  waste,"  and  the  Irish  question. 
Many  others  might  be  selected  for  treatment,  but  these 
three  will  suffice  by  way  of  example,  for  if  we  examine 
them  carefully  we  shall  find  that  not  only  does  each  of 
them  form  a  link  in  a  long  and  intricate  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  but  that  (wide  apart  as  they  may  at  first 
seem)  each  in  its  turn  is  intnnately  connected  with 
the  others. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. Here  is  a  problem  which  vitally  affects  every 
home  and  business  in  the  country.  At  the  time  of 
writing  nearly  two  million  British  citizens  are  out  of 
employment,  while  millions  more  are  working  on  short 
time.  To  cope  with  this  situation  various  emergency 
measures  have  been  rushed  through  Parliament,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  has  eloquently  declared  that  no  man 
must  be  allowed  to  starve  while  there  is  a  crust  in  the 
national  cupboard.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to 
discuss   these    palliatives ;    our   purpose  is   rather    to 
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examine  the  causes  of  the  crisis  aud  to  see  how  deep 
and  far-spreading  are  its  roots. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  insists  that  it  is  ail  due  to  the 
war.  "  We  have  passed  through  the  greatest  struggle 
of  all  time,"  lie  said  last  year — "  fifty  millions  of  armed 
men  for  five  years,  nearly  ten  millions  dead,  over  ten 
millions  permanently  crippled.  The  cost  for  the  nations 
of  the  world  was  over  fifty  thousand  millions,  and  that 
is  probably  apart  from  another  ten  millions  for  devasta- 
tion. There  are  those  who  blame  Governments.  What 
is  the  good  of  doing  that?  If  you  change  the  Govern- 
ments you  do  not  change  the  facts.  These  great, 
colossal,  convulsive,  explosive  facts  remain  if  you  swept 
every  Minister  away  and  planted  the  men  of  your  own 
heart  in  their  places."* 

Up  to  a  point  we  must  admit  the  plea.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  the  peoples  of  the  world,  great  and 
small,  could  not  for  four  and  a  half  years  devote  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  mutual  destruction  without  paying 
the  price.  Human  lives  were  squandered  by  tens  of 
millions,  capital  was  poured  out  by  the  bucketful,  inter- 
national credit  was  knocked  to  pieces,  the  common 
economic  life  of  Europe  was  torn  to  tatters. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself  w^as  glibly  talking  of  a  "  better  world," 
but,  as  has  been  wdttily  observed,  he  is  the  first  man 
who  has  ever  seen  the  New  Jerusalem  rising  up  out  of 
Hell.  It  was  indeed  inevitable  that  after  all  this  blood- 
letting Europe  should  enter  on  her  new  life  halt  and 
maimed. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story.     When  the  Prime 
Minister  reminds  us  that  "  there  has  been  a  war  "  we 
are  bound  to  remind  him  in  return  that  "  there  has  been 
*  Speech,  at  Birmingham,  February  5th,  1921. 
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a  Peace."  If  we  are  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  this  unem- 
ployed question  we  must  look  at  the  various  "  settle- 
ments "  devised  at  Paris  and  the  policies  pursued  by 
our  own  and  other  Governments  since  the  Armistice. 
Mr.  Keynes,  in  his  world-famous  work  on  the  Peace 
Conference,  tells  us  that  "  the  fundamental  economic 
problem  of  a  Europe  starving  and  disintegrating  before 
their  eyes  was  the  one  question  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Four."*  And  from 
that  extraordinary — that  criminal — indifference,  our 
present  troubles  largely  flow. 

There  was  a  chance  (as  we  know  from  American 
testimony)  of  the  United  States  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Europe  by  backing  a  big  international  loan.  That 
chance  was  lost  because  I\Ir.  Lloyd  George,  pursued  by 
his  election  pledges  to  "  make  Germany  pay,"  insisted 
on  indemnities  upon  a  scale  which  President  Wilson 
knew  to  be  both  unwarranted  and  impossible.  Ger- 
many, instead  of  being  offered  (as  she  had  been 
promised  when  she  suiTendered)  a  peace  based  on  the 
Fourteen  Points,  was  forced  to  swallow  the  vindictive 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Austria  was  cut  off  from  the 
natural  sources  of  her  economic  life,  and  was  left,  a 
head  without  body  or  legs.  The  new  States  of  Europe 
were  allowed  to  embattle  themselves  behind  frowning 
tariff  walls.  Kussia  was  handed  over  to  two  years  of 
incessant  civil  war.f 

Now  the  bill  has  been  presented,  and  it  is  the 
Biitish  trader  and  the  British  working  man  who  have 
got  to  pay  it.    The  reparation  policy  of  the  Allies  has 

*  The  Econonuc  Consequences  of  tli«  Peace.  By  J.  M. 
Keynes.     P.  211.     (Macniillan.) 

t  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  these  questions  pee  Part  III. 
Ch.  viii. 
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had  its  natural  result,  in  compelling  Germany  to  flood 
the  world's  markets  with  goods  at  a  price  with  which 
our  own  manufacturers  cannot  compete ;  her  free 
tribute  of  coal  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  has 
diminished  the  demand  for  the  product  of  British 
mines ;  the  ships  which  we  have  taken  from  her  have 
rendered  our  own  yards  idle ;  and  the  value  of  the  mark 
has  fallen  so  convulsively  as  to  threaten  all  Europe  with 
a  financial  smash. 

Eussia,  down  and  out,  is  in  the  throes  of  famine, 
partly  caused  by  the  invasions  which  we  subsidised. 
Austria  is  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Our  factories  are 
choked  with  goods  that  we  cannot  sell ;  the  Continent 
is  171  extremis  for  want  of  our  commodities  which  it 
cannot  afford  to  buy.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  victory,  as 
garnered  by  the  Coalition. 

Much  more  might  be  said  under  this  head,  but  we 
must  pass  on  and  pick  out  another  thread  in  the  pattern. 
Not  only  is  our  foreign  trade  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
fill  every  business  man  with  anxiety,  but  the  hand  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  so  heavy  that 
demand  has  fallen  off  in  the  home  market  as  well,  and 
industry  has  been  deprived  of  that  steady  flow  of  fresh 
capital  which  is  its  very  life-blood.  Taxation  on  its 
present  scale  means,  first,  that  the  effective  demand  for 
commodities  at  home  is  greatly  reduced  (none  of  us 
being  able  to  use  the  same  money  for  meeting  the  Chan- 
cellor's demands  and  for  purchasing  goods  for  our  own 
consumption) ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  veto  is  placed  upon 
fresh  business  expansion  :  and  both  these  factors  con- 
tribute to  the  prevention  of  trade  recovery. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Everyone  knows  that  the  "  armed 
truce  "  which  exists  to-day  throughout  industry-r-the 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  Capital  and  Labour  stand 
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over  against  each  other  as  hostile  armies,  indulging 
now  in  a  skirmish  and  anon  in  a  pitched  battle — is  fatal 
to  commercial  stability.  Those  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  country  do  not  know  from 
one  day  to  the  next  whether  or  no  they  will  be  plunged 
into  a  struggle  with  their  workpeople,  or  whether  the 
whole  of  their  plans  will  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by  a 
dislocation  in  another  trade. 

As  has  been  suggested  already,  industries  as  well  as 
nations  are  interdependent,  and  a  stoppage  like  that 
which  took  place  last  year  in  the  coal  trade  affects  all 
the  rest  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  uncertainty 
bred  of  this  atmosphere  makes  the  task  of  economic 
recuperation  more  difficult  than  ever  and  threatens  at 
any  moment  to  bring  to  wreckage  the  best  schemes 
that  may  be  devised. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  w^e  touch  the  question  of 
unemployment  we  see  that  it  is  connected  with  at  least 
three  others — the  question  of  the  peace  "  settlement," 
the  question  of  taxation,  and  the  question  of  industrial 
relations.  And  these  in  their  turn  are  bound  up  with 
countless  others. 

Take,  for  a  moment,  the  question  of  Government 
expenditure.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  excessive 
spending,  which  necessitates  taxation  on  a  scale  six 
times  that  at  which  it  stood  before  the  war?  Once 
again  we  are  brought  up  against  the  question  of  foreign 
policy.  The  Government  squandered,  on  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  a  hundred  million  pounds  in  Kussia.  They 
spent  at  least  another  two  hundred  millions  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  nakedly  imperialist  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
These  sums  have  had  to  be  found  by  someone  ;  and  that 
someone  (as  usual)  has  been  the  British  tax-payer. 

Look  again  at  armaments — the  great  upas  tree  in 
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the  shade  of  which  nothing  good  can  grow.  In  the 
last  financial  year*  we  devoted  to  our  miUtary, 
naval,  and  air  forces  more  than  twice  what  we  spent 
before  "  the  war  to  end  war."  And  why?  Because 
our  Government,  by  its  foreign  and  imperial  policy,  has 
kept  the  world  unsettled  and  therefore  found  itself 
unable  to  effect  those  reductions  in  our  fighting  forces 
which  the  financial  situation  imperatively  demands. 

Considerable  economies  are  now  promised  as  a  result 
of  the  Washington  Conference,  and  the  Army  "  cuts  " 
consequent  upon  the  Geddes  Eeport.  But  even  these 
are  quite  incommensurate  with  the  need.  "  With  the 
development  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  said  Mr. 
Asquith  in  a  Parliamentary  debate  on  the  Geddes 
Eeport,  "  peace  between  nations  must  be  and  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  normal  condition  of  affairs.  I  find, 
therefore,  no  justification  whatever  for  a  scale  of  expen- 
diture on  the  Army  which  in  the  fourth  year  after  the 
Armistice  exceeds  that  which  was  put  forward  in  the 
year  before  the  war."j- 

So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  the  Geddes  Com- 
mittee expressly  excluded  from  its  recommendations 
any  savings  which  the  Washington  Conference  might 
render  possible.  The  Chancellor,  however,  by  a  charac- 
teristic piece  of  financial  juggling,  includes  these  Navy 
savings  in  the  estimated  economies  with  which  he  tries 
to  approximate  the  Geddes  figures.  Clearly,  if  it  is 
practicable  (as  the  Geddes  Committee  suggests)  to  effect 
naval  economies  to  the  tune  of  £21,000,000,  irrespective 
of  the  Washington  decisions,  reductions  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than   the   Government  now  contemplate 

*i.e.,  1921-1922. 

t  Hansai-d,  February  13th,  1922. 
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should  be  possible  when  those  decisions  are  taken  into 
account. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  ' '  the  estimates  presented 
to  Parliament  show  policy  in  terms  of  cash,"  and  of 
this  Washington  itself  affords  an  illustration.  The 
American  Government,  in  laying  before  the  Conference 
at  the  very  outset  its  proposals  for  a  naval  holiday,  took 
a  bold  and  dramatic  step.  To  a  major  extent  it  suc- 
ceeded, though  the  failure  to  place  a  ban  upon  sub- 
marines is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

If,  however,  it  had  been  found  impossible  for  the 
Powers  principally  interested  in  Pacific  problems  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  broad  lines  of  policy  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  shipbuilding  holiday  would  have 
been  torpedoed.  The  American  Government — wisely, 
as  it  turned  out — put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  but 
unless  the  horse  had  subsequently  been  forthcoming 
the  cart  would  never  have  got  a  move  on.  However 
appearances  may  be,  it  is  policy  which  determines 
armaments,  and  armaments  which  (to  the  greater 
extent)  determine  expenditure. 

Thus — by  an  apparently  roundabout  route — we  are 
brought  to  the  last  of  our  three  test  questions.  An 
essential  condition  of  the  success  of  the  Washington 
Conference  lay  in  complete  goodwill  between  the 
British  and  American  democracies.  And  here  we  bump 
up  against  the  Irish  question.  Our  failure  in  Ireland — 
and  particularly  the  odious  system  of  reprisals — did 
more  perhaps  to  create  bad  blood  between  Britain  and 
America  than  any  other  single  factor.  America  has  an 
Irish  population  of  something  like  five  millions,  and  so 
long  as  this  great  and  influential  element  in  her 
variegated  citizenship  possessed  a  legitimate  grievance 
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against  Great  Britain  full  understanding  between  the 
two  peoples  was  almost  impossible. 

Newspaper  correspondents  who  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Conference  have  testified  to  the 
immense  and  beneficial  change  in  American  opinion 
which  was  wrought  by  the  Government's  new  Irish 
policy.  Nowhere  has  that  policy  been  welcomed  more 
warmly  than  among  our  friends  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Washington 
Conference  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  common 
sentiment  between  the  great  English-speaking  demo- 
cracies and  the  new  friendship  begotten  by  their 
common  efforts  for  peace. 

A  settlement  with  Ireland  was  necessary  to  a  good 
understanding  with  America,  and  was  thus  interde- 
pendent with  the  question  of  armaments,  the  question 
of  expenditure,  the  question  of  trade,  and  the  question 
of  foreign  and  imperial  policy.  Once  again  we  see  that 
as  soon  as  we  tackle  a  single  political  problem — isolated 
as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight — the  walls  of  the  water- 
tight compartment  collapse,  and  at  once  we  are  plunged 
willy-nilly  in  medias  res. 

It  would  be  possible  to  take  many  more  illustrations. 
Housing,  Free  Trade,  education,  the  land — any  of 
these,  and  a  dozen  others,  would  serve  (if  they  were 
followed  up)  to  point  the  same  moral.  Politics  are  a 
unity — that  is  the  cardinal  fact  on  which  we  have  to 
insist.  For  we  shall  never  solve  the  jig-saw  puzzle 
which  we  call  Society  until  we  recognise  that  it  was 
meant  to  form  one  pattern,  and  that  its  scattered  pieces 
fit,  as  by  a  natural  law,  each  into  the  other. 


VI 

HOW  IT  HITS  JOHN   CITIZEN 

"  I  can't  be  bothered  with  politics  "  is  the  average 
man's  reply  when  tackled  by  some  eager  propagandist, 
anxious  to  shepherd  him  into  the  true  fold.  It  is  the 
business  of  serious  politicians  to  make  him  understand 
that  if  he  will  not  bother  about  politics,  politics  never- 
theless will  insist  on  bothering  him. 

Convince  him  that  his  suspicion  of  "politicians  " 
is  unwarranted ;  prove  to  him  that  politics  are  a  unity 
and  that  their  apparent  complexity  arises  from  the  fact 
that  their  various  problems  are  viewed  out  of  relation 
to  each  other ;  it  still  has  to  be  brought  home  to  him 
that  politics  hit  him,  and  are  a  matter  for  him  of 
bread  and  butter,  hearth  and  home,  and  life  and  death. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  Centenary  dinner,* 
remarked  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  great  newspaper  "  to 
make  righteousness  readable."  So  we  may  say  of  the 
pohtical  evangelist  that  it  is  his  task  "  to  make  politics 
personal." 

Such  a  phrase  is  perhaps  open  to  misconstruction. 
The  last  thing  which  the  writer  wishes  to  suggest  is  that 
personality  should  be  substituted  for  principle  as  the 
basis  of  political  allegiance  or  that  the  endeavour  to 
identify  parties  with  individuals  should  be  encouraged. 

*  Held  at  tlie  Midland  Hotel,  Manch/ester,  May  3rd,  1921. 
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When  it  is  said  that  our  business  is  to  make  poUtics 
personal,  what  is  meant  is  that  by  interpreting  them, 
with  simple  clarity,  in  the  terms  of  everyday  life,  we 
have  got  to  bring  home  to  the  man  in  the  tramcar  and 
the  woman  at  the  wash-tub  that  in  the  most  actual  and 
immediate  sense  politics  are  their  affair. 

There  is  no  need  to  "  talk  down  "  to  the  public. 
The  average  British  citizen  will  always  listen  to  a 
reasoned  argument,  provided  that  it  is  clearly  and 
sensibly  expressed.  And  there  is  ground  for  thinking 
that  he  is  growing  impatient  of  the  windy  rhetoric  with 
which  certain  politicians  have  endeavoured  to  fill  his 
belly  during  the  past  three  years. 

But  there  is  need — and  urgent  need — to  relate  the 
problems  of  "  the  trivial  round,  the  common  task  "  to 
the  questions  with  which  statesmanship  is  concerned, 
and  to  persuade  John  Citizen  that  politics  are  not  an 
obscure  science  which  only  the  initiated  can  under- 
stand, but  are  of  personal  moment  to  him  in  his  busi- 
ness, his  workshop,  and  his  home. 

All  men  and  women  are  "  interested  "  in  politics, 
if  they  but  knew  it.  They  cannot  help  themselves. 
What  political  workers  have  to  do  is  to  prove  to  them 
by  concrete,  actual  illustrations,  where  it  is  that  their 
interests  are  affected. 

We  may  take  by  way  of  illustration  two  of  the 
problems  touched  on  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  a  truism 
that  there  is  no  man  or  w^oman  in  the  country  who  is 
not  ' '  interested  ' '  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  Nearly  two  millions  are  actually 
out  of  work ;  millions  more  are  affected,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  the  consequent  reduction  of  effective 
purchasing  power;  business  men  of  every  kind  and 
class  find  themselves  caught  up  in  the  same  coil. 
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And  what  the  elector  must  be  induced  to  understand 
is  that  the  prevaiUng  unemployment,  which  touches 
him  so  nearly  and  so  hardly,  is  the  consequence  of 
political  causes;  that,  as  Sir  Donald  Maclean  has  said, 
"  bad  business  is  caused  by  bad  politics  "  ;*  and  that 
unless  and  until  he  will  concern  himself  actively  with 
politics,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  these  calamities  fall 
upon  him. 

Politics,  says  the  man  in  the  street,  are  dull.  But 
the  effects  of  political  action — or  inaction — so  far  from 
being  dull,  haunt  him  by  his  bed  and  at  his  board.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  ;  the  Allied  policy  of  reparations ; 
the  failure  to  use  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  fulcrum 
of  a  new  world ;  the  Russian  War ;  and  fifty  other 
blunders  and  crimes  for  which  the  "  politicians  "  have 
been  responsible — these  are  political  questions.  But  in 
the  strictest  sense  they  are  personal  questions,  too,  for 
it  is  these  things  which  in  large  measure  have  created 
the  individual  problems  which  are  harassing  John 
Citizen  to-day. 

So  with  the  "  Anti- Waste  "  campaign.  One  of  the 
principal  pleas  urged  on  behalf  of  an  Anti-Waste  candi- 
date at  a  recent  by-election  was  that  he  knew  nothing 
and  cared  less  about  politics.  Could  folly  itself  go 
further?  What  the  elector  has  got  to  understand  is  that 
the  whole  question  of  Government  expenditure  is  a 
political  question  and  that  if  he  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  interest  himself  in  politics  he  can  hope  for  no  relief. 

The  ground  covered  in  the  last  chapter  need  not  be 
retraced ;  but  here  obviously  is  an  issue  which 
emphasises  the  need  for  personalising  politics.  The 
mere  cry  of  "  Anti- Waste  "  can  accomplish  nothing. 
As  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn  has  said,  it  is  like  trying 
*  Hansard,  October  25th,  1921. 
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to  cure  a  leper  by  scratching  the  scabs  off  his  sores.* 
And  if  the  root  causes  of  over-spending  are  to  be  got  at, 
it  can  be  in  the  realm  of  policy  alone. 

Take,  again,  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Every  housewife  when  she  goes  out  with  her  shopping- 
bag  ;  every  workman  when  he  buys  a  pair  of  boots  or  an 
ounce  of  tobacco ;  every  child  who  purchases  a  packet  of 
sweets,  knows  what  it  means  in  the  sphere  of  personal 
expenditure.  But  how  many  realise  that  it  is  bound  up 
with  these  self-same  political  problems,  with  which 
they  declare  so  often  that  they  cannot  bother  their 
heads? 

If  only  they  could  be  induced  to  see  politics  as  some- 
thing which  touches  them  in  the  pocket  and  the 
stomach  ;  if  only  they  could  be  persuaded  to  recognise 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  directly  related  to  the 
problems  of  foreign  policy,  finance,  tariffs,  and  the  rest, 
there  would  be  a  speedy  end  to  that  political  indiffer- 
ence which  is  so  menacing  a  feature  of  our  social  life 
to-day. 

Or  look  at  the  League  of  Nations.  Here  is  a  great 
enterprise  on  which  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
depends — whose  success  or  failure  involves  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  common , 
ordinary  folk.  Has  the  British  elector  yet  tumbled  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  his  job  ? 

Listen  to  any  street  corner  conversation  and  you 
will  hear  plenty  of  allusions  to  "the  League."  But 
the  odds  are  that  it  is  the  Football  League,  not  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  is  intended. 

John  Citizen  does  not  want  another  war.  In  com- 
mon phrase  he  has  "had  some,"  and  he  is  probably 

*  Article  in  "  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  September-October, 
1921. 
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more  pacific  to-day  than  at  any  previous  period  in  his 
history.  But  he  has  yet  to  see  that  the  prevention  of 
another  catastrophe — infinitely  worse  than  that  from 
which  the  world  has  just  emerged — depends  upon  the 
constant  pressure  of  public  opinion,  through  the  vote, 
and  that  just  as,  quietly  and  heroically,  he  "  did  his 
bit  "  to  win  the  war,  so  now  with  equal  concentration 
he  must  "  do  his  bit  "  to  keep  the  peace. 

This,  above  all  others,  is  a  woman's  question,  for 
war  always  hits  the  woman  hardest.  And  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  this  country  know  it.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  movements  of  opinion  in  recent  by- 
elections  tell  us  how  passionate  is  the  woman  voter's 
desire  for  peace. 

She  wills  the  end ;  but  has  she  yet  realised  that  she 
has  also  got  to  will  the  means?  The  League  of  Nations 
seems  an  abstraction.  Geneva  is  a  long  way  off.  And 
meanwhile  the  children  have  to  be  put  to  bed  or  got  off 
to  school.  Yet  with  the  League  of  Nations  is  bound  up 
those  children's  future,  and  should  it  fail  it  will  be  they 
and  their  mothers  who  will  pay  the  price. 

Here  again  we  have  to  personalise.  So  long  as  the 
League  remains  an  abstraction  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
people,  so  long  will  the  hopes  which  have  been  reposed 
in  it  remain  unrealised.  The  Government  hitherto 
have  treated  it  with  indifference.  And  why?  Because 
they  know  that  the  public  view  it  with  indifference  too. 

The  League  of  Nations  Union  has  done  magni- 
ficent work  in  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
already  interested,  and  its  influence  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. But  never  yet  has  the  League  been  made  a  test 
question  at  elections,  and  other  issues,  whose  urgency 
seems  superficially  more  immediate,  have  been  allowed 
to  push  it  into  the  background. 
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By  hook  or  crook  this  must  be  altered.  The  objects 
of  the  League  have  to  be  expounded  in  such  a  way  that 
the  most  simple  can  understand  them.  Its  machinery 
has  to  be  explained.  The  eftects  of  its  possible  failure 
have  to  be  demonstrated  in  individual  terms.  And  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country  have  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  tJieir  business  to  see  that  it  succeeds. 

These  are  all  of  them  strictly  practical  questions, 
and  it  may  be  objected  that  the  claims  of  the  ideal  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  Not  so.  The  object  of  idealists  is  to 
provide  the  mass  of  ordinary  folk  with  a  better  w^orld  to 
live  in,  and  to  see  that  they  have  access  to  those 
pleasures  of  the  mind  without  which  any  true  civilisa- 
tion is  impossible. 

But  the  ideal  is  only  one  side  of  the  same  medal  of 
which  the  practical  is  the  other,  and  while  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  no  political  appeal  deserves  to  succeed  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  material  alone,  men  and  women 
must  be  made  to  see  how  politics  affect  them  in  the 
common  things  of  life  before  any  sustained  political 
interest  can  be  forthcoming. 

The  ideal  aspect  of  politics  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, for  it  is  this  which  above  all  else  makes  political 
w'ork  worth  while.  And  if  Liberalism  is  to  become 
again  a  great  energising  force  in  British  public  life  it 
must  speak  with  all  the  power  of  a  moral  imperative. 

But  ideals  out  of  relation  to  facts  soon  perish  of 
inanition.  What  Liberals  have  to  do  is  to  put  the  ideal 
in  terms  of  the  practical ;  to  expound  policies  in  terms 
of  the  personal ;  and  to  convince  the  electorate  that  the 
problems  of  politics  are  problems  of  the  home  and  the 
individual. 

Our  task,  therefore,  is  not  only  to  restore  the  moral 
credit  of  British  politics  and  to  demonstrate  that  every 
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political  question  is  one  link  in  a  common  chain.  It  is 
also  to  prove  to  the  man  in  the  street  that  the  end  of 
the  chain  is  in  his  own  hands.  He,  too,  is  bound  up  in 
the  bundle  of  life  with  every  other  citizen,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  is  the  welfare  of  its  parts. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  democracy  to  make  a  new 
civilisation.  If  its  will  is  weak  it  is  because  it  has  failed 
as  yet  to  grasp  the  full  magnitude  of  its  opportunity.  To 
arouse  it  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  and  make  self- 
government  a  reality  and  not  a  phrase  is  the  true  task 
of  all  progressives. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  in  the  third  line  of  his 
familiar  verse  Blake  changed  from  the  singular  to  the 
plural : — 

"  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight. 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  toe  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 
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I 

FAITH   AND    WOKIvS 

LIBEEALISM  is  an  ideal.  But  it  is  not  only  an  ideal. 
^  It  is  a  working  faith.  Looking  back,  indeed, 
upon  "  the  nineteenth  century  and  after,"  we  can 
almost  say  that  it  is  the  only  faith  that  does  work.  In 
every  sphere  wiiere  England  has  pressed  on  towards 
better  things,  in  every  sphere  where  experiment  has 
been  justified  by  experience,  England  has  been  led  by 
the  Liberal  spirit. 

In  a  previous  volume*  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  development  of  Liberal  theory,  showing 
how  it  has  evolved  from  the  half-articulate  murmurings 
of  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
through  the  successive  efforts  of  the  early  Radicals,  the 
Utilitarians  and  the  "  Manchester  men,"  until  it  found 
in  the  political  idealism  of  Thomas  Hill  Green  a  new 
spiritual  dynamic,  and  stands  to-day  as  the  hope  of  a 
happier  world  order. 

Our  task  in  these  pages  is  different.  It  is  to  show 
how  theory  has  worked  out  in  practice  ;  how  the  Liberal 
idea  has  clothed  itself  with  flesh  and  blood ;  how  "  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  "  has  found  concrete  embodiment 

*  "  Is  Liberalism  Dead?  "       (Allen  &  Unwin.) 
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in  legislation  and  been  applied  to  the  various  problems 
of  national,  imperial,  and  international  life. 

Labour  critics  sometimes  ask,  "  What  have  the 
Liberals  done?  "  The  challenge  is  one  to  be  welcomed. 
Liberals  are  not  ashamed  of  their  past ;  they  glory  in  it. 
For  they  know  that  their  principles  have  been  put  to 
the  acid  test  and  proved  true  metal.  Turning  over  the 
pages  of  the  history  book,  they  can  say,  "  Here,  and 
here,  and  here,  our  faith  was  tried,  and  in  its  trial  was 
vindicated  by  the  event." 

Liberals  do  not  live  in  their  past ;  but  they  find  in  it 
inspiration  for  the  present,  and  a  boundless  and  con- 
fident hope  for  the  future.  The  Liberal  Party,  when  it 
invites  the  confidence  of  the  electorate,  does  not  come 
empty-handed.  Its  best  recommendation  lies  in  its 
record,  and  it  brings  with  it  the  unimpeachable  refer- 
ence of  its  own  achievement. 

It  was  Liberalism  that  won  a  franchise  "  broad- 
based  upon  the  people's  will  "  ;  Liberalism  that  emanci- 
pated Labour  ;  Liberalism  that  freed  British  trade  from 
the  fetters  of  Protection ;  Liberalism  that  laid  the 
foundations  of  democratic  finance;  Liberalism  that 
opened  up  the  road  to  a  better  social  order ;  Liberalism 
that  converted  "  the  British  association  of  nations  " 
from  an  Empire  into  a  Commonwealth  ;  Liberalism  that 
moralised  the  whole  conception  of  foreign  policy  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  in  international  relations  the 
great  "  idea  of  public  right." 

"  What  have  the  Liberals  done?  " — let  history 
herself  make  answer. 

Liberalism,  however,  has  been  a  progressive  revela- 
lation ,  and  many  beliefs  once  held  axiomatic  have  been 
superseded  in  the  light  of  fuller  experience.  The 
Liberal  of  to-day  does  not  stand  where  his  father  did  ; 
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if  he  did  he  would  be,  not  a  Liberal,  but  a  Conservative. 
The  Liberal  spirit  is  one  of  adventure  and  experiment 
and  inquiry.     It  is  always  willing  to  learn. 

Liberalism  is  not  dogmatic  but  tolerant,  believing 
that  "  there  is  yet  more  light  and  truth  to  break  forth  " 
from  its  historic  gospel.  In  theory  it  has  taken  on  an 
ever  larger  content,  discarding  what  has  proved 
inadequate,  inapplicable,  or  obsolete,  and  absorbing  as 
it  has  grown  new  elements  of  thought  and  inspiration. 
In  practice  it  has  pursued  a  path  of  steady  progress, 
profiting  by  its  own  mistakes,  endeavouring  to  improve 
upon  itself,  and  ever  urged  on  towards  fresh  horizons 
by  the  impulse  of  new  discovery. 

There  is,  however,  no  call  to  put  the  claim  too  high. 
The  Liberal  Party,  like  every  human  institution,  has 
blundered  and  muddled  and  sinned.  It  has  done  some 
things  that  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone 
many  things  that  it  ought  to  have  done.  Sometimes  it 
has  turned  its  back  on  its  own  principles,  failed  in  its 
faith,  and  allowed  the  inner  light  to  burn  dim. 

On  the  party  organism,  moreover,  one  can  find,  if 
one  looks  for  them,  many  unlovely  excrescences — the 
tuft-hunters,  the  careerists,  the  tapers  and  tadpoles  who 
follow  in  the  wake  of  every  political  movement.  And, 
seeing  them,  the  cynic  will  say  that  the  party  itself  is 
rotten  and  that  Liberalism,  like  every  other  political 
label,  is  a  camouflage  for  corruption  and  self-seeking. 

But  once  again  let  us  remember  that  Liberalism  is 
not  always  the  same  thing  as  the  Liberal  Party.  The 
one  is  a  spirit,  a  tradition  ;  the  other  a  working  political 
organisation  composed  of  imperfect  human  beings. 

When  the  Liberal  Party  has  been  strong  and  done 
good  service  for  the  commonwealth,  it  has  been  because 
it  has  maintained  contact  with  the  spiritual  sources  of 
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its  faith,  and  been  willing,  even  at  the  price  of  tem- 
porary unpopularity,  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  principles 
which  it  has  professed.  When  it  has  been  weak,  and 
failed,  it  has  been  because  it  has  lost  that  contact,  and, 
thinking  in  terms  of  tactics  or  expediency,  has  forgotten 
its  moral  purpose.    Herein  is  a  lesson  for  to-day. 

There  is  a  further  consideration.  Life  means 
growth ,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  child  the 
ripe  experience  of  the  full-grown  man.  Just  because, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Liberalism  has  been  evolu- 
tionary, we  find  that  in  the  earlier  record  of  the  Liberal 
Party  there  is  much  for  a  modern  to  criticise.  A  sense 
of  historical  perspective  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  see 
the  Liberal  achievement  in  its  just  proportions.  It  is 
always  a  mistake  to  look  at  yesterday  with  the  eyes  of 
to-day,  and  to  apply  to  those  who  went  before  us  the 
same  standards  that  we  exact  from  our  contemporaries. 
The  men  of  1832,  the  men  of  1870,  the  men  of  1885, 
were  creatures  of  their  generation  and  environment, 
and  in  passing  judgment  we  must  allow  for  their 
limitations. 

This  caution  must  be  observed  when  we  come 
to  estimate  the  achievement  of  nineteenth-century 
Liberalism.  Judged  by  to-day's  standards,  much  of  its 
earlier  work  must  appear  sadly  timid  and  commonplace. 
It  faltered  here,  it  hesitated  there,  it  refused  somewhere 
else  to  take  a  plunge  which  we  can  now  see  would  have 
been  amply  justified.  But  let  us  be  reasonable.  Changes 
which,  when  first  advocated  by  the  more  advanced 
elements  in  the  Liberal  Party,  were  scouted  as  revolu- 
tionary, are  so  much  the  commonplaces  of  our  present- 
day  civilisation  that  we  take  them  for  granted,  forget- 
ting the  faith  and  effort  which  were  called  for  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  pass. 
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Yesterday's  Eadicalism  is  (to-day's  Conservatism,  and 
the  heterodoxy  of  the  one  generation  is  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  next.  LiberaUsm  did  not  spring,  mature  and 
fully  armed,  from  the  head  of  some  inspired  prophet. 
It  has  all  along  been  progressive  and  experimental,  ris- 
ing on  stepping-stones  of  its  dead  self  to  higher  things. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Liberal 
Party  is  one  of  continuous  transition.  Time  and  again 
its  more  timid  elements  have  hived  off,  ultimately  to 
coalesce  with  the  Conservatism  which  is  their  more 
congenial  home.  In  the  past  few  years  we  can  see  this 
process  again  at  work.  But  the  Liberal  Party, 
apparently  weakened  for  the  moment  by  these  defec- 
tions, has  on  each  occasion  gained  new  strength,  and, 
braced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  summoned  to 
organise  itself  afresh,  has  been  enriched  by  a  fresh 
accession  of  moral  force.  Here,  too,  history  is  now 
repeating  itself. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  made  mistakes,  and  we  may 
make  a  present  of  that  admission  to  its  critics.  If, 
however,  the  Labour  Party  could  look  back  on  an 
equally  long  existence,  and  had  enjoyed  similar  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  its  capacity  in  the  sphere  of  legis- 
lation and  administration,  would  not  its  supporters  be 
constrained  to  a  like  confession? 

It  has  wisely  been  said  that  the  Labour  Party  pos- 
sesses a  future  because  it  does  not  possess  a  past,  and, 
having  no  historic  habitation — glass  or  otherwise — it  is 
easy  for  it  to  throw  stones  at  Liberalism.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  argument.  Just  because  Labour 
has  never  yet  been  put  to  the  test  of  government,  no 
one  can  measure  its  promise  by  its  performance.  Its 
record  is  a  tabula  rasa,  and  thinking  men  and  women, 
asking  some  better  recommendation  than  a  multitude 
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of  paper  pledges,  may  well  prefer  to  give  their  support 
to  a  party  which  can  be  judged  by  the  facts. 

Looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  and  not  asking 
from  a  youngster  in  his  teens  the  mature  judgment  of 
a  full-grown  man,  we  may  justly  claim  that  the  Liberal 
Party  has  been  vindicated  by  experience  and  that  its 
many-sided  achievement  in  the  past  forms  one  of  the 
shining  chapters  in  our  national  history, 

Toryism — fighting  tenaciously  for  the  preservation 
of  abuses  and  greeting  every  attempt  to  reform  the 
social  order  as  a  menace  to  its  own  privileges — has 
always  been  in  the  wrong,  save  when  discretion  has 
seemed  to  it  the  better  part  of  valour  and  it  has  hastened 
to  appropriate  the  policies  which  it  has  opposed. 

It  fought  Free  Trade  ;  it  fought  the  extension  of  the 
franchise ;  it  fought  the  removal  of  religious  tests  and 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  It 
resisted  the  death  duties  of  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  the 
Home  Kule  Bills  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  the  Budgets 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

It  provoked  a  grave  constitutional  crisis  by  its 
refusal — save  under  the  menace  of  force  majeure — to 
surrender  the  absolute  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
laid  the  train  of  all  subsequent  misfortunes  in  Ireland 
by  supporting  the  Ulster  "  Covenanters  "  in  their 
threat  of  rebellion  against  the  Crown.  Had  it  possessed 
the  power,  it  would  have  prevented  the  grant  of  self- 
government  to  South  Africa,  and  so  left,  as  the  legacy 
of  the  war  for  which  it  was  responsible,  enduring  hatred 
between  Boer  and  Briton. 

Wherever  Toryism  has  been  wrong,  Liberalism  has 
been  right,  and  by  its  faith  and  courage  has  proved 
itself  the  true  custodian  of  the  national  interests. 
Popular  memory  is  short,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  no 
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such  thing  as  gratitude  in  poUtics.  Yet  we  do  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  what  Liberalism  has  accomplished 
in  the  past,  for  it  is  the  best  assurance  of  what  it  can 
accomplish  in  the  future. 

Some  aspects  of  the  Liberal  achievement  are  dealt 
with  in  the  following  chapters.  Since  space  is  limited, 
only  a  part  of  the  story  can  be  told,  and  it  wall  be  found 
that  many  familiar  sides  of  the  Liberal  effort— the 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  establishment 
of  free  compulsory  education,  the  reform  of  local  govern- 
ment, &c. — have  been  passed  over.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing what  must  necessarily  have  been  a  superficial  survey 
of  the  whole  ground,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  take 
six  specific  features  of  the  record  and  treat  of  them  in 
detail.  The  narrative,  therefore,  is  incomplete,  but 
from  it  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  something  of 
"  what  the  Liberals  have  done." 


II 

THE  WINNING  OF  THE  VOTE 

Liberalism  is  always  an  emancipating  force.  It 
seeks  to  strike  off  fetters,  to  break  down  barriers,  to  let 
the  soul  of  man  out  of  prison. 

In  considering  its  historical  achievement  it  is 
natural  to  begin  with  its  activities  in  the  field  of  political 
reform.  It  is,  indeed,  from  its  early  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion that  it  takes  its  name,  for  it  was  the  popular  asso- 
ciation of  British  progressives  with  the  idees  liberales 
of  Eevolutionary  France  that  gave  ' '  Liberalism  ' '  its 
place  in  our  political  nomenclature. 

Citizenship  is  the  kernel  of  the  Liberal  creed  and 
self-government  the  condition  on  which  it  insists  as 
essential  to  the  winning  of  any  larger  liberty.  Inevitably 
the  attack  on  political  monopoly  formed  the  first  line  in 
the  Liberal  advance,  for  until  that  monopoly  was  broken 
democracy  could  never  come  into  its  own. 

On  the  long  road  towards  the  establishment  of  equal 
citizenship  there  are  five  well-marked  milestones — the 
Eeform  Acts  of  1832,  1867,  and  1884;  the  Parliament 
Act  of  1911 ;  and  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
of  1918.  Three  of  these  measures  were  carried  by  Whig 
or  Liberal  Governments,  one  by  a  Tory  Government, 
and  one  by  a  Coalition  Government,  supported  for  this 
particular  purpose  by  all  parties  in  the  State.  To  what 
extent,  then,  are  we  justified  in  claiming  the  winning  of 
the  vote  as  a  Liberal  achievement? 
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First,  let  us  look  at  the  Great  Reform  Bill.  Its 
parentage  at  all  events  is  beyond  all  question,  for 
Toryism  played  no  part  in  either  its  conception  or  its 
begetting. 

The  Reform  movement  of  the  latter  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Radical  in  its  roots.  Patronised 
as  it  was  by  the  more  progressive  among  the  Whigs,  it 
was  making  some  headway  even  in  Parliament  itself, 
when  it  was  submerged  by  the  tidal  wave  of  anti- 
Jacobinism.  With  the  repressive  measures  adopted  by 
the  younger  Pitt,  "  political  life  (in  Mr.  Trevelyan'a 
phrase)  died  out  of  England."  It  was  high  treason  to 
write  or  speak  against  the  Constitution  as  then  estab- 
lished, and  mob  law  played  effective  second  to  the  law 
of  the  King's  Courts. 

Even,  however,  in  those  dark  days  there  were  some 
who  kept  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  alive.  While  the  bolder 
of  the  Radicals  still  held  together,  Grey  (who  had  been 
a  prime  mover  in  the  formation  of  the  ' '  Friends  of  the 
People  ")  introduced  in  1795  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  establishment  of  a 
ratepaying  franchise. 

But  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Reform. 
Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  existing  temper  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  and  Grey  abandoned  active  effort 
and  went  into  retirement,  not  to  return  till  he  carried 
the  Reform  Bill  triumphantly  to  the  Statute-book. 

By  1830  times  had  changed.  The  wave  of  terrified 
reaction  had  spent  itself.  A  new  King  had  come  to  the 
throne.  The  country  was  ripe  for  Reform,  and  Grey, 
who  in  his  retirement  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  object 
of  his  early  political  efforts,  found  himself  carried  on  a 
flood-tide  to  success. 
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Overcoming  the  objections  of  his  more  timid  col- 
leagues, overawing  the  Second  Chamber  by  the  threat  of 
peer-creation,  supported  by  the  solid  weight  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes,  he  pushed  the  Keform  Act 
through  both  Houses  and  broke  for  ever  the  monopoly 
of  the  landed  aristocracy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Grey's  was  only  a  limited 
objective ;  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  enfranchised 
none  but  the  bourgeoisie;  and  that,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  its  authors  are  undeserving  of  the  praise  lavished 
upon  them  by  historians.  But  let  us  maintain  our  sense 
of  perspective.  The  Great  Eeform  Act  was  the  limit  of 
what  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons  could  bring 
itself  to  accept.  It  was  far  wider  in  its  scope,  far  bolder 
in  its  intention,  than  the  more  conservative  members  of 
Grey's  own  party  liked.  Most  important  of  all,  it  set 
Great  Britain  firmly  on  the  path  towards  a  fuller  political 
emancipation  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
reforms. 

"  The  Reform  Bill,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "  laid  it 
down  that  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  no 
longer  be  purchased  or  inherited  as  private  property,  but 
must  represent  the  people.  That  principle  being  estab- 
lished once  for  all,  the  further  definition  of  the  classes 
who  were  to  be  regarded  as  constitutionally  *  the  people  ' 
was  sure  to  be  made  afresh  with  each  changing  genera- 
tion. The  battle  for  popular  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  won  in  1832."*  Such  were  the  results  of 
the  first  great  Liberal  fight  for  political  reform. 

When  we  come  to  examine  our  next  landmark — the 
Reform  Act  of  1867 — w^e  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
quite  different  circumstances.    Here  is  a  measure  intro- 

*"Loi'd  Orey  of   the  Reform  Bill,"    p.   350.     (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 
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duced  by  a  Tory  Government,  passed  by  a  Tory  House 
of  Commons,  and  quietly  accepted  by  a  Tory  House  of 
Lords.  What  right  have  we  to  claim  the  credit  of  it 
for  LiberaUsm?    Let  us  see. 

The  Tories  had  fought  the  Act  of  1832  tooth  and  nail. 
They  had  also  fought  the  Keform  Bill  introduced  by 
Palmerston's  Government  in  1860,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  lower  both  the  county  and  the  borough  franchises, 
and  the  Eeform  Bill  of  Lord  John  Kussell's  Government 
in  1866,  which  had  a  similar  purpose.  In  these  latter 
instances,  it  is  true,  they  had  been  abetted  by  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  was  primarily  due 
to  their  persistent  obstruction  that  the  cause  of  Keform 
was  held  up. 

Neither  of  these  measures,  it  may  be  noted,  was  very 
heroic.  They  were  both  of  them  compromises,  inevit- 
able in  view  of  the  divisions  in  the  Whig  Party,  and  they 
did  not  satisfy  the  more  advanced  among  its  members. 
Certainly  they  w^ere  inadequate  w4ien  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  Bright,  Cobden,  and  the  Radicals. 

But  they  w^ere  at  least  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  as  such  were  welcomed  by  the  progressive  elements 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  Bright  in 
particular  threw  himself  with  great  vigour  into  the  fight 
for  the  bill  of  1866,  and  Gladstone  made  some  of  his  most 
powerful  speeches  in  its  support.*  Yet  even  these 
measures,  modest  as  they  were,  were  stoutly  resisted  by 
the  Tories,  who,  it  seemed,  had  learned  little  from  the 
lessons  of  '32. 

*  It  was  in  1864  that  Gladstone  made  his  famous  declaration, 
which  got  him  into  such  hot  water  with  Lord  Palmerston  :  "  I 
call  upon  the  adversary  to  show  cause,  and  I  venture  to  say  tliat 
every  man  who  is  not  presumably  incapacitat^ed  by  some 
personal  consideration  of  personal  fitness  or  of  political  danger 
is  normally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution. " 
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But  within  a  j'ear  of  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  proposals  Toryism,  having  strained  at  the 
gnat,  swallowed  the  entire  camel.  As  first  introduced, 
Disraeli's  bill  was  a  complex  and  somewhat  timorous 
measure,  hedged  round  with  all  kinds  of  restrictions. 
Early  in  the  session  one  of  his  Cabinet  colleagues  had 
declared  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the 
Government  making  themselves  responsible  for  any- 
thing which  would  be  "in  accordance  with  the  views 
which  have  always  been  so  ably  and  consistently  advo- 
cated by  the  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)." 

But  this  good  gentleman  had  under-estimated  Mr. 
Disraeli's  capacities  as  a  quick-change  artist.  Before 
the  bill  reached  the  Statute-book  it  had  been  turned 
inside  out.  The  restrictions  and  reservations  with  which 
it  had  originally  been  encumbered  had  been  thrown  over- 
board. And  in  its  final  form  it  meant  household  suffrage 
pure  and  simple. 

What  then  had  happened?  Had  Toryism  been 
converted  ?  Did  it  don  the  wdiite  sheet  and  acknowledge 
its  errors  in  the  past?  Had  a  change  of  heart  taken 
place  among  those  who  had  fought  the  Act  of  1832  and 
successfully  obstructed  the  bills  of  1860  and  186G  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  All  that  had  occurred  had  been  that  Toryism, 
by  one  of  those  sudden  volte  faces  which,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
has  said,  recur  in  its  history  "  with  the  periodicity  of  a 
comet  or  an  echpse,"*  had  seized  the  chance  for  a 
deft  stroke  of  "  political  strategy,"  and  (in  the  words 
employed  by  Mr,  Disraeli  himself  in  another  connection) 
had  "  caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and  stolen  their 
clothes." 

There  is  no  patent  in  political  ideas.  No  copyright 
protects  a  party  programme.  And  this  fact  plays  into 
*  Speech  at  Newcastle,  November  25th,  1921. 
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the  hands  of  those  who  care  more  for  office  than  honour. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  Tory  Government  that  carried 
household  suffrage.  But  does  that  make  Eeform  any  less 
a  Liberal  achievement?  Surely  not.  What  we  have  to 
ask  is  not  who  placed  this  measure  eventually  on  the 
Statute-book,  but  who  were  its  real  authors;  not  who 
adopted  the  principles  of  Reform  when  the  battle  was 
already  won,  but  who  fought  for  them  through  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day. 

And  to  this  question  there  is  only  one  answer.  It 
was  the  Radicals  who  did  the  spade-work ;  the  en- 
lightened Whigs  who  bore  the  battle's  brunt.  For  years 
they  fought  Toryism,  relentlessly  and  persistently,  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  a  wider  franchise.  It  seemed  that 
they  had  failed.  But  when  Toryism  doubled  in  its  tracks 
and  sponsored  the  very  principles  which  it  had  so  long 
anathematised,  theirs  was  the  moral  triumph.  It  was 
they  who  laboured,  though  their  enemies  entered  into 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.    Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

With  the  Reform  Act  of  1884  all  is  clear  sailing.  This 
measure,  enfranchising  the  agricultural  worker  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  artisan  in  towns  and  cities, 
and  adding  2,000,000  electors  to  the  aggregate  consti- 
tuency of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  carried  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  second  Administration,  and  its  place  in  the 
record  of  Liberal  achievement  is  beyond  all  challenge. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words  in  introducing  the  bill  may 
be  noted,  for  they  bear  significant  testimony  to  the 
change  which  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  Liberal 
agitation  had  brought  about  in  the  general  attitude 
towards  Reform. 

"  I  am  not  prepared,"  he  said,  "  to  discuss  admis- 
sion to  the  franchise  now  as  it  was  discussed  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Lord  John  BiiBsell  had  to  state,  with  almost 
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bated  breath,  that  he  expected  to  add  in  the  three  king- 
doms half  a  million  to  the  constituencies.  It  is  not  now 
a  question  of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more.  I  take  my 
stand  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  capable  citizens,  be  they  few  or  be  they  many— and 
if  they  be  many,  so  much  the  better — is  an  addition  to 
the  strength  of  the  State.  The  strength  of  a  modern 
State  lies  in  the  representative  system."  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  the  political  emancipation  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  accomplished. 

After  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  at  the  polls  in  1886 
Toryism — with  a  brief  interval  from  1892  to  1895 — held 
the  reins  of  power  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  political  landslide  of  1906  sent  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons  once  more  to  Westminster  that  questions  of 
constitutional  reform  again  asserted  themselves. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Liberalism  working  along  the 
line  of  franchise  extension,  ever  seeking  to  bring  a  larger 
number  of  the  population  into  the  circle  of  active  citizen- 
ship. But  advance  along  a  parallel  line  was  also 
urgently  needed.  All  this  time  there  had  lain  on  demo- 
cracy the  dead  hand  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  until 
that  incubus  was  removed  the  representative  principle 
itself  was  in  peril. 

The  representative  system  depends  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  House  of  Commons,  its  political  com- 
plexion determined  by  the  voice  of  the  electors,  shall 
have  the  power  to  carry  its  will  into  effect.  That 
assumption  was  only  partially  correct  before  the  Parlia- 
ment Act.  Bills  brought  in  by  a  Tory  Government  were 
assured  an  untroubled — almost  an  automatic — passage 
through  the  Second  Chamber  ;  but  progressive  measures 
^vere  always  liable  to  be  emasculated  or  destroyed. 
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The  position  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain in  his  Radical  days  when  he  said:  "  The  House 
of  Lords  is  permanently  in  opposition  to  a  Liberal 
House  of  Commons.  ...  It  is  sometimes  described  as 
an  independent  House  of  Legislature,  but  it  is  not  inde- 
pendent. The  House  of  Lords  has  become,  so  far  as  its 
majority  is  concerned,  a  mere  branch  of  the  Tory 
caucus,  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Tory  organisation,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  does  what  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
Tory  Party  suggest."* 

Clearly  such  a  state  of  affairs,  striking  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  representative  principle,  robbed  a  popular 
franchise  of  half  its  value.  A  Tory  vote — provided  that 
a  Tory  Government  was  returned  to  powder — was  valid 
enough  ;  a  Liberal  vote,  even  though  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
counted  for  just  as  much  as  the  House  of  Lords  was 
gracious  enough  to  permit. 

How  much  that  was  became  apparent  when  the 
Liberal  Party  was  returned  triumphant  at  the  polls  in 
1906.  In  one  effort  after  another  the  new  Government 
found  itself  thwarted  or  embarrassed.  Its  Education 
and  Licensing  Bills  were  destroyed.  Its  Plural  Voting 
Bill  was  rejected.  It  knew  that  if  it  were  to  introduce 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  it  would  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Only  under  protest  did  the  Lords  accept  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Bill,  Lord  Lansdowne  (the  Tory  leader) 
describing  it  as  "  a  measure  which  we  regard  with  great 
apprehension,  and  which,  w^e  fear,  may  have  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  effects  upon  the  future  of  this 
country."  Similarly  the  Lords  passed  the  Trades  Dis- 
putes Act  only  because  (to  quote  Lord  Lansdowne  again) 
it  did  not  offer  "  favourable  ground  "  f or  a  contest  with 
*  Speech  at  Hanley,  October  7th,  1884, 
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the  Lower  Chamber.  The  crowning  insult  came  in 
1909  when  the  Lords  rejected  the  Budget  and  chal- 
lenged the  whole  principle  of  the  Commons'  control  of 
the  purse. 

Into  the  details  of  the  battle  for  the  Parliament  Act 
it  is  needless  to  enter  here.  Its  bitterness  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  struggle.  The  Tories  employed  every 
weapon — legitimate  and  illegitimate — in  their  efforts  to 
defeat  it,  even  exploiting  the  King's  name  in  their 
attempts  to  prevent  its  final  passage. 

Democracy  certainly  owes  nothing  to  Toryism  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Lords'  veto.  It  was  only  under  the 
threat  of  peer-creation — w^hich  exerted  a  similar 
influence  in  1832 — that  the  Upper  Chamber  eventually 
swallowed  the  obnoxious  draught,  and  even  then  there 
was  no  dearth  of  "  die-hards  "  to  advise  it  to  reject  the 
bill  and  "  damn  the  consequences." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  plan  of  the  Par- 
liament Act  was  first  adumbrated  by  James  Mill  (the 
father  of  John  Stuart  Mill)  as  long  ago  as  1836.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  "  London  Keview  "  for  January 
of  that  year  he  proposed  that  a  bill  passed  in  three  suc- 
ctssive  sessions  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
become  law,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

This  article  was  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  and  widely 
circulated,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Bright,  who,  in  his  famous  speech  at 
Birmingham  on  August  4th,  1884,  went  even  further 
and  suggested  that  the  Lords  should  only  have  the  right 
to  reject  a  bill  once,  after  which,  if  passed  again  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  should  have  the  force  of  law. 

The  Parliament  Act,  not  only  in  the  principle  which 
ynderlay  it  but  in  the  method  which  it  applied,  was 
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therefore  of  real  Radical  parentage,  aud  the  Govern- 
ment which  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  it  on  the 
Statute-book  was  following  in  the  true  line  of  Liberal 
tradition. 

The  Parliament  Act  swept  away — it  is  to  be  hoped 
for  ever — the  absolute  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
conclusively  established  the  Commons'  exclusive  control 
of  finance.  The  Second  Chamber  can  still  delay,  but  it 
can  no  longer  prevent,  the  passage  of  progressive 
measures,  and  electors  who  vote  for  Liberal  or  Labour 
candidates  may  now  do  so  in  the  assurance  that  if  the 
party  which  they  support  has  a  working  majority  in  the 
Lower  Chamber  it  can  eventually  carry  its  proposals 
into  law. 

It  is  true  that  Toryism,  in  virtue  of  its  "  auld 
alliance  "  with  the  House  of  Lords,  still  has  an  advan- 
tage, but  real  value  has  now  been  given  to  the  vote  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  democracy  been  made  effective. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  which  removed  many  anomalies 
in  our  electoral  law,  simplified  the  whole  process  of 
registration,  effected  a  considerable  redistribution  of 
seats,  virtually  abolished  plural  voting,  more  than 
doubled  the  aggregate  electorate  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  gave  the  vote  to  women  over  thirty  years  of 
age  on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

This  measure  is  claimed  as  a  "  triumph  ' '  of  the 
Coalition.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  carried  by  j\Ir. 
Lloyd  George's  Administration.  But  it  can  safely  be 
asserted  that  its  passage  would  have  been  equally 
assured  had  Mr.  Asquith  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  for  the  Speaker's  Conference  from  which 
emanated  the  proposals  on  which  the  Act  was  based 
was  convened  on  his  initiative,  and  it  was  he  who,  on 
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March  28th,  1917,  moved  the  resolution  aftiriiiing  that 
legislation  should  promptly  be  introduced  on  the  lines 
of  its  report.* 

So  scanty  is  the  plumage  that  adorns  the  Coalition's 
headgear,  that  for  mere  charity's  sake  one  would  be 
reluctant  to  rob  it  of  a  single  feather.  It  is  fully  justified 
in  claiming  such  credit  as  may  accrue  to  it  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  control  of  affairs  when  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act  was  carried  into  law. 

But  the  measure — inasmuch  as  it  received  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  Liberal  and  Labour  Members  in  the 
House  of  Commons — can  in  no  sense  be  claimed  as  a 
party  triumph.  Its  original  inspiration  rests  with 
Mr.  Asquith's  Administration,  its  main  proposals  were 
accepted  by  all  sections  in  the  House  of  Commons,  its 
smooth  passage  was  due  to  the  welcome  which  it 
received  from  parties  unrepresented  in  the  Government, 
and  the  assumptions  on  which  it  was  based  were  clear 
and  natural  deductions  from  Liberal  principles.  Subject 
to  these  reservations  the  Coalition  is  entitled  to  all  the 
kudos  which  it  can  extract  from  the  fact  that  it  passed 
the  measure  into  law. 

But  what  of  women's  enfranchisement?  What  did 
Liberalism  do  to  bring  that  about?  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  old  days  of  the  suffrage  agitation 
many  of  the  most  redoubtable  opponents  of  women's 
rights  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  That  more  were  to  be  found  among  the  Tories 
does  not  greatly  affect  the  issue.  The  fact  remains  that 
in  this  controversy — a  test  case,  as  it  will  be  regarded, 
from  the  woman's  point  of  view— the  Liberal  Party  was 

*  It  should,  moreover,  be  noted  tliat  in  tfliis  House  of 
Commons  there  was  a  Liberal  majority  and  that  the  division 
precipitated  by  the  1918  election  had  not  then  arisen. 
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divided,  and  some  of  its  most  honoured  leaders  were  on 
the  wrong  side. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say?  That  Liberalism  failed 
when  tested  by  this  great  issue?  Some,  no  doubt,  will 
make  that  reply.  But  surely  there  is  something  further 
to  be  said.  It  is  true  that  the  opposition  to  women's 
suffrage  cut  clean  across  party  divisions.  It  is  true  that 
when  women's  political  rights  were  at  last  acknow- 
ledged, the  acknowledgment  was  made  by  a  Coalition 
Government  and  endorsed  by  a  majority  in  all  parties  in 
the  State.  It  is  true  that  among  the  best  friends  of 
women's  suffrage  were  distinguished  Conservative 
statesmen  and  that  the  cause  found  some  support  even 
among  the  Conservative  rank  and  file. 

But,  philosophically  and  historically  speaking, 
woman  as  a  citizen  is  none  the  less  the  child  of  Liberal 
thought.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  one  needs  but  turn 
to  Mill's  most  prescient  pamphlet.  In  "  The  Subjec- 
tion of  Women  "  the  case  for  emancipation  is  set  forth 
with  unmatched  lucidity,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  volume  of  a  similar  kind  played  a  more 
effective  part  in  suffrage  propaganda.  The  pamphlet 
was  published  in  1869,  and  it  took  nearly  fifty  years  for 
it  to  bear  fruit  in  legislation.  But  there,  in  its  pages, 
are  the  seeds  of  woman's  freedom,  and  now  that  at  last 
the  harvest  has  been  reaped  the  early  sower  should  be 
remembered. 

Liberals  who  championed  the  woman's  right  to  vote 
did  so  because  they  believed— with  Mill — that  its  recog- 
nition followed  naturally  from  Liberal  principles. 
Every  argument  adduced  in  favour  of  democracy  seemed 
to  them  an  argument  for  the  enfranchisement  of  both 
sexes.  Inside  their  own  party  they  found  many  who  did 
not  share  this  view,  but  held  that  for  one  reason  or 
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another  woman  as  woman  was  incapacitated  from  exer- 
cising the  franchise.  But  of  those  who  took  this  position 
the  great  majority  have  since  admitted  that  they  were 
in  the  wrong,  and  the  attitude  of  their  opponents  has 
been  vindicated. 

While,  therefore,  we  cannot  set  the  credit  of  the 
actual  achievement  to  any  single  party  and  while  we 
may  recognise  the  services  rendered  by  many  Conserva- 
tives in  the  later  days  of  the  struggle  for  women's  rights, 
we  are  entitled  to  say  that  but  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Liberal  movement  woman's  place  in  the  commonwealth 
might  never  have  been  acknowledged,  and  that  to 
Liberal  thinkers,  who  fought  her  battle  when  "  Votes 
for  Women  "  was  still  a  joke,  she  owes  the  impetus  of 
her  emancipation. 

"  Liberalism,  a  faith  that  works  " — that  is  the  motif 
of  these  chapters.  At  all  events,  in  the  sphere  of 
political  reform  the  claim  has  surely  been  substantiated. 
Liberal  ideas,  Liberal  effort,  Liberal  organisation,  have 
been  the  driving  force  behind  the  long  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  the  people,  and  the  great  landmarks  on  the 
road  to  political  freedom  have  been  built  by  Liberal 
hands. 

And  the  faith  in  free  citizenship  which  inspired  and 
sustained  these  efforts — has  that  not  been  justified  by 
events?  Liberals  said  that  the  broader  the  basis  of 
consent  on  which  government  rested  the  more  stable 
government  itself  would  be.  Is  there  anyone  to-day 
who  doubts  that  they  were  right?  They  said  that  no 
class  was  either  good  enough  or  wise  enough  to  play 
despot  to  the  rest.  Is  there  anyone  now  who  would 
challenge  the  assertion?  They  said  that  it  was  better 
to  trust  the  people  than  to  bully  them  by  force  or  buy 
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them  off  with  bribes.  Is  there  anyone  who,  in  a  public 
place,  would  dare  say  that  they  were  wrong? 

The  Liberal  achievement  is  still  incomplete.  Further 
steps  have  still  to  be  taken  ere  democracy  can  call  itself 
unchallenged  master  of  its  own  household.  These, 
however,  must  be  postponed  for  discussion  to  a  later 
stage.  Our  review  of  the  fight  for  political  reform  is 
now  concluded,  and  as  we  turn  the  last  page  we  cannot 
do  better  than  remind  ourselves  of  the  passage  with 
which  Mill  closes  the  third  chapter  of  his  essay  on 
"  Representative  Government." 

"It  is  evident,"  he  says — and  his  words  may  be 
taken  as  a  statement  of  Liberal  belief — "  that  the  only 
government  which  can  fully  satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  social  state  is  one  in  which  the  whole  people  parti- 
cipate ;  that  any  participation,  even  in  the  smallest 
public  function,  is  useful  ;  that  the  participation  should 
everywhere  be  as  great  as  the  general  degree  of  improve- 
ment of  the  community  will  allow ;  and  that  nothing 
less  can  be  ultimately  desirable  than  the  admission  of 
all  to  share  in  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State.  But 
since  all  cannot,  in  a  community  exceeding  a  single 
small  town,  participate  personally  in  any  but  some  very 
minor  portions  of  the  public  business,  it  follows  that  the 
ideal  type  of  a  perfect  Government  must  be  repre- 
sentative." 


Ill 

DEMOCRATIC   FINANCE 

"  Nations,"  says  Lecky,  "  Felclom  realise  till  too 
late  how  prominent  a  place  a  sound  system  of  finance 
holds  among  the  vital  elements  of  national  stability  and 
wellbeing ;  how  few  political  changes  are  worth  pur- 
chasing by  its  sacrifice  ;  how  widely  and  seriously  human 
happiness  is  affected  by  the  downfall  or  perturbation  of 
national  credit,  or  by  excessive,  injudicious,  or  unjust 
taxation."* 

The  pregnancy  of  these  words  we  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  to-day.  In  the  bubble  prosperity  which 
followed  on  the  war  the  Government's  lavish  spending 
excited  little  criticism.  Everyone,  it  seemed,  had  money 
to  burn,  and  Whitehall,  even  if  its  conceptions  were  a 
trifle  extravagant,  was  merely  leading  the  fashion. 

But  now  the  bubble  has  burst.  The  nation  knows 
that,  so  far  from  being  richer  for  the  war  it  is  infinitely 
poorer,  and  we  are  in  the  throes  of  trade  depression. 
The  hard  facts  of  economics  are  being  bitten  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  it  is  recognised  on  all  hands 
that  a  sober  system  of  national  housekeeping  is  essential 
if  we  are  not  to  stagger  into  bankruptcy. 

Sound  finance  is  in  the  very  bones  of  Liberalism. 
Retrenchment  has  been  one  of  its  historic  watchwords. 

*  Quoted  by  Lord  Morley  as  an  introduction  to  his  chapter 
on  "  The  Spirit  of  Gladstonian  Finance,"  in  "  The  Life  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone."     (Macmillan.) 
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Its  prophets  have  been  economists  even  more  than  poli- 
ticians. Its  statesmen  have  brought  glory  to  the  British 
Exchequer.  In  finance  no  less  than  in  political  reform 
Liberalism  has  led  the  world,  and  it  is  primarily  to  the 
success  of  its  efforts  that  we  owe  the  magnificent  system 
which  carried  us  through  the  war  and  made  us  the 
banker  of  all  our  Allies. 

Taxation  is  sometimes  described  as  a  necessary  evil. 
Necessary  it  clearly  is,  but,  within  limits  and  on  certain 
conditions,  an  evil  it  is  not.  None  of  us,  of  course,  likes 
paying  his  taxes.*  But  there  are  many  things  which 
we  do  nut  like,  but  which  none  the  less  are  good  for  us 
and  for  the  community. 

Over-taxation  is,  indeed,  an  evil,  the  magnitude  of 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Carried  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  it  is,  as  Mill  says,  "  capable  of  ruining  the 
most  industrious  community,"  And  it  is  from  such 
over-taxation  that  we  are  suffering  to-day.  But  a 
reasonable  system  of  taxation,  based  on  democratic 
principles,  adapted  so  far  as  may  be  to  the  varying 
financial  capacities  of  different  classes  of  taxpayers,  and 
devoted  in  the  spending  to  the  benefit  of  all,  is  the 
essential  foundation  of  the  modern  State. 

The  community  contributes  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  to  the  creation  of  wealth.  Not  only  (through  the 
State)  does  it  protect  the  property  of  its  citizens,  but 
without  its  multifarious  activities  and  the  services  which 
it  renders  and  maintains  no  wealth  at  all  could  exist. 

This  is  not  to  depreciate  the  part  played  by  personal 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  the  creation  of  wealth.     It 

*  Although  Governor  Murray  assures  us  in  his  last  i-eport 
that  direct  taxation  is  so  popular  in  Papua  that  the  ta-x -collector 
is  gi-eeted  with  cheers !  The  proceeds  of  this  taxation,  he  tells 
us,  are  entirely  devoted  to  education.     Verb.  sap. ! 
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is  to  place  these  valuable  (and,  indeed,  most  necessary) 
qualities  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  commonwealth. 
Society  and  the  individual  are  interdependent,  and 
neither  can  exist  without  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
not  merely  expedient  but  right  that  those  who,  thanks 
to  the  community,  are  protected  and  assisted  in  the 
laying  up  of  wealth  should  all,  in  due  proportion,  con- 
tribute  to  the  common  fund. 

Moreover,  if  society  is  to  realise  its  ideal  aim  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  some  rough  measure  be 
achieved,  extensive  expenditure  on  those  public  services 
which  we  group  as  "  social  reform  "  is  inevitable. 
Health,  education,  housing — to  name  only  three — must 
be  maintained  in  full  efficiency  if  Britain  is  not  to  sink 
below  a  civilised  level. 

It  is  sometimes  complained  of  the  social  reformer 
that  he  takes  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich  to 
spend  it  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  This,  in  effect,  is  no 
doubt  what  he  does,  but  is  there  anyone,  save  the  Grad- 
grinds  who  still  mutter  in  the  London  clubs,  that  dare 
say  that  he  is  wrong?  Society  exists  for  all  its  citizens, 
and  it  is  imperative  that,  so  far  as  possible,  a  decent 
standard  of  living  should  be  maintained  for  the  whole 
conununity. 

Beyond,  therefore,  such  services  as  are  commonly 
described  as  essential — defence,  police,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  &c. — the  modern  State  has  built  up  a 
whole  network  of  activities  (mainly  under  Liberal 
inspiration)  which  are  designed  to  make  citizenship  a 
reality  for  all  classes  and  to  recognise  the  claims  of  each 
upon  all.  These  activities  necessarily  mean  spending, 
and  spending  in  its  turn  means  taxation ;  but  such 
expenditure  is  essentially  reproductive  and  constitutes 
an  investment  and  not  a  loss. 
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The  object  of  the  true  economist  is  the  reduction  of 
non-productive  expenditure — such  as  that  which  is 
devoted  to  armaments — and  the  consequent  release  of 
the  common  fund  for  objects  of  real  national  utility. 

The  four  maxims  of  taxation,  laid  down  by  Adam 
Smith  and  quoted  with  approval  by  Mill,*  are  now 
(nominally,  at  all  events)  generally  accepted.  We  shall 
do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  them  here.  First,  says 
Adam  Smith,  "  the  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Government  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  ability." 
Secondly,  "  the  tax  ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbi- 
trary;  the  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment, 
the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other  person."  Thirdly, 
"  every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the 
manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it."  And,  lastly,  "  every  tax 
ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and 
above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the 
State." 

The  first  of  these  maxims  (and  it  is  interesting  to 
study  in  the  light  of  them  the  financial  record  of  the 
present  Government)  requires  a  word  of  comment.  A 
flat  rate  of  taxation  may,  in  the  merely  verbal  sense,  be 
"  proportionate,"  but  inasmuch  as  a  given  proportion 
taken  from  a  small  income  involves  far  greater  hardship 
to  the  taxpayer  than  a  similar  proportion  taken  from  a 
large  income,  Liberal  statesmanship  has  since  inter- 
preted this  principle  in  a  more  equitable  manner. 

By  fitting  the  biggest  burden  to  the  broadest  back — 
in   other  words,   by  making   the   ratio    proportionate 

*"  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Book  V,,  Clispter  II, 
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between  large  incomes  and  small — it  has  democratised 
the  whole  system  of  national  taxation  and  so  adjusted 
the  demands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to 
bear  most  lightly  on  those  whose  resources  are  the  least. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  considerations,  let  us 
now  examine  the  Liberal  record  in  the  matter  of  finance. 
There  is,  of  course,  one  name  which  in  this  connection 
stands  out  above  all  others.  It  is  the  name  of  Gladstone. 
It  is  not  merely  that  this  great  Liberal  was  a  financier 
of  extraordinary  foresight  and  ability,  but  that  the  spirit 
which  he  breathed  into  the  conduct  of  national  finances 
was  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  itself. 

"  His  long  reign  at  the  Treasury,"  said  Lord 
Morley,  "  and  his  personal  predominance  in  Parliament 
and  the  country,  enabled  him  to  stamp  on  the  public 
departments  administrative  principles  of  the  utmost 
breadth  and  strength.  Thrift  of  public  money,  resolute 
resistance  to  waste,  rigid  exactitude  in  time,  and  all  the 
other  aspects  of  official  duty,  conviction  that  in  the  work 
of  the  vast  machine  of  state  nothing  is  a  trifle — through 
the  firm  establishment  of  principles  and  maxims  of  this 
sort  Mr.  Gladstone  built  up  a  strong  and  efficacious 
system  of  administrative  unity  that  must  be  counted  a 
conspicuous  part  of  his  very  greatest  work."* 

"  Economy,"  wrote  Gladstone  to  his  brother 
Robertson  in  1859,  "  is  the  first  and  great  article 
(economy  as  I  understand  it)  in  my  financial  creed." 
"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  he  said  at  Edin- 
burgh on  November  29th,  1879,  "  should  boldly  uphold 
economy  in  detail ;  and  it  is  the  mark  of  a  chicken- 
hearted  Chancellor  when  he  shrinks  from  upholding 
economy  in  detail,  when  because  it  is  a  question  of  only 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  he  says  that  is  no  matter. 
*  "The Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  695, 
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He  is  ridiculed,  no  doubt,  for  what  is  called  candle-ends 
and  cheese-parings,  but  he  is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he  is 
not  ready  to  save  what  is  meant  by  candle-ends  and 
cheese-parings  in  the  cause  of  the  country." 

This  meticulous  passion  for  economy  (a  passion 
which  might  have  infected  our  Coalition  Chancellors 
with  advantage)  was  not,  however,  the  whole,  or  even 
the  major  part  of  Gladstone's  creed.  At  the  same  time 
he  strove  indefatigably  to  curtail  unproductive  expendi- 
ture, and  his  battles,  both  with  Palmerston  when  he 
was  his  Cabinet  colleague  and  with  the  Tories  when 
\\ild-cat  schemes  of  imperialist  adventure  were  on  foot, 
were  among  the  most  notable  features  of  his  career. 
Gladstone  w^as  an  economist  of  the  right  sort,  recognis- 
ing that  expenditure  was  conditioned  by  policy,  and 
seeking  not  only  to  stop  the  little  leaks  of  administrative 
waste  but  to  turn  off  the  taps  from  which  the  extrava- 
gance of  millions  flowed. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  Gladstone's 
financial  work.  "  It  has  often  been  said,"  Lord  Morley 
remarks,  "  that  he  ignored  the  social  question  ;  did  not 
even  seem  to  know  that  there  was  one.  The  truth  is 
that  what  marks  him  from  other  Chancellors  is  exactly 
the  dominating  hold  gained  by  the  social  question  in 
all  its  depth  and  breadth  upon  his  most  susceptible 
imagination.  Tariff  reform,  adjustment  of  burdens, 
invincible  repugnance  to  waste  and  profusion,  accurate 
keeping  and  scrutiny  of  accounts,  substitution  of  a  few 
good  taxes  for  many  bad  ones — all  these  w^ere  not  merely 
the  love  of  a  methodical  and  thrifty  man  for  habits  of 
business ;  they  were  directly  associated  in  him  with  the 
amelioration  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  toiling  mass,  and 
sprang  from  an  ardent  concern  in  improving  hum^/n 
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well-being  and  raising  the  moral  ideals  of  mankind."* 
Just,  equitable,  and  considerate  taxation  is  one  of  the 
first  instruments  of  social  reform,  and  Gladstone  never 
forgot  it. 

The  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  details  of  the  great 
Gladstonian  budgets ;  but  a  few  facts  must  be  recalled. 
In  his  first  budget  (1853)  Gladstone  extinguished  nearly 
a  hundred  and  forty  duties  and  lowered  nearly  a  hundred 
and  thirty  others ;  remitted  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
£5,000,000;  and  by  extending  the  legacy  duty  to  real 
property  made  "  the  first  rudimentary  breach  in  the 
ramparts  of  the  territorial  system," f  and  paved  the  way 
for  Sir  William  Harcourt's  death  duties  forty  years 
later.  In  his  budget  of  1866  he  swept  away  the  paper 
duties  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  debt.  His  management  of  the  national 
finances  during  the  1868-1874  Ministry  was  so  astonish- 
ingly successful  that  the  annual  surpluses  totalled 
twenty-two  millions  and  the  income-tax  was  reduced  to 
2d.  in  the  pound. 

Gladstone's  work  was  carried  on  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  the  brief  interval  in  Tory  rule  which 
lasted  from  1892  till  1895  was  notable  for  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Liberal  achievements.  We  have  just  seen 
how  Gladstone  extended  the  legacy  duty  to  land ;  now 
the  taxation  of  landed  property  passing  at  death  was 
put  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  any  other  property  and 
at  the  same  time  the  duties  were  graduated,  so  that 
heavier  burdens  were  placed  on  estates  as  they  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  value. 

"  Shall  the  man  of  wealth  pay  more  in  proportion 
than  the  poor  man  or  comparatively  poor  man?    Shall 

*  "  The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone."  Vol.  I.,  p.  690. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  463.. 
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the  man  with  £50,000  a  year,  or  the  man  who  succeeds 
to  a  property  of  £50,000  a  year,  pay  more  in  proportion 
than  the  man  who  owns  or  succeeds  to  a  property  of 
£200  or  £300  a  year?  This  was  really  the  purpose  and 
the  spirit  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  budget,  so  far  as  the 
death  duties  were  concerned."* 

The  fight  over  the  death  duties  was  bitter  and 
intense.  With  might  and  main  did  Toryism  resist 
them.  But  despite  all  opposition  they  were  triumphantly 
carried,  and  thenceforth  they  formed  an  essential  and 
increasingly  productive  feature  of  Liberal  financial 
policy. 

The  eleven  years  of  Tory  rule  from  1895  to  1906, 
barren  though  they  were  of  any  bold  social  legislation, 
saw  a  large  increase  in  the  annual  normal  expenditure, 
while  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  was  added  to  the  national  debt. 

When  the  Liberals,  after  their  long  sojourning  in 
opposition,  came  back  to  power,  they  found  that  as 
usual  it  was  left  to  them  to  get  the  nation  out  of  the 
mess  in  which  the  Tories  had  landed  it.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  record  of  Liberalism  between 
1906  and  1914  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  its  financial  work  is  among 
the  most  notable  of  its  many  remarkable  achievements. 

In  these  eight  years  the  national  debt  was  reduced 
by  eighty-one  millions — or,  if  we  leave  out  of  the 
reckoning  the  eleven  millions  invested  in  telephones  by 
the  purchase  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  by 
ninety-two  millions.  That  is  to  say,  the  Liberals  paid 
off  more  than  half  the  sum  which  the  Tories  had  added. 
This,  when  we  remember  the  vast  social  programme  on 

*"A  Short.  History  of  Our  Own  Times."  by  Justfn 
McCarthy.     Vol.  III.,  p.  404.     (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
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which  the  Liberal  Party  embarked  during  this  period, 
must  in  itself  be  reckoned  an  astonishing  ieat. 

It  is  true  that  a  net  yearly  addition  of  £24,375,000 
was  made  to  taxation,  as  against  a  net  yearly  addition  of 
£23,693,800  in  the  eleven  years  of  Tory  rule ;  but  the 
burden,  as  we  shall  see,  was  so  adjusted  as  to  press  most 
heavily  on  those  who  could  afford  to  bear  it  and  the 
hard  lot  of  "  the  toiling  mass  "  was  actually  lightened. 

The  Liberals  were  not  slow  in  getting  to  work.  In 
1906 — their  first  year  of  office — the  tea  tax  was  reduced 
by  Id.  a  pound,  and  the  tax  of  Is.  placed  by  the  Tories 
on  the  export  of  coal  was  removed  entirely.  In  1907 
Mr.  Asquith  (who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  made  for  the  first  time  a  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income,  and  thus  brought  direct 
financial  relief  to  some  760,000  taxpayers.  In  1908  the 
tax  on  sugar  (originally  imposed  by  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment in  1901)  was  more  than  halved  and  a  further  step 
taken  towards  that  cherished  goal  of  Liberal  effort — • 
"  the  free  breakfast  table." 

But  Liberalism's  most  famous  financial  achievement 
in  the  years  1906-14  was  the  budget  of  1909.  It  waa 
described  on  its  introduction  as  a  "  People's  Budget," 
and  well  did  it  deserve  the  description.  Twopence  in  the 
£  was  added  to  the  tax  on  unearned  incomes  over  £3,000 ; 
a  super-tax  of  6d.  in  the  £  was  levied  on  incomes  over 
£5,000  a  year;  the  death  duties  were  increased  on 
estates  over  £5,000  in  value,  bringing  in  a  round  sum 
of  seven  millions ;  and  the  much-debated  duties  on  land 
values  were  imposed,  with  the  object  of  recovering  for 
the  community  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  it  had 
enriched  the  landed  interest. 

The  only  increase  in  the  household  budget  of  the 
unddle  afld  working  classes  was  made  in  respect  of  their 
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luxuries,  an  extra  tax  of  3s.  9d.  per  gallon  being  put  on 
spirits  and  an  extra  8d.  a  lb.  on  tobacco.  At  the  same 
time  they  received  a  novel  form  of  consideration  in  the 
abatement  for  each  child  under  sixteen  years  uf  age 
allowed  to  persons  with  incomes  of  less  than  £500  per 
annum. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  this  famous  budget. 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  fought  most  fiercely  by  the 
Tories,  so  hot  being  the  passion  into  which  it  threw 
them  that  the  Lords  were  induced  to  commit  political 
suicide  by  rejecting  it.  But,  despite  the  gloomy  vati- 
cinations with  which  Toryism  accompanied  its  passage, 
its  framework  proved  so  sound  that  during  the  five  years 
from  1909  to  1914  the  realised  surpluses  amounted  to  a 
total  of  £13,982,000.  Of  these  surpluses  the  major  pro- 
portion was  devoted  to  the  repayment  of  debt. 

In  1914 — chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  naval 
estimates  necessitated  by  the  imminence  of  Germany's 
challenge — the  Liberal  Government  found  itself  for  the 
first  time  since  1909  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  addi- 
tional taxation  in  order  to  get  the  money  required  for  the 
cost  of  the  various  departments.  Once  again,  however, 
the  biggest  burdens  were  laid  on  the  broadest  backs.  The 
aggregate  of  income-tax,  it  is  true,  was  increased  by 
£2,621,000;  but  on  unearned  incomes  below  £300  the 
rate  was  actually  reduced  to  Is.,  on  unearned  incomes 
between  £300  and  £500  it  remained  at  the  same  figure 
as  before,  and  on  unearned  incomes  over  £500  it  was 
only  raised  Id.  in  the  £.  On  earned  incomes  up  to 
£1,000  the  rate  was  unchanged,  but  increases  were 
made  progressively  from  that  figure  upwards,  and  super- 
tax, levied  on  a  graduated  scale  above  a  limit  of  £3,000 
instead  of  £5,000,  was  increased  by  £5,500,000.  The 
death  duties  w^ere  also  increased  on  estates  valued  at 
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more  than  £60,000,  special  allowances  being  made  for 
cases  of  rapid  succession.  The  abatement  for  children, 
it  should  be  added,  was  increased  from  £10  to  £20. 

Such  was  the  Liberal  achievement  in  finance  prior 
to  the  Great  War.  It  speaks  for  itself  so  eloquently 
that  comment  would  be  superfluous.  Acting  on  clear 
and  consistent  principles ;  eschewing  such  taxation  as 
would  harass  trade,  put  up  prices,  or  spill  its  yield  on 
the  way  to  the  Exchequer ;  so  adjusting  their  demands 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  that  those  paid 
most  who  possessed  the  most ;  relieving  the  household 
budgets  of  the  middle  and  w^orking  classes ;  and  dis- 
tinguishing between  wealth  earned  and  wealth  received 
— successive  Liberal  Governments  established  a  record 
which  no  man  can  gainsay. 

Euthless  in  its  demand  for  real  economy,  spending 
wisely  on  schemes  for  the  people's  uplift,  animated  by 
the  same  passion  for  equal  citizenship  which  inspired  its 
efforts  for  political  reform,  .Liberalism  in  finance  has 
justified  itself  up  to  the  hilt.  "  In  that  department  of 
affairs  where  words  out  of  relation  to  fact  are  most  surely 
exposed,"*  it  has  won  its  verdict  at  the  bar  of  history. 


*  "  The  Life  of  William    Ewart   GLvlstone,'"   by   "Viscount 
Morky.     Vol.  I.,  p.  688. 


IV 

THE  VIXDICATIOX  OF  FEEE  TRADE 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was,  as  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  says,  "the  work  of  a  great  Conservative 
Ministry  done  at  the  bidding  of  two  Eadical  politi- 
cians,"* It  was  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  inspired 
by  the  eloquence  of  John  Bright  and  the  irresistible 
logic  of  Eichard  Cobden  that,  aided  by  the  Irish  famine, 
compelled  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volte  faces  in  the 
history  of  the  Tory  Party  and  eventually  liberated  Great 
Britain  from  the  shackles  of  Protection. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  came  into  office  in  1841,  pledged  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws.  A  resolution  moved 
by  Sir  Charles  Villiers — the  persistent  Parliamentary 
advocate  of  Free  Trade — in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
duties  on  grain  was  lost  early  in  the  session  by  an 
enormous  majority.  But  outside  Westminster  were 
popular  forces  which  even  a  Conservative  Government 
had  to  reckon  with,  and  it  was  these  that  in  the  end 
won  the  day. 

In  1836  an  Anti-Corn  Law  Association  had  been 
formed  in  London,  but  the  Metropohs — at  that  time,  at 
all  events — was  not  fruitful  soil  for  political  agitation, 
and  it  was  not  till  Manchester  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  determination  to  force  it  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
movement  got  under  way  in  real  earnest. 

*  "  A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times."    Vol.  I.,  p.  224. 
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With  the  adoption  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  battle  was  fairly  joined,  and  from  this  time 
forward  it  was  fought  with  tireless  persistence.  Head- 
quarters were  established  in  Newalls'  Buildings,  Market 
Street,  and  allied  associations  were  formed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  campaign  of 
propaganda  was  organised  on  a  scale  unknown  before. 
The  country  was  inundated  with  lecturers  and  almost 
snowed  under  with  pamphlets.  Bright  and  Cobden 
toured  England  with  the  indefatigable  energy  of 
apostles,  and  8.  host  of  helpers  were  soon  caught  up  in 
heir  train, 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  campaign  was  its  sus- 
tained and  relentless  appeal  to  reason.  It  was  no  mere 
"  stunt  "  such  as  the  popular  Press  has  familiarised  us 
with  in  these  latter  days. 

At  a  time  when  no  national  system  of  education 
existed,  and  the  penny  (to  say  nothing  of  the  halfpenny) 
newspaper  was  still  undreamed  of,  the  hot  gospellers  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  bombarded  both  town 
and  countryside  with  a  continual  fusillade  of  argument 
and  peppered  Protection  with  the  pure  logic  of  their 
appeal.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  Manchester 
School  stirred  men's  hearts  with  figures  of  arithmetic 
rather  than  with  figures  of  speech,  and  converted  mob 
meetings  to  political  economy."* 

This  has  always  been  the  great  strength  of  the  Free 
Trade  cause,  and  it  has  never  been  more  evident  than  it 
is  to-day.  Protection  exists  on  a  basis  of  half-truths, 
and  these  have  only  to  be  exposed  to  show  the  inherent 
rottenness  of  its  foundations.  Free  Traders  need  make 
no  appeal  to  rhetoric.  Their  cause  stands  unchallenge- 
*  "  A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"     Vol.  I.,  p.  233. 
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able  on  its  own  merits.  The  facts  are  with  them,  and 
they  have  only  to  be  expounded  to  carry  their  own 
conviction. 

It  was  a  propaganda  conducted  on  these  lines  that 
swept  Protection  away,  and  compelled  a  Conservative 
Government  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  Then  as  now 
there  were  a  number  of  Die-hards  who  could  not  so 
easily  swallow  their  convictions,  and  Disraeli,  looking 
at  that  time  for  a  short  cut  to  notoriety,  placed  himself 
at  their  head.  It  is  significant  to  recall  that  it  was  the 
same  Disraeli  who,  some  decades  later,  declared  that 
Protection  was  "  not  only  dead  but  damned." 

Then  as  now,  however,  the  majority  of  the  Tory 
Party  put  their  principles  in  their  pockets,  forgot  their 
electoral  pledges,  and  cheerfully  undid  the  work  they 
had  promised  at  all  costs  to  maintain.  We  are  met  by 
much  the  same  phenomenon  as  in  the  case  of  Disraeli's 
Reform  Act.  The  Tories,  feeling  themselves  a  little 
cold,  and  nervous  of  being  submerged  in  any  icy  electoral 
flood  if  they  remained  in  their  Protectional  nakedness, 
stole  the  clothes  which  had  been  manufactured  in  Man- 
chester and  carried  off  the  credit  of  establishing  Free 
Trade  in  corn. 

No  historian,  however,  will  challenge  the  assertion 
that  it  was  the  Liberal  movement  in  the  country,  with 
Bright  and  Cobden  at  its  head,  that  really  destroyed 
Protection.  The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the 
hands  were  the  hands  of  Esau,  and  though  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  have  won  the  blessing  of  a  grateful  country  it 
was  really  due  to  those  who  had  made  his  recantation  a 
political  necessity.  It  may  readily  be  admitted  that 
Peel  himself  was  more  of  a  Liberal  than  the  majority 
of  his  own  party,  and  there  is  no  need  to  call  his  honesty 
in  question.    He  merely  yielded  to  the  logic  of  events, 
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but  even  he  would  hardly  have  denied  that  the  real 
credit  was  due  elsewhere. 

The  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  in  1846,  and  once  the 
Protectionist  dyke  was  broken  the  Free  Trade  flood 
poured  in.  Sydney  Smith,  writing  some  twenty  years 
before,  had  depicted  the  condition  of  England  in  words 
now  made  familiar  by  quotation  : — ' '  The  schoolboy 
"  whips  his  taxed  top  ;  the  beardless  youth  manages  his 
"  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road ;  and 
"  the  dying  Englishman  pouring  his  medicine,  which 
"  has  paid  7  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  15 
"  per  cent.,  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed 
"  which  has  paid  22  per  cent.,  and  expires  in  the  arms 
"  of  an  apothecary  who  has  paid  a  licence  of  a  hundred 
'''  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death."* 

The  doom  of  this  obnoxious  system  was  written  by 
the  Repealers.  In  1840  import  duties  were  imposed  on 
1,042  articles  of  various  kinds  ;  by  1857  the  number  had 
dwindled  to  439 ;  and  twelve  years  later  only  69 
remained.  In  1869  these,  too,  were  taken  off,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  repeal  the  last  vestiges 
of  Protection  had  thus  been  swept  away. 

The  effect  of  this  economic  revolution  on  the  pros- 
perity of  British  commerce  is  now  a  thrice-told  tale  ;  but 
we  may  remind  ourselves  of  some  relevant  figures.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  expansion  in  our  foreign 
trade  which  followed  the  abandonment  of  Protection  : — 


Imports  in  Millions. 

Exiports  in  Millions. 

1854     . 

152 

97 

1860     . 

210 

136 

1870     . 

303 

200 

1880     . 

411 

223 

Review  of  Seybert's  Annals  of  the  United  States,  1820. 
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Imports  in  Millioi 

IS.  Exports  in  Millions 

1890     . 

421 

264 

1900     . 

523 

291 

1907     . 

646 

426 

1910     . 

678 

430 

1913     . 

768 

525 

It  was  repeatedly  argued  by  Tariff  Reformers  in  the 
controversy  which  was  begun  in  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain's "  raging  tearing  propaganda  "  in  1903,  that 
Britain  was  falling  from  her  premier  place  among  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  world.  Statistics  make  non- 
sense of  this  argument. 

In  the  previous  thirty  years  both  Germany  and 
America  had  come  into  the  field  as  our  trade  rivals — the 
one  with  sedulous  business  application  and  an  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  organisation ;  the  other  with 
abundant  energy  and  immense  and  only  half-exploited 
natural  resources  at  her  disposal.  Naturally  the  growth 
of  their  commerce  during  these  years  was  propor- 
tionately more  rapid  than  our  own,  for  while  we  had 
established  our  position  theirs  was  still  in  the  making. 
Despite  these  facts  we  held  the  unchallenged  lead,  as 
the  following  figures  will  show  : — 


U.S.A. 

Imports  of  Merchandise. 

Exports  of  Merchandise. 

1905  .. 

.    1,117,513,071 

dollars 

1,491,744,641    dollars 

1906  .. 

.    1,226,652,646 

1 » 

1,717,953,382       ,, 

1907  .. 

.    1,434,421,425 

)  > 

1,853,719,034       ,. 

1908  .. 

.     £238,868,358  sterling 

£366,957,271  sterling 

1909  .. 

.     ^0262,384,041 

£327,671,118       ,, 

1910  .. 

.     £311,389,486 

£342,016,790       ,, 

1911  .. 

.     £305,447,321 

£402,709,805       ,, 

1912  .. 

.     £330,652,987 

£434,063,965       „ 

1913  .. 

.     £362,595,646 

£485,701,271       „ 
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Germany. 

Imports  in 

Exports  in 

thousands  of  marks. 

thousands  of  marks. 

1905  .. 

7,436,263 

5,841,817 

1906  .. 

8,438,653 

6,476,608 

1907  .. 

9,003,323 

7,100,583 

1908  .. 

8,700,000 

6,800,000 

1909   .. 

£443,020,600  sterling 

£342,934,650  sterling 

1910  .. 

£465,499,600       ,, 

£382,209,900       ,, 

1911   .. 

£509,347,250       ,, 

£411,219,900       ,, 

1912  .. 

£560,856,600       ,, 

£454,976,450       ,, 

1913  .. 

£534,750,000       ,, 

£495,630,000       ,, 

United  Kingdom. 

E:^orts 
British  Produce. 

Imports. 

1905    . 

...     £565,019,917 

£329,816,614 

1906    . 

...     £607,888,100 

£375,575,338 

1907    . 

...     £645,807,942 

£426,035,083 

1908    . 

...     £593,140,723 

£377,219,579 

1909    . 

...     £624,704,957 

£378,180,347 

1910    . 

...     £678,257,024 

£430,384,772 

1911    . 

...     £680,157,527 

£454,119,298 

1912    . 

...     £744,640,631 

£487,223,439 

1913    . 

...     £769,033,959 

£525,461,416 

The  results  of  half  a  century's  Free  Trade  were  aptly 
Bummarised  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  in  a  book  on 
Liberalism,*  which  was  published  in  1902.  "  The 
'  adoption  of  Free  Trade,"  he  said,  "  has  brought  great 
'  benefits  in  its  train.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
'  Laws  in  1846,  soon  followed  by  the  abolition  of  every 
'  vestige  of  Protection,  the  population  of  the  United 
'  Kingdom  has  grown  by  50  per  cent.,  but  its  exports 
'  and  imports  have  grown  by  more  than  500  per  cent. 
'  This  vast  development  of  foreign  trade  has   added 


*  "  Liberalism  ;    its    Principles    and    Proposials,"     p. 
(GrTrant  Riohards.) 
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"  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  the  same 
period  the  incomes  assessed  to  income-tax  have 
"  increased  threefold,  the  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks 
"  have  increased  sixfold,  and — an  excellent  test  of  the 
"  condition  of  the  people — the  consumption  of  tea  and 
"  sugar  has  increased  per  head  of  the  population  three- 
"  fold  and  fourfold. 

"  An  ancient  sage  said  that  there  were  two  things 
"  over  which  the  gods  themselves  had  no  control,  past 
"  events  and  arithmetic.  Past  events  and  arithmetic 
"  show  beyond  power  of  dispute  that  the  Free  Trade 
"  policy  has  been  justified  by  its  results.  England, 
"  which  before  1846  was  in  the  depths  of  economic 
"  depression — wages  low,  comforts  few,  pauperism 
"  widespread — has  risen  to  a  height  of  prosperity 
"  marvellous  in  comparison.  Of  all  the  boons  that  a 
"  nation  has  received  from  the  hands  of  a  party, 
"  Liberals  have  a  right  to  claim  that  few  have  wrought 
"  a  larger  and  more  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition 
"  of  a  people  than  the  repeal  by  the  British  Parliament, 
"  at  the  bidding  of  Ck>bden  and  his  supporters,  of  the 
"  earlier  system  of  tariffs  and  exclusion." 

If  we  bring  up  to  date  the  figures  suggested  by  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  we  shall  find  that  they  tell  a  still  more 
impressive  story.  Free  Trade  does  not  stand  merely  by 
the  abstract  cogency  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
supported  ;  the  Liberal  faith  in  its  efficacy  is  based  on 
the  facts  of  experience.  It  was  Free  Trade  which  made 
us,  before  the  war,  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in 
the  world  ;  that  offered  us  access  to  the  cheapest  pro- 
ducts— both  for  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  the 
subsistence  of  our  people — which  the  world's  markets 
could  supply ;  that  gave  our  workers  higher  wages  than 
any  Protectionist  country  could  show ;  and  that  saved 
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us  from  exploitation  by  those  trusts  and  combines  which 
flourish  so  luxuriantly  under  the  encouraging  influence 
of  the  tariff. 

"Ah,"  says  the  Protectionist,  "but  the  war  has 
altered  all  that.  Free  Trade  has  been  found  out.  Your 
arguments  no  longer  hold  water."    What  are  the  facts? 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  our  Free  Trade  system  that 
established  our  national  finances  on  a  firm  and  durable 
basis,  and  made  us  in  the  war  the  bankers  of  our  Protec- 
tionist allies.  Until  the  intervention  of  America  at  a 
late  stage  in  the  struggle  it  was  Free  Trade  Britain  that 
carried  the  financial  burden  of  the  war  and  provided  the 
"  silver  bullets  "  which  played  almost  as  vital  a  part  in 
determining  the  issue  as  the  more  explosive  kind  of 
ammunition. 

Had  we  listened  to  the  advice  of  those  who  bade  us 
abandon  the  principles  which  experience  had  vindicated. 
— had  we  reverted  to  the  policy  which  our  fathers  so 
wisely  rejected — it  is  safe  to  say  that  Britain  could  never 
have  sustained  this  burden  and  that  the  war  would 
either  have  been  lost  altogether  or  else  won  at  the  cost 
of  the  utter  destruction  of  British  credit. 

Secondly,  let  us  remember  that  it  was  thanks  to 
Free  Trade  that  Britain  built  up  that  wonderful  mer- 
cantile marine — "  the  fleet  behind  the  fleets  " — which 
kept  intact  her  own  life-line  throughout  the  four  and  a 
half  years  of  struggle  and  defeated  every  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  starve  her  out.  Our  great  shipping  industry 
was  created,  fostered,  and  developed  by  Free  Trade,  and 
on  Free  Trade  it  still  vitally  depends.  The  men  who 
brought  us  food  across  the  perilous  seas ;  the  vessels 
which  carried  the  billions  of  tons  of  ammunition  which 
kept  our  troops  supplied  in  the  firing  line,  were  ready 
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and  equipped  when  the  need  came ;  and  it  was  Free 
Trade  that  put  them  there. 

"Perhaps,"  the  Protectionist  admits,  falling  back 
on  another  line  of  argument,  "  but  the  war  found  us 
deficient  in  certain  '  key  '  industries  essential  to  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution,  and  this,  you  must  confess,  was  due 
to  Free  Trade.  In  the  interests  of  national  security  it 
is  at  least  necessary  that  we  should  hold  these  '  keys  ' 
in  our  own  hands,  and  this  we  can  only  do  by  means  of 
a  protective  tariff.  Unless  we  take  such  steps  to  safe- 
guard ourselves,  we  shall  leave  the  door  open  to  our 
enemies  and  invite  certain  defeat  in  the  next  war." 

What  have  Free  Traders  to  say  to  this?  They  deny 
in  the  first  place  that  the  neglect  of  these  "  key  "  indus- 
tries in  pre-w^ar  days  was  due  to  our  fiscal  system,  point- 
ing out  that  in  many  cases  (such  as  that  of  dyes)  it  was 
the  lack  of  enterprise  among  our  own  business  men  that 
'gave  our  competitors  almost  a  monopoly  in  a  trade 
which  in  its  inception  was  due  to  British  discovery. 
The  fact  is  that  no  one — neither  Protectionists  nor  Free 
Traders — realised  before  the  event  that  these  industries 
would  prove  so  important  in  case  of  war,  and  that  no 
Government — Liberal  or  Conservative — made  any 
special  effort  to  encourage  them. 

This  consideration  leads  us  in  turn  to  question  the 
possibility  of  preparing  for  "  the  next  war  "  (even  if  we 
are  compelled  to  envisage  it)  by  the  protection  of 
specific  industries.  Magnetos,  spelter,  and  dyes  may 
have  been  "  keys  "  to  the  last  struggle,  but  who  can  say 
what  will  be  the  "  keys  "  to  the  next?  Science,  diverted 
from  its  proper  pursuits,  is  devoting  itself  in  all  coun- 
tries to  the  discovery  of  new^  and  more  deadly  weapons 
of  destruction,  and  one  single  invention  may  blow  all 
pievious  calculations  sky  high.    It  is  quite  possible  that. 
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however  elaborate  the  precautions  we  take  to  retaio 
these  "  keys  "  in  our  own  hands,  we  shall  find  when 
"  the  next  war  "  comes  that  they  will  not  fit  the  lock. 

Even,  however,  if  we  grant  the  argument  from 
national  security,  we  must  challenge  the  assumption 
that  the  system  of  protective  duties  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  our  object.  Protection,  by  securing  the  favoured 
manufacturers  against  competition,  would  deprive  them 
of  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  would  naturally  encourage  slackness  and 
inefficiency.  Inevitably,  it  enriches  private  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  and  spills  a  large  part  of 
its  yield  on  the  way  to  the  national  Exchequer. 

If,  however,  it  is  urged  that  w^e  must  build  up  these 
industries  so  as  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign 
supplies,  Free  Traders  argue  that  the  best  means  to  that 
end  lies  by  way  of  subsidy  or  nationalisation.  They  are 
in  love  with  neither  alternative,  but  they  would  prefer 
either  to  the  notorious  perils  of  Protection.  If  one  or 
other  of  these  methods  were  adopted,  the  Govern- 
ment could  safeguard  the  public  against  exploitation, 
see  to  it  that  the  industries  concerned  were  maintained 
in  a  state  of  comparative  efficiency,  and  secure  such 
profits  as  might  accrue  beyond  the  running  expenses  to 
the  community. 

Both  methods,  it  is  true,  would  be  objectionable,  but 
at  least  they  would  be  the  better  of  the  alternatives 
which  circumstances  offer,  and  Free  Traders  could 
accept  either  of  them  without  any  compromise  with 
their  principles. 

There  is  one  last  argument  of  the  Protectionist  with 
which  we  must  deal.  It  is  an  old  argument  which  fifty 
times  already  has  been  demolished  in  debate,  but  post- 
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war  conditions  are  such  as  to  lend  it  a  certain 
spaciousness. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  it  is  said, 
foreign  countries  are  able  to  dump  quantities  of  goods 
upon  us  at  prices  with  which  our  own  manufacturers 
cannot  compete,  and  in  self-defence  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  set  up  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  with  this  plea 
that  erstwhile  Free  Traders,  such  as  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
salve  their  consciences  in  supporting  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act,  and  abandoning  the  principles  which 
they  once  championed  with  such  enthusiasm. 

Specious  as  it  may  be,  it  is  as  false  as  the  rest.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  inter- 
national exchange  is  to  encourage  the  utmost  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  nations.  In  so  far,  for  example,  as 
we  discourage  Germany  from  placing  goods  upon  our 
own  market  by  the  imposition  of  protective  duties,  we 
prolong  the  conditions  which  depreciate  her  exchange, 
forbid  the  export  of  our  own  goods  to  her,  and  drive  her 
to  undercut  us  with  our  foreign  customers. 

The  state  of  the  exchanges  to-day  presents  a  most 
serious  problem,  and  it  is  one  to  which  no  quick  or  easy 
solution  can  be  propounded.  So  long  as  it  persists,  it 
constitutes  a  grave  handicap  to  our  own  trade  recovery 
and  involves  painful  distress  for  many  of  our  workers. 
But  the  quack  remedy  which  the  Protectionist  proposes 
can  only  aggravate  the  disease,  and  carries  its  own  con- 
demnation to  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  international  economics. 

"  A  hundred  years  ago,"  said  our  leading  bankers  in 
the  weighty  manifesto  which  was  published  last  year 
"  at  a  time  of  depression  following  a  great  war,  the 
*'  Merchants  of  London  presented  to  Parliament  a 
"  memorable  Petition  against  the   '  Anti-Commercial 
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'  Principles  '  of  the  restrictive  system  then  in  force. 
To-day,  moved  by  the  same  anxieties,  weighed  down 
by  far  heavier  taxation,  and  face  to  face  with  pro- 
posals intended  to  renew  the  restrictive  methods  of 
the  past,  we  submit  that  it  is  essential  to  the  revival 
of  confidence  that  no  legislative  or  administrative 
measures  should  be  taken  which  would  diminish  the 
total  output  of  British  industry  or  check  the  free 
exchange  of  British  goods. 

"  The  system  of  Government  regulating  trade  by 
licences,  controls,  and  departmental  orders  has, 
admittedly,  however  well-intended,  had  in  many 
cases  unfortunate  results.  Political  interference  with 
the  natural  course  of  commerce  without  regard  to 
economic  laws  invariably  does  mischief.  British 
trade  needs  nothing  so  much  for  its  recovery  as 
freedom  to  deal  with  its  own  difl5culties,  to  study  and 
provide  for  its  own  interests,  and  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation. 

"  It  is  as  true  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
foreign  commerce  conduces  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  a  country  by  enabling  it  to  import  the  com- 
modities which  other  countries  are  best  able  to  supply, 
and  to  export  in  payment  those  articles  which  from 
its  own  situation  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce ;  that 
freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost 
extension  to  foreign  trade  and  the  best  direction  to 
capital  and  industry ;  and  that  the  maxim  of  buying 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest, 
which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  deal- 
ings, is  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

' '  The  policy  of  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of 
other  countries,  with  the  well-meant  design  of 
encouraging  our  own,  cannot  increase  the  volume  of 
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"  commerce  or  the  total  volume  of  employment  here. 
"  But  it  may  well  compel  the  consumers,  who  form  the 
"  bulk  of  our  population,  to  submit  to  privations  in  the 
"  quality  or  quantity  of  the  goods  they  buy.  The 
"  importation  of  foreign  goods  does  not  diminish  the 
"  activities  of  our  people,  because  such  goods  can  only 
"  be  paid  for  by  the  produce  of  British  Capital  and 
"  Labour. 

The  advocates  of  a  restrictive  system  are  too  apt 
"  to  lose  sight  of  the  elementary  fact  that  nations,  or, 
"  rather,  individual  members  of  nations,  buy  foreign 
"  goods  because  they  need  them,  not  to  benefit  others, 
"  but  to  benefit  themselves,  and  to  pay  for  them  by 
"  producing  goods  which  the  foreigner  in  his  turn 
"  requires.  We  cannot  limit  imports  into  this  country 
"  without  limiting  our  export  trade  and  striking  a  grave 
' '  blow  at  the  world-wide  commerce  on  which  this  island 
"  kingdom  principally  depends. 

"  Trade  is  exchange.  No  nation  which  lives  by 
"  trading  with  others  can  prosper  unless  other  nations 
"  prosper  too.  We  hold  to-day  great  stocks  of  goods. 
"  We  are  ready  to  manufacture  more.  There  is  a  large 
"  and  insistent  demand  for  them  abroad.  But  owing  to 
"  the  paralysis  of  Continental  commerce — due  in  part 
"  to  the  restrictive  barriers  which  the  new  States  have 
"  set  up  between  themselves — -the  would-be  buyers  of 
"  our  goods  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  what  they 
"  want. 

"  We  have  to  build  up  the  market  that  we  need  by 
"  encouraging  Continental  nations  to  export  to  us.  For 
"it  is  only  by  exports  that  they  can  re-establish  their 
"  credit  and  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  their 
"  debts.  In  such  a  situation  we  believe  that  all  ex- 
"  pedients  to  control  and  hamper  imports    into    this 
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"  country,  whether  by  hcences,  tariffs,  or  any  other 
"means,  can  only  retard  improvement  in  the  Conti- 
"  nental  exchanges  and  prevent  the  natural  recovery 
"  of  trade. 

"  Legislation  of  this  nature,  while  it  may  increase 
"  the  profits  of  a  few  selected  industries,  cannot  fail  to 
"  check  our  output  as  a  whole,  and  to  increase  the  costs 
"  of  production  to  a  level  which  may  make  it  increas- 
"  ingly  difficult  for  British  traders  to  compete  success- 
"  fully  with  others  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

This  warning  has  been  emphasised  by  individual 
chairmen  of  banks  in  the  addresses  which  they  have 
given  to  their  shareholders.  One  might  well  fill  a  whole 
chapter  with  quotations.  It  has  been  reinforced  by 
associations  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and 
underlined  by  almost  every  economist  of  repute.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  that  any  British  Government 
should  have  shut  its  ears  to  this  consensus  of  expert 
opinion,  and  ignored  the  advice  which  has  been  given 
to  it  with  such  impressive  unanimity. 

Free  Trade  triumphantly  vindicated  itself  in  the 
fifty  years  preceding  the  war.  It  proved  itself  afresh 
beneath  the  strain  of  that  unparalleled  struggle.  More 
than  ever  to-day  is  it  essential  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Only  a  blindness  amounting  almost  to  lunacy  or  a  base 
yielding  to  the  clamour  of  sectional  interests  can  account 
for  its  surrender  by  a  Government  many  of  whose 
members  were  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  its  maintenance. 

For  Liberals  the  restoration  of  complete  and  untram- 
melled Free  Trade  must  remain  one  of  the  first  planks 
in  their  platform.  If  on  this  issue  they  failed  or  com- 
promised, they  would  betray  both  their  own  past  and 
their  country's  future. 


V 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  LABOUK 

Labour's  quarrel  with  Liberalism  is  largely  a  family 
quarrel,  and  if  the  one  succeeded  in  destroying  the  other 
it  would  be  a  case  of  political  parricide.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  to  the  efforts  of  Liberalism  in  the 
past  the  Labour  Party  owes  its  existence  and  that  save 
for  those  efforts  Trade  Unionism  itself  would  have  been 
proscribed  in  the  most  vital  parts  of  its  activities. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  what  Liberalism 
has  done  for  Labour.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  for 
the  mass  of  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  so 
immense.  We  can  only  pick  out  a  few  facts  here  and 
there  and  leave  them  to  suggest  the  outline  of  the  story. 

In  the  long  record  of  Liberal  achievement  there  is 
no  more  glorious  chapter  than  that  which  describes  ita 
endeavour  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  people,  and 
though  this  chapter  has  still  to  be  completed,  what  has 
already  been  recorded  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  claims 
of  Liberalism  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
workers. 

The  three  subjects  which  we  have  already  discussed 
are  all  vital  to  that  which  is  now  before  us.  Political 
reform,  democratic  finance,  and  Free  Trade  each  forms 
an  essential  part  of  Liberalism's  work  for  the  people. 

By  securing  a  popular  franchise,  the  Liberal  Party 
placed  in  the  workers'  hands  the  best  means  of  winning 
their  own  freedom.    By  establishing  the  system  of  taxa- 
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tion  on  humane  and  equitable  principles  it  relieved  them 
of  burdens  which  they  were  in  no  position  to  bear,  and 
tapped  the  resources  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  And  by  "  the  Liberation  of  Intercourse  "  it  gave 
them  access  to  the  world's  cheapest  supplies,  kept  down 
the  cost  of  living,  and  provided  the  maximum  of  employ- 
ment for  British  labour.  These  three  achievements, 
viewed  from  one  standpoint,  may  be  regarded  as  nega- 
tive ;  but  their  results  were  positive  and  form  a  vital  part 
of  Liberalism's  work  for  "  the  toiling  mass." 

In  this  chapter.  However,  we  have  to  consider  the 
Liberal  record  in  what  is  more  specifically  described  as 
"  social  reform."  Making  allowances  for  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  thought  and  remembering  the  slow 
growth  of  what  we  may  call  the  social  conscience,  it  ia 
one  of  which  every  Liberal  may  be  proud. 

Abuse  of  the  Manchester  School  is  easy,  frequent, 
and  cheap.  It  is  true  that  Bright  and  Cobden  opposed 
the  later  Factory  Acts,  but  this  was  not  because  they 
desired  to  see  the  employer  at  liberty  to  sweat  his  work- 
men. It  was  because  they  viewed  with  jealousy  the 
whole  principle  of  State  interference  and  thought  it 
better  for  masters  and  employees  to  settle  their  con- 
troversies between  themselves.  To-day  we  can  see  that 
they  were  wrong — pushing  the  theory  of  non-interfer- 
ence to  a  false  conclusion.  But  their  motives  were 
above  reproach,  and  at  least  we  should  do  them  the 
justice  of  believing  that  in  the  attitude  which  they 
adopted  they  were  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
public  good. 

A  fact,  however,  which  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be  is  that  in  their  opposition  to  the  Factory 
Acts  Bright  and  Cobden  did  not  represent  the  Liberal 
Party.    If  we  are  to  judge  Liberalism  by  what  Liberal 
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Governments  have  done  then  there  is  no  case  against  ii 
on  this  ground. 

What  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  describes  as 
' '  the  first  really  important  Factory  Act  ' '  (that  of  1833) 
was  carried  by  a  Whig  Administration.  So  was  the 
great  Act  of  1847.  The  former  of  these  two  measures, 
applying  to  textile  factories  generally,  limited  the  hours 
of  work  for  children  to  nine  a  day  (insisting  that  forty- 
eight  in  the  week  should  be  the  maximum) ,  and  those  of 
young  persons  under  eighteen  to  twelve  a  day  and  sixty- 
nine  a  week.  It  furthermore  prohibited  their  employ- 
ment between  8.30  p.m.  and  6.30  a.m.  and  made  the 
first  effective  provision  for  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  Act  of  1847  restricted  the  hours  of  young  persons 
to  ten  a  day  and  prohibited  their  employment  between 
6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  This  latter  measure — modest  as  it 
may  seem  to  us  to-day — was  gradually  extended  to  other 
trades,  and  may  be  described  as  the  sheet  anchor  of 
factory  legislation. 

The  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1872— "  the  first  imposing 
effort  to  provide  a  complete  code  of  regulations  for  special 
dangers  to  health,  life,  and  limb  in  coal  mines  "* — was 
passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Administration,  and  still 
forms  the  basis  of  this  essential  part  of  our  protective 
laws.  This  also  we  must  reckon  in  the  tale  of  Liberal 
achievement.  Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted, 
all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  the  carefully  fostered 
assumption  that  factory  legislation  was  a  monopoly  of 
the  Tories  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

The  early  agitation,  in  which  Mr.  Michael  Sadler 

and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  played  so  noble  a  part, 

found  strong  support  in  Whig  and  Kadical  quarters,  and 

it  is  only  the  opposition  of  the  most  famous  leaders  of 

*  ' '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ' '  :  article  on  Factory  Acts. 
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the  Manchester  School  that  has  given  this  assumption 
even  a  colourable  pretext. 

Turning  to  trade  unions,  we  find  that  the  great 
charter  which  gave  to  combinations  of  working  men  full 
legal  status  was  carried  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  in 
1871.  Up  to  that  time  ' '  the  general  objects  of  the  trade 
union,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Friendly  Society, 
were  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  legal  protection. 
It  was  not  merely  that  the  trade  unions  sometimes  made 
illegal  arrangements,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
recognised  or  enforced  in  any  civil  court.  The  principle 
was  that  because  they,  or  some  of  them,  did  this  some- 
times, they  and  the  whole  of  them,  and  all  their  transac- 
tions, were  to  be  regarded  as  shut  out  from  the  protection 
of  the  civil  law."* 

Principally  owing  to  the  pressure  brought  by  Place, 
Hume,  and  the  Kadicals  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  notorious  Combina'tion  Acts,  which  made  it  an 
offence  visited  with  drastic  penalties  for  workmen  to 
combine  in  order  to  raise  wages  or  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour,  had  been  repealed  in  1824.  But  in  the  following 
year  an  amending  Act  was  carried,  which  practically 
knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  this  reform. 

"  The  common  law  of  conspiracy  was  reaffirmed ;  a 
very  limited  right  of  combination  was  conceded ;  but 
penalties  were  prescribed  for  violence,  threats,  intimida- 
tion, molestation,  or  obstruction  by  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  a  master  to  alter  his  mode  of  business, 
or  a  workman  to  refuse  or  leave  work,  or  of  forcing  any 
person  to  belong  to  or  conform  to  the  rules  of  any  club 
or  association.  The  general  effect  of  the  Act  was  to 
render    trade    unions    non-legal,    but    not    necessarily 

*  "  A     Short    History    of    Our    Own    Times,"    by    Justin 
McCarthy.     Vol.  II.,  p.  450. 
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criminal,  associations.  As  such  they  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  and  their 
funds  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  dishonest  officials.  In 
this  unsatisfactory  position  they  remained  for  more  than 
forty  years."* 

As  late  as  1867  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  affirmed 
that  a  Friendly  Society  which  was  also  a  trade  union 
had  no  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law  in  enforcing  a 
claim  for  debt,  on  the  ground  that  because  the  rules  of 
the  society  appeared  to  be  such  as  would  operate  in 
restraint  of  trade,  it  was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  civil  law  in  an  ordinary  matter  of  account. 

Unrecognised  by  the  law,  frowned  on  by  the  mass  of 
better-class  opinion,  liable  to  prosecution  if  they  over- 
stepped by  a  hair's-breadth  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  combined  action  was  permissible,  and  with  no 
defence  against  plunder  by  a  dishonest  member,  the 
position  of  the  trade  unions  before  the  great  Act  of  1871 
was  indeed  unenviable  and  invidious. 

This  Act  removed  the  ban  which  deprived  trade 
unions  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  further  declared 
that  their  purposes  should  not  be  deemed  unlawful 
merely  because  they  operated  "  in  restraint  of  trade." 
The  two  great  disabilities  under  which  trade  unionism 
had  up  till  then  laboured  were  thus  finally  swept  away. 
The  amending  Act  passed  by  Disraeli's  Administration 
in  1876  consolidated  and  improved  previous  legislation, 
but  the  Act  of  1871  was  the  real  Magna  Carta  of 
trade  unionism,  and  it  was  established  by  a  Liberal 
Government. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  trade  unionism,  we 
may  remind  ourselves  of  two   important  Acts  passed 

*"A    History    of    England    since    Waterloo,"  by  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  p.  75.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 
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during  the  period  when  the  Liberal  Party  was  last  in 
power.  The  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906  restored  to  the 
workers  the  right  of  effective  combination  and  made  law 
what  Parliament  in  1871-1876  had  intended  it  to  be — 
and  what  everyone  thought  it  was  before  certain  deci- 
sions of  the  courts.  The  law  of  conspiracy  was  amended, 
peaceful  picketing  was  legalised,  and  effective  safe- 
guards were  provided  for  trade  union  funds. 

This  Act,  it  is  worth  noticing,  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  Tories,  Mr.  Balfour  with  five  other  ex-Ministers 
voting  against  every  single  clause.  In  the  Lords  it  was 
denounced  as  "unjust,"  "disgraceful,"  and  "  tyran- 
nous," and  it  was  only  accepted  by  their  lordships 
because  (as  we  have  already  seen)  they  calculated  that 
it  offered  "unfavourable  ground"  on  which  to  chal- 
lenge a  contest  with  the  Commons. 

The  Trade  Unions  Act  of  1913  was  a  consequence  of 
the  famous  "  Osborne  judgment,"  which  laid  it  down 
that  a  trade  union  could  not  devote  its  funds,  or  even 
make  a  special  levy,  for  political  purposes,  and  that  the 
sphere  of  its  activities  must  be  confined  to  strictly 
industrial  objects.  Under  the  Act  this  decision  was 
reversed,  trade  unions  being  empowered  to  include  in 
their  objects  the  provision  of  a  fund  for  political  action, 
with  the  proviso  that  no  member  should  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  it. 

The  complement  of  this  measure,  which  gave 
Labour  full  freedom  to  organise  politically,  was  the 
payment  of  members  (carried  in  the  same  year)  which 
made  it  possible  for  a  poor  man  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  being  dependent  either  on  the  party 
funds  or  the  trade  union  which  might  have  sent  him 
there.  In  view  of  these  fads  it  may  be  claimed  with 
justice  that  both  the  Labour  Party  and  trade  unionism 
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itself  owe  their  existence  to  the  emancipating  work  of 
Liberalism. 

We  must  hurry  on,  or  else  this  chapter  will  swell  to 
quite  unmanageable  proportions.  These  two  Acts, 
passed  when  the  Liberal  Party  was  last  in  office,  lead 
naturally  on  to  a  review  of  the  astonishing  output  of 
social  legislation  which  characterised  the  years  1906- 
1914.  Certainly  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  our 
history  before,  and  while  the  present  political  and 
financial  conditions  persist  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
will  be  nothing  like  it  again.  By  its  social  activities 
during  this  period  Liberalism  established  beyond  all 
challenge  its  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  workers, 
and  though  only  a  bare  skeleton  can  be  suggested  here 
it  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  main  features  of  the 
achievement. 

"  What  have  the  Liberals  done  for  Labour?  "  We 
will  leave  facts  to  answer  that  question.  In  1908  Old 
Age  Pensions — promised  by  the  Tories  but  never 
touched  while  they  were  in  office — were  established,  and 
in  1911  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  was  removed.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  life,  provision  was  made  for 
free  meals  for  necessitous  school-children  and  free 
medical  and  dental  attention  was  also  provided. 

By  the  Children  Act  of  1908  juvenile  courts  were 
created  for  the  trial  of  child  offenders ;  penalties  were 
imposed  on  parents  who  overlaid  their  children  in  bed 
or  neglected  to  guard  their  fires  so  as  to  cause  death  or 
serious  injury ;  a  system  of  inspection  in  orphan  homes 
was  set  up  ;  the  law  designed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of 
"  baby-farming  "  was  strengthened ;  children  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  were  kept  out  of  the  public-house  bar ; 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  give  alcohol  to  children  under 
five  anywhere,  except  in  cases  of  illness. 
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In  this  connection  we  may  note  also  the  clause  in 
the  Labour  Exchanges  Act  of  1909,  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  juvenile  Exchanges,  and  the  Choice 
of  Employment  Act  of  1910,  which  enabled  local 
authorities  to  arrange,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  assistance  to  boys  and  girls  under  the  age 
of  seventeen  in  the  choice  of  suitable  employment. 

The  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909  tackled  for  the  first 
time  the  hideous  social  evil  of  sweating,  and  set  up 
boards  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  in  certain  speci- 
fied industries  where  the  workers  were  not  adequately 
organised.  The  scope  of  this  Act  has  since  been  much 
extended,  and  although  in  certain  quarters  there  is  now 
a  call  for  its  repeal  the  conscience  of  the  country  is  not 
likely  to  allow  so  beneficial  a  piece  of  Liberal  legislation 
to  be  swept  away.  The  Labour  Exchanges  Act  of  1909 
— which  to-day  is  subject  to  attack  from  the  same 
quarters — was  a  serious  effort  to  assist  the  mobility  of 
labour,  and  though  its  administration  may  be  open  to 
criticism  the  principle  which  it  embodied  is  eminently 
sound. 

The  Insurance  Act  of  1911  established  a  compulsory 
system  of  national  insurance  against  sickness,  and,  to 
a  limited  extent,  against  unemployment.  Although  the 
Tories  warmly  welcomed  it  on  its  introduction  (the 
present  Lord  Birkenhead,  then  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith, 
declaring  that  "  no  temptation  born  of  party  spirit,  no 
desire  for  an  Opposition  advantage,  would  induce  him 
to  oppose  the  main  features  of  the  bill  for  a  single 
moment  ")  they  subsequently  did  their  best  to  wreck  it 
and  resorted  to  the  meanest  devices  to  fan  hostility  to 
it  in  the  country. 

The  protests  of  the  duchesses  who  refused  to  "  lick 
stamps,"  and  the  foolish  fears  spread  for  party  purposes 
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by  the  Tories  in  the  constituencies,  are  now,  however, 
forgotten,  and  though  experience  may  have  shown  the 
need  of  amendment  in  administrative  details,  the 
Insurance  Act  of  1911  is  recognised  to-day  as  one  of  the 
essential  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  workers. 
The  scope  of  its  provisions  in  regard  to  unemployment 
have  since  been  enlarged,  and  they  form  the  basis  of 
one  of  the  principal  methods  adopted  by  the  Coalition 
Government  to  deal  with  the  present  distress. 

The  Shops  Act  (passed  in  the  same  year)  provided 
for  a  statutory  weekly  half-holiday  for  shop  assistants, 
and  insisted  on  a  reasonable  rest-hour  for  meals.  An 
amending  Act,  carried  in  1912,  made  special  provisions 
as  to  the  hours  of  work  and  holidays  for  those  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  refreshments  and  fixed  fines  for  infringe- 
ment by  occupiers  of  shops. 

Turning  to  another  class  in  the  community,  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1908  established  a  maxi- 
mum eight-hours  day  for  underground  workers,  while 
another  Act,  passed  in  1911,  provided  for  more  stringent 
inspection  of  mines  and  closer  supervision  of  their  work- 
ing, insisted  on  precautions  against  inflammable  gas  and 
coal  dust,  made  provision  for  good  ventilation  and  baths, 
and  raised  the  age  of  boys  employed  underground  to 
fourteen.*  The  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1912  (following 
on  tlie  coal  strike  which  took  place  in  that  year)  set  up 
machinery  for  settling  the  minimum  wage  in  the  various 
districts,  and  thus  established  a  principle  which  has 
proved  of  untold  importance. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1906  dealt  again  with 
another  class,  remedying  numerous  defects  in  the  law 
of  shipping  that  had  long  needed  putting  right,  while, 

*  The  age  limit  for  boys  and  girls  above  ground  was  raised 
to  13. 
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in  regard  to  the  workers  as  a  whole,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  passed  in  the  same  year,  extended 
benefit  to  all  employees  whose  annual  remuneration  did 
not  exceed  £250  (thus  adding  a  total  of  about  six  mil- 
lions to  those  already  entitled  to  compensation)  and 
introduced  many  valuable  improvements  in  the  law  as  it 
then  existed. 

In  regard  to  land  and  housing  a  word  must,  lastly, 
be  said.  Under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act 
of  1907  local  authorities  in  six  years  acquired  182,022 
acres  of  land,  thus  meeting  the  demands  of  17,005  pro- 
spective tenants.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with 
the  881  acres  acquired  and  the  244  tenants  settled  in 
fifteen  years  under  the  Tories'  Small  Holdings  Act 
of  1892. 

Under  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  of  1909 
it  was  proposed  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  procedure 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  housing  purposes,  to  deal 
effectively  with  insanitary  areas,  to  extend  and  amplify 
the  provisions  of  previous  Acts  requiring  landlords  to 
keep  houses  let  to  working-class  tenants  in  repair,  to 
encourage  schemes  of  town-planning,  and  to  make  some 
useful  amendments  with  respect  to  financial  matters, 
joint  action  by  local  authorities,  and  so  forth. 

The  Lords,  however,  on  receipt  of  the  bill,  intro- 
duced a  series  of  amendments  which  would  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  its  efficacy,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land characteristically  remarking  that  "it  was  much 
more  important  that  owners  should  be  safeguarded  in 
the  possession  of  their  property  ' '  than  that  cottages 
should  be  built  for  the  people.  The  most  important  of 
these  amendments  were  rejected  when  the  Bill  was 
returned  to  the  Commons,  but  owing  to  the  obstinate 
obstruction  of  the  Upper  Chamber  it  finally  reached  the 
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Statute-book  in  a  much  truncated  form,  and  the  Liberal 
Government  was  baulked  in  the  full  realisation  of  its 
project. 

After  a  passing  word  on  tKe  Scottish  Land  Act  we 
may  conclude  this  review  of  Liberalism's  social  achieve- 
ment with  a  sketch  of  the  great  land  programme  to 
which  the  party  stood  committed  when  the  war  inter- 
vened and  postponed  all  immediate  prospect  of  further 
progress.  This  measure  drastically  reformed  the  whole 
of  Scotland's  land  system,  extending  the  Crofters  Acts 
throughout  the  country  and  establishing  a  Land  Court, 
amongst  whose  duties  were  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  for  small  holdings  and  the  fixing  of  fair  rents. 

It  was  first  introduced  in  1907  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  but  it  was 
wrecked  by  the  Lords.  Eeintroduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1908  it  was  again  rejected.  At  last,  in  1911, 
it  was  brought  in  once  more — this  time  by  a  private 
Member — and,  being  subsequentFy  taken  up  by  the 
Government,  it  was  eventually  accepted  by  the  Second 
Chamber  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  For  four 
years,  therefore,  the  Lords  held  up  the  passage  of  a 
measure  which  was  vital  to  Scotland's  well  being,  and 
which  she  had  insistently  demanded  through  five-sixths 
of  her  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Several  features  of  this  Act  were  incorporated  in  the 
Liberal  land  programme  of  1913,  which,  if  it  had  been 
carried  out,  would  have  remodelled  the  entire  land 
system  of  England  and  realised  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  dream  of  making  it,  not  "  a  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  rich,^'  but  "  a  treasure-house  for  the 
people." 

For  the  agricultural  worker  it  promised  to  secure  a 
minimum  living  wage,  better  housing  conditions,  more 
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gardens  and  allotments,  and  a  larger  prospect  of  small 
holdings.  To  the  smallholder  and  t^e  farmer  it  offered 
greater  security  of  tenure,  adequate  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  improvement,  a  fair  rent,  reasonable 
railway  rates,  and  improved  means  of  transit.  To  the 
tov^n  worker  it  proposed  to  give  more  open  spaces,  more 
and  better  houses,  and  relief  from  the  undercutting  of 
his  wage  rate  by  underpaid  labour  in  the  country. 

The  shopkeeper  was  offered  security  of  tenure  and 
compensation  for  improvements  and  goodwill — with  the 
proviso  that  these  should  not  involve  any  increase  in  his 
rent.  And  to  the  leaseholder  was  promised  the  right  of 
renewal  on  fair  terms  (or  compensation  for  improve- 
ments and  goodwill),  liberty  to  sub-let  to  a  respectable 
tenant,  and  freedom  from  burdensome  restrictions  and 
exactions. 

These  were  only  the  outstanding  features  of  this  bold 
and  comprehensive  scheme.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  explain  it  in  all  its  details.  The  enthusiasm  which  it 
created  throughout  the  Liberal  Party  was  unbounded, 
and  had  the  war  not  broken  out  and  diverted  the  whole 
course  of  domestic  politics  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  would  have  given  Liberalism  another  triumph  at 
the  polls. 

Coupled  with  the  national  valuation,  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  which  had  been  established  by  the 
budget  of  1909,  it  promised  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  social  order,  botli  in  town  and  country,  and  to 
further  that  emancipation  of  Labour  which  had  for  so 
long  been  among  the  main  objects  of  Liberal  policy. 

In  view  of  the  record  which  we  have  now  completed, 
the  Liberal  Party  surely  need  have  no  fear  in  laying  its 
claims  before  the  workers.  It  never  has  been,  neither 
is  it  to-day,  a  class  party,  and  what  it  has  done  in  the 
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sphere  of  social  reform  has  been  done  with  an  eye  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  has  realised  that  an  underpaid,  ill-housed,  fet- 
tered class  is  a  weakness  and  a  scandal  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  so  it  has  progressively  endeavoured  to  better 
the  social  conditions  of  the  masses.  It  fully  recognises 
that  its  task  has  been  only  half  accomplished  and  that 
much  must  still  be  done  before  the  emancipation  is 
complete.  Its  present  proposals  to  this  end  we  shall 
examine  in  a  later  chapter.  But  its  actual  achievement 
is  one  of  which  no  Liberal  need  be  ashamed,  and  affords 
the  best  answer  to  fhe  question,  "  What  have  the 
Liberals  done  for  Labour?  " 


VI 
"THE  IDEA  OF  PUBLIC  EIGHT" 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  LiberaUsm  at  work  in  the 
sphere  of  domestic  legislation — reforming  Parliament, 
democratising  finance,  establishing  Free  Trade,  and 
seeking  to  provide  the  mass  of  our  population  with  a 
better  world  to  live  in.  Of  necessity  only  the  outline  of 
the  story  has  been  told,  and  wide  areas  of  territory 
have  been  left  uncovered. 

Now — essaying  a  still  larger  task — we  have  to  cast 
our  eyes  further  afield,  and  watch  Liberalism  as  it  has 
operated  in  the  relations  between  peoples.  A  book,  and 
not  a  chapter,  would  be  required  to  treat  the  subject 
with  even  an  approach  to  adequacy — and  this,  too,  on 
a  scale  far  more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  present 
volume.  All  that  we  can  do  here  is  to  disentangle  from 
the  mass  of  quite  relevant  detail  the  main  ideas  which 
have  guided  Liberal  foreign  policy,  and  see  how  they 
bear  on  the  conditions  of  the  world  to-day. 

Taking  what  we  may  call,  in  general  terms,  the 
Liberal  outlook  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Great  War,  we  find  three  principal  charac- 
teristics. First,  a  passionate  desire  for  peace;  second, 
an  active  and  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  "  peoples 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free  "  ;  and  third,  a  strict  and 
determined  insistence  on  "  the  idea  of  public  right." 

Peace,  freedom,  public  law — these  are  the  main 
strands     in     the    international    thought    of    historic 
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Liberalism.  But  we  shall  discover,  if  we  look  at  the 
matter  closely,  that  the  single  skein  which  they  appear 
to  form  is  not  a  little  tangled,  and  that  these  three 
leading  characteristics  of  Liberal  policy  have  sometimes 
seemed  not  merely  unrelated  but  definitely  opposed  to 
each  other.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  them  in  turn 
and  see,  if  we  can,  wherein  their  reconciliation  lies. 

First,  then,  "  peace  " — the  major  note  in  Liberal- 
ism's historic  watchword ;  the  essential  basis  of 
retrenchment  and  reform.  This  aspect  of  Liberal  policy 
is  associated,  perhaps,  more  closely  with  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Manchester  School,  and  when  it  is 
spoken  of  the  mind  turns  instinctively  to  Bright  and 
Cobden.  It  was  they  and  their  followers  who,  more 
insistently  than  any  other  school  of  political  thought, 
laid  stress  on  peace  as  the  greatest  of  British  interests 
and  besought  their  fellow  countrymen  to  avoid 
entanglement  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Continent. 

Free  Trade  they  advocated  not  merely  on  its 
economic  merits,  but  as  removing  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  incentives  to  war  and  emphasising  the  com- 
mon interest  which  binds  all  the  peoples  of  the  w^orld 
in  one.  Tariffs,  as  they  truly  urged,  provide  a  forcing- 
house  for  the  dark  flowers  of  international  greed  and 
jealousy.  The  idea  of  the  self-dependent  State  (a 
survival  of  the  discredited  "  mercantile  theory  "  of  an 
earlier  age)  was  in  their  eyes  an  incentive  to  that 
national  egotism  which  expresses  itself  in  jingoism  and 
aggression.  And  so,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  they 
never  ceased  to  urge  the  advantages  of  commercial  co- 
operation and  the  folly  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
nations. 

In  the  intensity  of  their  passion  for  peace,  the  Man- 
chester men,  however,  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge 
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of  fostering  another  kind  of  national  selfishness.  Much 
as  America,  to-day,  looks  askance  on  the  continuing 
conflicts  of  the  Old  World  and  seeks  to  keep  her  hands 
free  of  any  European  commitments,  so  they  pressed  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  to  a  point  at  which  many 
Liberals  parted  company  with  them  and  preached  an 
isolation  that  was  sometimes  far  from  generous.  Con- 
temptuously they  were  denounced  as  "  peace-at-any- 
price"  men,  and  though  neither  Bright  nor  Cobden 
was  a  pacifist  in  the  absolute  sense  which  modern  con- 
troversy has  attached  to  the  word,  they  viewed  with 
hostility  any  policy  which  might  involve  the  spending 
of  blood  or  treasure  in  any  quarrel  not  strictly  our  own. 

From  Mazzini's  bitter  protests  we  may  judge  how 
this  attitude  looked  to  Liberals  abroad.  At  a  time  when, 
all  over  Europe,  the  peoples  who  had  long  groaned  under 
tyranny  were  seeking  to  throw  off  their  chains,  the  cold 
correctitude  of  the  Manchester  School  had  a  materialist 
touch  about  it.  Bright  and  Cobden  would  have 
repudiated  with  vigour  the  charge  that  they  were  selfish 
nationalists,  yet  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  any  entangling 
commitments  they  gave  some  colour  to  the  accusation. 

Redressing  the  balance,  we  have  the  conception  of 
Britain  as  the  international  crusader,  which  has  always 
evoked  a  ready  response  in  Liberal  thought,  and  which 
we  find,  with  all  his  faults,  touching  the  Whig  mind 
even  of  a  Palmerston.  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  Bulgaria 
— all  found  warm  sympathy  among  Liberals  in  their 
efforts  to  throw^  off  their  tyrants,  and  Italy,  at  all  events, 
owed  ' '  Pam  ' '  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
discreet  turning  of  the  blind  eye  at  a  critical  moment 
in  her  struggle  for  emancipation. 

What  in  Palmerston  was  a  spasmodic  and  often 
abortive  emotion,  in  Gladstone  was  a  flaming  passion. 
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The  fiery  enthusiasm  with  which  that  great  Liberal 
denounced  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  and 
Armenia,  and  challenged  a  torpid  Tory  Government  to 
take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the  suffering  Christians, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Early  in  his  public  career — 
long  before  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Party — 
he  had  seen  in  the  prisons  of  Naples  what  an  alien 
tyranny  might  mean,  and  in  holding  up  King  Bomba's 
rule  to  the  execration  of  Europe  as  "  the  negation  of 
God  erected  into  a  system  of  government  "  had  lit  a 
torch  which  was  never  again  put  out. 

The  name  of  Gladstone  is  still  one  to  conjure  with 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  his  portrait  hangs  in  many  a 
peasant's  cottage  among  the  Balkan  hills.  Peace  he 
ensued  with  all  the  powers  at  his  command,  but  in  him 
the  love  of  peace  was  united  with  a  splendid  chivalry 
which  burned  to  use  the  might  of  Britain  for  the 
redressing  of  public  wrongs. 

Gladstone's  greatest  contribution  to  the  Liberal 
view  of  foreign  policy  was  the  immense  stress  which 
he  laid  on  what  he  called  "  the  idea  of  public 
right."  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  this  lay  at  the 
root  of  his  sympathy  with  suffering  peoples.  In  his 
famous  letter  exposing  the  horrors  of  the  Neapolitan 
prisoners,  he  wrote,  "  Even  on  the  severity  of  these 
sentences  I  would  not  endeavour  to  fix  attention  so 
much  as  to  draw  it  off  from  the  great  fact  of  illegality, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
Neapolitan  system;  illegality,  the  fountain-head  of 
cruelty  and  baseness  and  every  other  vice  ;  illegality 
which  gives  a  bad  conscience,  creates  fears — those  fears 
lead  to  tyranny  ;  that  tyranny  begets  resentment,  that 
resentment  creates  true  causes  of  fear  where  they  were 
not  before;  and  thus  fear  is  quickened  and  enhanced, 
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the  original  vice  multiplies  itself  with  fearful  speed, 
and  the  old  crime  engenders  a  necessity  for  new." 

Bomba's  regime  was  an  affront  to  "  public  right  " 
in  the  relations  between  a  Government  and  its  subjects 
of  another  race.  But  Gladstone  held  that  there  was 
also  a  law  among  the  nations,  before  which  every  State 
must  bow.  The  sanctity  of  treaties,  the  strict  honouring 
of  international  obligations,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  submission  of  all  to  the  claims  of  the  common 
good — these  were  the  foundations  on  which  he  would 
have  built  the  relations  between  peoples. 

In  its  earlier  stages  Gladstone  supported  the 
Crimean  War— much  to  the  distress  of  Bright  and  many 
of  his  other  admirers.  Looking  back  now  on  all  that 
happened,  with  the  fuller  knowledge  which  history  has 
placed  at  our  disposal,  most  of  us  would  probably  say 
that  he  was  wrong.  But  it  is  important  that  we  should 
recall  the  grounds  on  which  he  acted.  "What  we 
shortly  call  the  Crimean  War,"  says  Lord  Morley, 
"  was  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  vindication  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe  against  a  wanton  disturber.  This  was 
a  characteristic  example  of  his  insistent  search  for  a 
broad  sentiment  and  a  comprehensive  moral  principle. 
The  principle  in  its  present  application  had  not  much 
life  in  it ;  the  formula  was  narrow,  as  other  invasions  of 
public  law  within  the  next  dozen  years  were  to  show. 
Bat  the  clear-cut  issues  of  history  only  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  long  result  of  Time."* 

*  "Life  of  Gladstone,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  484. 

This  view  of  Gladstone's  motives  is  amply  borne  out  by  his 
own  statements.  In  an  account  of  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  he  wrote,  "  He  said  if  I  s-aw  a  way  for  him  to 
get  out,  he  hoped  I  would  mention  it  to  him.  I  replied  that 
my  own  views  of  war  so  much  agreed  with  his,  and  1  felt  such 
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At  this  time  Gladstone,  though  anathema  to  most 
of  the  Tories,  had  not  officially  declared  himself  a 
Liberal.  He  still  sat  as  member  for  a  Conservative 
constituency,  though  serving  under  a  Whig  leader,  in 
the  person  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  This  was  the  last  phase 
of  his  transition  stage,  in  vt'hich,  still  calling  himself 
a  Peelite,  he  had  yet  to  take  the  final  plunge  by  associat- 
ing himself  with  an  exclusively  Whig  administration. 

But  we  can  see,  fermenting  in  his  mind,  that 
dominant  conception  which  as  much  as  anything  else 
eventually  compelled  him  to  ally  himself  with  the 
Liberal  Party  and  which  gives  perhaps  its  most  charac- 
teristic note  to  his  later  foreign  policy.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  grounds  on  which  (in  this  instance)  he 
parted  company  with  Bright,  for  they  illustrate  the 
clash  of  ideals  in  Liberal  thought  to  which  reference 
was  made  earlier  in  the  present  chapter.  As  Gladstone 
saw  the  issue,  peace  and  public  right  were  in  conflict, 
and  in  such  a  competition  public  right  must  of  necessity 
come  first. 

a  horror  of  bloodshed,  that  I  had  thought  tlie  matter  over 
incessantly  for  myself.  We  stand,  I  said,  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  Emperor  has  invaded  countries  not  his  own,  inflicted 
wrong  on  Turkey,  and  what  I  feel  much  more,  most  cruel  wrong 
on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities  ;  that  war 
had  ensued  and  was  raging  with  all  its  hoiTor  ;  that  we  had 
procured  for  the  Emperor  an  offer  of  honourable  terms  of 
peace  which  he  had  refused  ;  that  we  were  not  going  to  extend 
the  conflagration  (bnt  I  liad  to  correct  myself  as  to  the  Baltic) 
but  to  apply  more  power  for  its  extinction,  and  this  I  hoped  in 
conjunction  with  all  the  great  Powers   of  Europe." 

Cf.  also  his  words  to  his  brother  Robertson,  referring 
to  a  letter  by  John  Bright :  "  I  thought  Bright's  letter  both  an 
able  and  manly  one,  and  though  I  cannot  go  his  lengths,  I 
respect  and  sympathise  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  originated. 
I  think  he  should  draw  a  distinction  between  petty  meddlings 
of  our  own,  or  interfei'ejices  for  selfish  pui-poses,  and  an  opera- 
tion like  this  which  really  is  in  support  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe."     (Pp.  492  and  494.) 
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Still  more  light  is  thrown  upon  his  position  by  the 
fact  that  some  time  later,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  war  was  being  prolonged  beyond  the  point  at  which 
its  legitimate  objects  could  be  achieved,  Gladstone 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  ' '  pacifists  ' '  and  shared  the 
opprobrium  which  had  long  been  showered  on  Bright 
and  Cobden.  He  supported  the  war  in  its  beginning 
because  it  appeared  to  him  a  necessary  vindication  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe :  he  opposed  its  continuance 
because  he  believed  that  once  that  law  had  been 
vindicated  further  bloodshed  would  violate  it  afresh. 

In  Gladstone's  eyes,  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose 
was  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  he  never  ceased  to  urge 
that  a  nation  must  apply  strictly  to  itself  the  same  code 
of  international  ethics  which  it  demanded  from  its 
neighbours.  In  his  view,  the  State  was  a  moral  per- 
sonality, with  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  rights  to 
uphold,  and  he  never  allowed  the  one  to  be  obscured  by 
the  other.  The  notion  that  the  State  can  do  no  wrong — 
that  no  law  binds  it  in  its  relations  with  other  peoples — 
was  utterly  repugnant  to  his  mind,  and  when  he  found 
it  (as  he  conceived)  in  control  of  British  policy,  he 
fought  it  with  all  the  resources  of  his  passionate 
eloquence. 

This  was  the  great  legacy  which  Gladstone  left  to 
the  party  of  which  so  long  he  was  the  honoured  chief. 
In  his  own  words — quoted  by  Mr.  Asquith  when  Britain 
unsheathed  her  sword  in  1914 — he  sought  "  the 
enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public  right  as  the  govern- 
ing idea  of  European  politics."  And  in  all  the  years 
when  his  hand  was  on  the  helm  we  can  see  him  striving 
to  make  that  great  principle  operative. 

Beference  to  the  Great  War  reminds  us  that  it  was 
in  loyalty  to  this  principle — aided  by  the  sympathy  with 
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little  peoples  suffering  wrong — that  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment nearly  eight  years  ago  took  up  the  German 
challenge.  We  need  not  accept  the  view  that  Germany 
was  solely  responsible  for  the  war  (information  which 
has  come  to  light  since  1914  suggests  a  considerable 
modification  of  the  verdict)  to  recognise  that  by  her 
refusal  in  the  last  critical  days  of  July  to  listen  to 
suggestions  of  mediation  or  conciliation,  by  her  failure 
to  "  press  the  button  for  peace  at  Vienna,"  and  by  her 
wanton  breach  of  her  plighted  word  in  crossing  the 
Belgian  frontier,  she  made  herself  the  aggressor  against 
the  public  law  of  Europe  and  compelled  Great  Britain 
to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence. 

Peace,  as  the  Manchester  men  pleaded  and  as  every 
Liberal  earnestly  believes,  is  not  only  the  greatest  of 
British  interests,  but  the  most  fundamental  need  of  all 
the  peoples.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
peace  is  no  longer  possible,  save  at  the  sacrifice  of 
principles  greater  still.  Such  circumstances  arose  in 
1914,  and,  despite  the  long  agony  of  the  ensuing  years, 
despite,  too,  their  tragic  aftermath  and  the  betrayal  of 
the  cause  for  which  the  Allies  fought,  there  are  few 
who,  looking  back,  would  question  the  Tightness  of  the 
decision  then  taken  by  the  Liberal  Cabinet. 

In  the  objects  with  which  Great  Britain  entered  it, 
the  war  was  not — as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  a  later  stage 
appeared  to  suggest — a  mere  dog-fight.  Nor  was  it  (so 
far  as  we  were  concerned)  only  a  struggle  for  self- 
preservation.  It  was  an  assertion — and  a  necessary 
assertion — of  "  the  idea  of  public  right,"  and  it  was 
in  such  a  spirit  that  this  country  donned  its  armour. 
How  the  high  passion  of  those  earlier  days  was 
degraded  ;  how  the  baser  instincts  which  war  inevitably 
releases  became  more  dominant ;  how  the  purposes  with 
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which  we  entered  the  struggle  were  forgotten,  flouted, 
or  ignored,  is  another  story,  into  which  we  cannot 
enter  here. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  since,  we 
must— in  common  fairness  to  our  country  and  to  those 
who  led  her  at  that  great  crisis  in  her  fate — recall  the 
mood  of  those  wonderful  August  days,  and  assure 
ourselves  again  that  the  path  which  we  then  trod  was 
the  path  of  honour. 

Countless  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
diplomacy  preceding  the  war,  and  different  views  may 
be  held,  even  among  Liberals,  as  to  the  course  which 
Lord  Grey  pursued.  But  there  is  no  one,  surely,  who 
would  question  his  earnest  desire  for  peace  or  the 
sincerity  of  his  efforts,  up  to  the  very  last,  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  which  threatened. 

The  two  most  common  criticisms  of  Lord  Grey 
appear  to  cancel  each  other  out.  It  is  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  committed  this  country  without  its 
knowledge  to  a  bindinef  obligation  to  France,  and  that 
this,  in  consequence  of  the  French  alliance  with  Eussia, 
would  have  dragged  us  into  war  with  Germany,  whether 
or  not  the  question  of  Belgian  neutrality  had  been 
involved.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other,  that  by  his  refusal 
up  to  the  last  moment  to  make  a  declaration  of  our 
solidarity  with  France,  he  encouraged  Germany  to 
think  that  we  should  remain  neutral  and  so  induced  her 
to  adopt  the  attitude  which  made  war  inevitable. 

Sometimes — as  in  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe's  book  "  The 
Making  of  an  Optimist  " — these  tw^o  arguments  are 
run  in  double  harness.  Yet  it  must  surely  be  obvious 
that  they  cannot  both  be  correct.  The  actual  facts  are 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly.  Lord  Grey  agreed  to  the  con- 
certing of  certain  plans  between  the  military  and  naval 
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authorities  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  could 
be  brought  into  operation  immediately  if  occasion  arose ; 
but  that  he  insisted  categorically  that  these  contingent 
arrangements  should  in  no  way  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
British  Government  to  decide  whether,  in  any  given 
circumstances,  a  casus  belli  had  arisen,  and  that  up  to 
the  very  last  he  refused  to  give  France  an  assurance  of 
unconditional  support. 

To  say  that  Lord  Grey  bound  us  by  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  stand  by  France  in  arms,  whatever  the  causes 
of  her  quarrel  with  Germany  might  be,  is  not  merely 
not  true  but  a  complete  perv'ersion  of  the  truth.  It  is 
only  the  confusion  of  this  assertion  with  the  perfectly 
correct  statement  that  in  the  circumstances  as  they 
had  arisen  on  August  1st,  1914,  we  were  bound  by  an 
obligation  which  we  could  not  honourably  evade,  that 
has  given  it  the  colour  of  verisimilitude. 

We  still  know  only  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
critical  decade  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
in  view  of  that  fact  criticism  ought  to  be  circumspect. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  when  the  full  truth  is 
revealed  the  legend  of  Germany's  sole  and  exclusive 
responsibility  will  be  called  in  question  and  that  some 
judgments  which  have  been  current  in  the  Allied 
countries  will  have  to  be  revised.  We  may,  however, 
be  pretty  certain  of  this — that  whatever  criticism  sub- 
sequent generations  may  pass  on  Allied  diplomacy,  the 
sincerity  of  the  Liberal  Government's  efforts  for  peace 
will  not  be  impugned,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
be  recognised  that  it  was  owing  to  its  labours  that, 
when  intervention  was  forced  upon  it,  our  Army  and 
Navy  were  so  wonderfully  ready  for  the  ordeal. 

We  now  live  in  a  new  world,  in  which  the  shadow 
that  hung  over  Europe  in  the  ten  years  before  the  war 
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has  been  dispelled,  and  we  have  again  to  take  up  the 
task  which  that  great  catastrophe  interrupted.  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  three  principles  which,  as  w^e 
have  seen,  have  been  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
Liberal  foreign  policy  in  the  past  ? 

There  is  one  way,  and  one  alone  ;  and  it  lies  through 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  three  demands  for  peace, 
freedom,  and  the  supremacy  of  public  law — demands 
which  are  in  the  marrow  of  Liberal  thought — can  find 
their  synthesis  only  in  the  establishment  of  such 
machinery  as  shall,  first,  provide  means  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  between  nations ;  secondly, 
compel  any  who  would  violate  "  the  idea  of  public 
right"  to  heed  the  common  conscience  of  mankind; 
and,  thirdly,  offer  security  to  all  peoples,  great  and 
small,  and  provide  guarantees  against  oppression  for 
racial  minorities  within  the  various  States. 

This  machinery  the  League  of  Nations  provides. 
It  insists  that  all  disputes  which  may  arise  between  its 
members  shall  be  submitted  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
inquiry  by  the  Council  or  the  Assembly.  It  offers  the 
use  of  these  courts  of  reference  to  States  who,  at 
present,  are  outside  it.  And  it  provides  sanctions — in 
the  shape  of  the  economic  boycott  or,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  employment  of  naval  or  military  force — to  enforce 
public  law  on  the  wrongdoer. 

The  League  further  recognises  the  equal  rights  of 
all  its  constituent  members — whether  they  are  "  Great 
Powers  "  or  little  nations,  with  no  resources  of  their 
own  to  press  their  claims.  It  gives  guarantees  against 
the  oppression  of  minorities,  and  provides  for  "the 
reconsideration  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplic- 
able and  the  consideration  of  international  conditions 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world."     And 
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it  declares  it  to  be  "  the  friendly  right  "  of  any  of  its 
members  to  call  attention  to  "  any  circumstances 
which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  on  which  peace 
depends." 

Here,  then,  in  this  great  enterprise — embodying,  as 
it  does,  in  concrete  form  the  international  ideals  for 
which  Liberalism  has  struggled  in  the  past — we  may 
find  the  reconciliation  which  we  seek.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  the  one  sure  basis  of  a  new  world  order,  and — 
as  we  shall  see  later — it  will  be  the  supreme  object  of 
liiberal  foreign  policy  in  the  future  to  make  use  of  it 
to  the  uttermost. 


VII 

THE  TKUE  IMPEEIALISM 

A  local  magnate — the  story  goes — was  about  to 
address  an  audience  of  schoolchildren  on  Empire  Day. 
Looking  around  him  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  he  was 
delighted  to  see  a  large  Union  Jack  facing  him  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  "  Can  any  little  boy  or  girl," 
he  asked,  "  tell  me  why  that  flag  is  hanging  there?  " 
For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  silence ;  then  a  grubby 
hand  shot  up.  "  Yes,  my  boy,  speak  up."  "  Please, 
guv'ner,  teacher  'ung  it  there  to  'ide  the  dirty  patch 
on  the  wall." 

The  flag  has,  indeed,  been  used  too  often  to  hide  the 
dirty  patches,  and  patriotism  prostituted  to  ignoble 
ends.  The  flaunting  Imperialism  which  burns  to  paint 
the  map  red;  the  jingo  hysteria  that  cries,  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong  "  ;  the  lust  of  power;  the  itch 
of  vulgar  gain — these  things  are  alien  to  the  Liberal 
spirit,  and  with  them  Liberalism  has  waged  unceas- 
ing war. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  Liberals,  ere  this,  have 
earned  abuse  as  "  Little  Englanders."  They  can 
quietly  endure  the  taunt.  Although  Toryism  has  a 
knack  of  claiming  the  Empire  as  its  own  preserve,  it  is 
the  simple  fact  that  without  the  inspiration  of  Liberal 
principles  the  British  Commonwealth  would  never  have 
come  into  being. 

In  his  reminiscences*  Lord  Shaw  recalls  an  incident 

*  "Letters  to  Isabel,"  pp.  202-3.       (Oassell  and  Co.) 
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which  will  serve  for  a  text.  "  General  Smuts,"  he 
says,  "  one  evening,  after  I  had  had  him  to  dine,  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  some  of  the  great  Judges,  in 
Palace  Gate,  disclosed  to  me  what  had  happened  in  the 
fateful  Conference  at  Vereeniging,  when  the  question 
of  the  continuation  of  the  war  and  the  achievement  of 
peace  with  South  Africa  was  hanging  by  a  thread. 

"  They  discussed  far  into  the  night.  Lord  Milner 
was  obdurate — I  think  Smuts's  words  were,  '  He  was 
impossible.'  When  all  hope  seemed  lost.  Smuts  felt 
himself  gripped  by  the  elbow,  and,  looking  round,  he 
saw  Lord  Kitchener,  who  whispered  to  him  :  '  Come 
out;  come  out  for  a  little.'  The  two  of  them  left  the 
Conference  and  then  paced  outside  back  and  forward 
through  the  dark. 

"  Kitchener  and  Smuts  were  both  well  aware  of  the 
accumulating  horrors  of  a  long  guerilla  warfare.  They 
were  both  sincerely  anxious  for  an  arrangement.  And 
then  Kitchener  said  to  him,  '  Look  here,  Smuts,  there 
is  something  on  my  mind  that  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  can 
only  give  it  you  as  my  opinion ;  but  my  opinion  is  that 
in  tw^o  years'  time  a  Liberal  Government  will  be  in 
power,  and  if  ,n,  Liberal  Government  comes  into  powder 
it  will  grant  yoj  a  Constitation  for  South  Africa.'  Said 
Smuts,  '  That  is  a  very  important  pronouncement.  If 
one  could  be  sure  of  the  like  of  that,  it  would  make  a 
great  difference.'  '  As  I  say,'  said  Kitchener,  '  it  is 
only  my  opinion,  but  honestly  I  do  believe  that  that 
will  happen.' 

"  '  That,'  said  General  Smuts  to  me,  '  accomplished 
the  peace.  We  went  back,  and  the  arrangements  at 
the  Conference  were  definitely  concluded,  and  the  war 
came  to  a  close.'  " 

Can  Liberalism  ask  a  higher  testimony  than  this? 
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Lord  Kitchener's  prophecy  that  within  a  year  or  two 
of  the  signature  of  peace  a  Liberal  Premier  would  be 
installed  in  Downing  Street,  and  his  correct  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Administration 
would  be  to  give  South  Africa  her  freedom ,  was  enough 
of  itself  to  write  Finis  to  the  bloodstained  chapter  of 
the  Boer  War,  and  to  reconcile  those  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  us. 

How  right  Kitchener  was,  history  itself  soon  proved. 
In  1906 — within  a  few  months  of  coming  into  office — 
"  C.  B.'s"  Government  gave  a  free  democratic  Consti- 
tution to  the  Transvaal,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
grant  of  a  similar  Constitution  to  the  Orange  Free  State 
the  next  year.  The  natural  outcome  was  a  movement 
towards  the  federation  of  all  the  South  African  Colonies 
into  one  Union.  A  conference  composed  of  their  various 
representatives  having  drafted  a  scheme,  the  Liberal 
Government  embodied  it  in  a  South  Africa  Act,  and 
in  1910  a  Union  Parliament,  in  which  Boer  and  Britain 
might  henceforth  work  together  for  the  good  of 
their  common  country,  met  for  the  first  time  at 
Cape  Town. 

Such  was  Liberalism  in  action  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  moments  in  our  Imperial  destiny.  What  did 
the  Tories  do  to  assist  ?  In  the  House  of  Commons  they 
voted  to  a  man  against  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  proposals — Mr.  Balfour  denouncing  them  as 
"the  most  reckless  experiment  ever  tried"  in  our 
colonial  history — and  had  the  House  of  Lords  possessed 
the  power  it  would  indubitably  have  brought  them  to 
wreckage. 

Quite  recently  one  of  the  Unionist  leaders  has 
sought  to  make  amends,     Speaking  at  the  Liverpool 
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meeting  of  the  National  Unionist  Association,  in 
November  last,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :— 

"  I  have  been  in  Parliament  for  very  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  have  given  goodness  knows  how  many  votes. 
There  are  some  that  I  would  not  repeat  with  my  later 
knowledge  and  experience.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
that  I  would  undo.    I  will  tell  you  one  of  them. 

"  The  South  African  War  was  a  just  and  necessary 
war.  But  for  the  issues  then  fought  out  and  settled 
there  could  have  been  no  lasting  peace  in  the  country. 
But  though  peace  was  signed,  though  allegiance  was 
sworn,  reconciliation  lagged  behind. 

"  Then  came  a  change  of  Government,  and  with  the 
new  Government  a  new  policy.  By  a  great  act  of  daring 
faith,  they  conferred  upon  our  recent  enemies  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  on  the  morrow  of 
our  victory  full  self-government.  I  voted  against  them. 
I  thought  it  a  rash  and  wicked  thing  to  do.  Ah  !  if  we 
could  have  seen  further  into  the  future.  If  I  could  have 
voted  in  that  division  w4th  the  knowledge  I  have  to-day, 
I  should  have  known  that  that  great  act  of  faith  was 
not,  as  I  thought  it,  the  destruction  of  our  policy,  but 
its  completion  and  its  fulfilment. 

"  That  is  the  vote  that  I  would  undo  if  I  could  undo 
a  vote  once  given.  That  great  act,  that  daring  act  of 
faith,  led  directly  to  the  recoiiciliation  of  the  races  in 
South  Africa.  It  led  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It 
brought  South  Africa  into  the  war  with  us.  It  added 
German  East  Africa  and  German  South-West  Africa 
to  the  British  territory." 

The  confession  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  every  credit, 
but  it  cannot  wipe  out  the  fact  that  at  this  great  crisis, 
when  the  whole  question  of  our  future  relations  with 
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the  defeated  Boers  trembled  in  the  balance,  Toryism 
decided  for  darkness  instead  of  light. 

The  Liberal  Party  was  right  then,  as  it  is  always 
right  when  it  has  the  courage  to  trust  its  own  instincts. 
Thanks  to  that  great  and  shining  act  of  faith,  South 
Africa  was  saved  for  the  Empire,  and  General  Botha 
and  General  Smuts  were  added  to  the  high  roll  of  our 
Imperial  statesmen.  From  that  moment  the  sneer  that 
Liberals  are  "Little  Englanders  "  was  written  down 
as  nonsense,  and  their  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  British  Commonwealth  established  beyond  all 
challenge. 

South  Africa,  however,  is  not  the  only  monument  to 
the  Imperial  achievement  of  Liberalism.  Canada  tells 
the  same  story.  Here,  too — though  in  remoter  times — ■ 
it  was  an  act  of  mingled  faith  and  courage  that  saved 
the  situation. 

In  1837  the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada, 
sick  of  abuses  and  weary  with  long  experience  of 
arbitrary  rule,  broke  into  open  rebellion,  and  the  dis- 
turbance, once  it  had  begun,  soon  spread  to  the  Upper 
Province.  Gallantly  though  the  rebels  fought,  the 
rising  was  suppressed  without  much  difficulty,  and  Lord 
Durham  (son-in-law  of  "Lord  Grey  of  the  Reform 
Bill  ")  was  sent  out  by  the  Whig  Government  which 
was  then  in  office,  with  special  powers  as  Governor- 
General  over  the  whole  of  British  North  America. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  story, 
or  to  recall  the  differences  which  arose  between  the 
headstrong  Durham  and  the  home  Government.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  mistakes  on  both  sides,  but  the  fact  that 
matters  is  that,  as  a  result  of  his  report,  responsible 
government  was  initiated  in  the  Canadian  provinces. 

The  Report  was  published  in  1839.     "  Under  wise 
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and  free  institutions,"  ran  its  historic  words,  "a 
connection  secured  by  the  link  of  kindred  origin  and 
mutual  benefits  may  continue  to  bind  to  the  British 
Empire  the  ample  territories  of  its  North  American 
provinces,  and  the  large  and  flourishing  population  by 
which  they  will  assuredly  be  filled." 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  by  this  courageous 
application  of  Liberal  principles,  not  only  was  Canada 
saved  for  the  Empure,  but  the  channel  was  cut  in  which 
all  subsequent  Imperial  development  was  to  run.  The 
Durham  Keport,  as  Sir  Charles  Lucas  says,*  "  was  the 
source  from  which  the  present  self-governing  Dominions 
derived  their  freedom."  Thie  same  principles  were 
applied  to  the  governments  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  later  on  to 
Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  six  colonies  of 
Australia,  and  subsequently  also  to  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal. 

Needless  to  say,  the  policy  of  the  Durham  Report 
was  fought  by  the  Tories  tooth  and  nail.  The  "  Times  " 
denounced  the  Governor-General  himself  as  ' '  Lord 
High  Seditioner,"  and  the  measure  conferring  self- 
government  on  the  two  Provinces  was  described  by  the 
"  Morning  Post  "  as  the  "  Rebels'  Reward  Bill."  The 
same  arguments  which  were  employed  in  resistance  to 
"  C.  B.'s  "  policy  in  South  Africa — the  same  arguments 
on  which  the  Die-hards  have  relied  in  their  attempt  to 
wreck  the  Irish  settlement — were  pressed  blindly  into 
service. 

All  this  is  now  ancient  history,  and  the  abuse  then 

showered  on  those  who  gave  Canada  her  freedom  has 

been  long  forgotten.    But  the  plain  fact  remains  that 

it  was  Liberalism  that  led  Canada  through  liberty  to 

*  "  The  British  Empire,"  p.  116.     (Micmillan.) 

ig 
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loyalty,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  free  Common- 
wealth of  Sister  States. 

As  a  third  and  last  test  of  Liberalism's  attitude  to 
Empire,  let  us  recall  its  record  on  the  Irish  question. 

Here,  as  in  the  record  of  Liberal  finance,  there  is 
one  name  that  stands  out  above  all  others — the  name 
of  Gladstone.  As  early  as  1845 — fourteen  years  before 
he  definitely  allied  himself  to  the  Liberal  Party — we 
find  him  writing  to  his  wife :  ' '  Ireland  !  Ireland  ! 
That  cloud  in  the  west,  that  coming  storm,  the  minister 
of  God's  retribution  upon  cruel  and  inveterate  and  but 
half-atoned  injustice  !  "  And  twenty-three  years  later, 
when  he  learned  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  about 
to  be  summoned  by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Ministry,  the 
words  which  fell  from  his  lips  were,  "  My  mission  is 
to  pacify  Ireland." 

If,  among  all  its  strivings  for  human  good,  that 
great  mind  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  master  passion, 
surely  it  was  that  of  Ireland.  In  1869  Gladstone  carried 
through  the  great  work  of  Irish  Disestablishment,  and 
in  1870  and  1881  initiated  that  of  land  reform.  The 
scheme  of  land  purchase  which  was  subsequently  passed 
by  a  Tory  Government  as  part  of  its  plan  of  "  killing 
Home  Rule  by  kindness  "  he  foreshadowed  in  1886,  and 
had  it  not  been  wrecked,  along  with  the  larger  scheme 
for  Irish  self-government,  a  long  and  tragic  chapter  of 
agrarian  warfare  might  have  been  avoided. 

But  it  is  Gladstone's  labours  for  Irish  Home  Rule 
and  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  carry 
out  his  charge  that  we  have  most  reason  to  recollect 
to-day.  With  the  Treaty  concluded  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people 
last  December,  the  fight  has  at  last  been  won.  But  at 
\\0W  tragic  and  unnecessary  a  cost !    Passions  have  beer 
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embittered,  precious  blood  spilt,  memories  engendered 
which  it  will  take  generations  to  efface — and  all  because 
Toryism  was  not  wise  betimes. 

For  thirty-five  years  the  Liberal  Party  has  been 
fighting  this  battle,  earning  by  its  devotion  some  twenty 
in  the  cold  shades  of  opposition.  It  has  brought  in  three 
Home  Kule  Bills — the  first  defeated  in  the  Commons, 
the  second  carried  in  the  Commons  but  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  the  third  forced  through  the  Upper  Chamber 
under  the  Parliament  Act  and  placed  upon  the  Statute- 
book. 

Save  for  Ulster's  threat  of  rebellion — endorsed, 
encouraged,  and  exploited  by  the  Tory  Party  in  Great 
Britain — the  last  of  these  three  efforts  to  settle  the  Irish 
question  would  have  come  to  fruition  before  the  war, 
and  the  miserable  record  of  the  last  seven  years  need 
never  have  been  written.  In  August,  1914,  with  the 
German  menace  at  our  very  gates,  no  Government  had 
dared  to  risk  an  outbreak  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Carson  and  his  Covenanters,  leagued  as  they  were  with 
the  Unionist  leaders  in  this  country,  successfully  levied 
blackmail,  and  a  Suspensory  Act  was  passed  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  in  the  State. 

The  Liberal  Party,  debarred  though  it  then  was 
from  putting  its  Home  Rule  Act  into  operation,  has 
never  deviated  from  its  purpose,  and  when,  the  war 
being  over,  the  Coalition  Government  endeavoured  to 
crush  the  Irish  spirit  by  coercion,  it  lifted  its  voice  in 
loud  and  impassioned  protest.  As  the  screw  was 
tightened,  and  the  Black-and-Tans  were  encouraged  to 
compete  with  the  outrages  of  the  Sinn  Feiners,  the 
protest  grew  ever  more  emphatic,  and,  denounced 
though  they  were  as  "  friends  of  the  assassins,"  the 
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Liberal  leaders  went  up  and  down  the  country  calling 
for  a  cessation  of  the  Terror. 

Owing  to  the  earlier  denial  of  Ireland's  claims,  the 
follies  of  the  Coalition  Government  during  the  war,  and 
finally  the  regime  established  under  Sir  Hamar  Green- 
wood, a  measure  of  self-government  such  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  Irish  people  in  1914  was  no  longer  adequate, 
and  Mr.  Asquith,  in  speech  after  speech,  boldly  declared 
that  the  only  road  to  settlement  lay  through  Dominion 
Home  Eule.  He  was  derided  and  vilified  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  followers — held  up  to  ridicule  as  "  a 
little  imitation  Gladstone  " — but,  despite  abuse,  he 
stuck  to  his  guns ;  and  to-day  he  has  his  reward. 

The  policy  which  the  Government  have  since 
adopted — the  policy  of  negotiating  with  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  Irish  people  on  the  basis  of 
Dominion  powers — was  Mr.  Asquith's ;  and  all  the 
world  knows  it.  No  one  would  deprive  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  credit  which  is  justly  his  due  for 
the  skill  and  persistence  with  which  he  steered  the 
negotiations  to  success.  No  one  would  deny  to  the 
Unionist  leaders  the  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled 
for  backing  him  up.  But  we  cannot — nor  ought  we 
to — forget  that  what  they  did  at  the  end  of  1921  Mr. 
Asquith  urged  them  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  1920, 
and  that  had  they  had  the  wisdom  to  listen  to  his  advice 
then,  nearly  two  years  of  hideous  bloodshed  might  have 
been  avoided. 

The  outlook  in  Ireland  is  still  threatening.  Toryism 
and  terrorism  have  sown  their  tares,  which  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  the  wand  of  the  Welsh  wizard.  We  are 
paying  now — and  shall  continue  to  pay — for  Unionism's 
incitement  to  anarchy.  The  feud  between  North  and 
^Quth,    wickedly    fomented    for   party    ends,    cannot 
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quickly  be  healed.  For  years  violence  has  haunted  the 
Irish  people  by  their  beds  and  at  their  board,  and  the 
foul  spirit  will  not  at  once  be  exorcised.  Ireland  may 
yet  have  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  which  will  test  her 
endurance  to  the  marrow  before  her  freedom  is  finally 
accomplished. 

But  from  the  step  which  has  now  been  taken  there 
can  be  no  looking  back.  Irish  destinies,  to-day,  lie  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  people,  and  it  is  for  them  to  make 
of  them  what  they  will.  Britain  no  longer  has  blood- 
guiltiness  on  her  conscience  ;  no  longer  can  she  be  held 
up  as  the  oppressor  of  the  "  little  nation  "  at  her  doors. 
In  sweat  and  travail — even  in  blood — Ireland  may  have 
to  work  out  her  salvation  ;  but  we  shall  not  hamper  her. 
Ireland's  government  is  Ireland's  job  ;  and  it  is  for  her 
to  see  it  through. 

Who  is  there  that,  looking  back  on  the  history  of  the 
past  thirty-five  years,  will  deny  to-day  that  Liberalism 
was  right?  Lord  Carson,  perhaps,  and  the  unteachable 
Die-hards  of  the  "  Morning  Post."  But  save  for  that 
little  group,  which  learns  nothing  as  it  forgets  nothing, 
there  is  surely  no  one  who  will  say  that  Liberals,  in 
their  long  and  weary  fight  for  Irish  Home  Eule,  have 
not  been  vindicated  by  the  event. 

If  Gladstone,  unfettered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
succeeded  in  his  efforts ;  if  Ireland's  claim  had  been 
granted  when  her  loyalty  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking  ; 
even  if ,  at  a  later  stage,  the  hand  so  chivalrously  held 
out  by  John  Eedmond  had  been  grasped  and  Unionism 
had  withdrawn  its  veto  on  a  settlement — what  a 
different  story  there  would  be  to  tell !  Better  late  than 
never,  perhaps;  but  how  much  happier,  sooner? 

A  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit  which  it  bears,  and  in 
three  instances  of  Imperial  development  we  have  now 
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seen  Liberalism  in  actual  operation.  Despising  the 
folly  of  flag-wagging,  hating  the  "  Imperialism  "  which 
cloaks  a  policy  of  aggression,  it  must  always  earn  the 
contempt  of  the  jingo  and  the  militarist.  But  in  any 
true  view  of  Empire,  it  emerges  triumphantly  from 
the  test- 

The  British  Commonwealth  is  something  different 
from  any  of  the  Empires  of  the  past,  because  it  rests 
on  the  basis  of  consent.  In  the  willing  co-operation  of 
these  great  free,  self-governing  communities  a  bond  has 
been  found,  far  firmer  than  any  forged  by  force.  This 
new  conception  of  Empire — so  deeply  rooted  now  that 
it  can  never  be  destroyed — has  been,  in  a  real  sense,  the 
contribution  of  the  Liberal  spirit. 

The  Imperial  task  of  Liberalism  is  only  begun,  and 
in  the  colonies  and  dependencies — above  all,  in  India, 
which  sits  with  the  Dominions  at  the  council-board  of 
the  League  of  Nations — its  ideals  have  progressively  to 
be  applied.  But,  judged  by  history,  we  can  fairly  say 
that  it  has  already  made  good  its  claims.  The  British 
Commonwealth  is  the  creation  of  Liberal  effort,  and  by 
the  pursuit  of  Liberal  principles  alone  can  it  be 
maintained. 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE    CONTRIBUTION    OF 
MODERN    LIBERALISM 

I 

BETWEEN   TWO   FIKES 

LIBEKALISM,  to-day,  stands  between  two  fires. 
^  On  the  one  hand  it  has  still  to  combat  those 
sinister  forces  of  interest  and  privilege  with  which, 
throughout  its  existence,  it  has  waged  unceasing  war; 
on  the  other,  it  is  exposed  to  attack  by  a  new  party, 
which  assails  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  crusading  zeal, 
and  roundly  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  it  and  its  ancient  foe. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  is  critical. 
Liberalism,  to-day,  is  fighting  for  its  life,  and  the  next 
few  years  must  be  decisive  for  its  future.  It  is  in  such 
crises — calling  as  they  do  for  faith  and  courage  and  a 
noble  loyalty — that  the  soul  of  a  party  is  tested.  How 
is  Liberalism  likely  to  emerge  from  the  ordeal? 

There  are  those  who  tell  us,  with  a  great  show  of 
assurance,  that  it  is  already  dead.  They  have  ordered 
the  funeral  baked  meats,  bidden  the  guests  to  the  feast, 
and  even  arranged  for  the  disposition  of  the  inheritance. 
All  that  is  now  necessary  to  complete  their  plans  is  the 
appearance  of  the  corpse. 

Liberalism,  however,  obstinately  refuses  to  die.    At 
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the  present  moment  it  is  not  only  alive  but  kicking, 
and  by  no  means  minded  to  give  a  job  to  the  undertaker. 
It  has  read  its  own  obituary  notice  too  often  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  these  announcements  of  its  dissolution,  and 
its  comment  upon  them  is  that  which  Mark  Twain 
made  in  similar  circumstances — "  Report  of  my  death 
greatly  exaggerated." 

Those,  therefore,  who  have  counted  on  the  demise 
of  Liberalism  are  doomed  to  a  rude  disappointment. 
The  "  dry  bones  "  of  which  they  speak  with  such  con- 
tempt have  come  together ;  they  have  been  clothed 
with  flesh  and  sinew  ;  the  spirit  of  a  new  and  vigorous 
Hfe  has  been  breathed  into  them  ;  and,  as  in  the  vision 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  they  will  soon  "  stand  upon 
their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army." 

Nothing  has,  indeed,  been  more  remarkable  than 
the  recovery  of  Liberalism  since  1918.  When  one  whom 
it  had  counted  amongst  the  most  honoured  of  its  leaders 
deserted  to  the  enemy's  flag,  taking  with  him  the 
mercenaries,  the  pensionaries,  the  camp-followers,  and 
even  some  of  the  regimental  mules,  a  felon  blow  was 
struck  from  which  it  was  no  doubt  calculated  that  the 
party  could  never  recover. 

Thanks  to  the  tactics  employed  at  the  last  election. 
Liberalism  as  an  independent  Parliamentary  force,  was 
almost  wiped  out.  Out  of  707  members  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  384  were  Tories  and  only  164  even 
nominally  Liberals.  Of  these  latter  131  belonged  to  the 
hyphenated  variety — pledged  to  follow  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  wherever  he  might  lead — and  only  33  remained 
free  to  fight  the  real  battle  of  Liberalism  at 
Westminster. 

Such  leaders  of  the  old  Liberal  Party  as  would  not 
bow  down  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon  were  proscribed. 
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Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  John  Simon,  Mr.  Runciman,  and 
many  another  lost  their  seats.  To  the  jubilant  Coali- 
tionists who  overflowed  the  Government  benches,  the 
remnant  led  by  Sir  Donald  Maclean  may  well  have 
seemed  "  a  contemptible  little  Army." 

The  Kaiser,  however,  is  not  the  only  master  of  big 
battalions  who  has  found  to  his  cost  that  (in  Cromwell's 
phrase)  "  a  few  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers." 
That  little  band,  led  with  indomitable  courage  and 
increased  in  some  small  degree  by  Liberal  victories  at 
the  by-elections,  has  kept  the  flag  flying  in  the  darkest 
hour  and  proved  an  inspiration  to  Liberals  throughout 
the  country. 

Its  record  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  later 
on.  The  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that,  despite  the 
endeavours  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  to 
exploit  war  passion  in  order  to  free  themselves  from 
criticism,  the  Liberal  Party  in  Parliament  has  survived 
as  a  coherent  and  combatant  force  and  that  all  attempts 
to  squeeze  it  out  of  existence  have  failed. 

In  his  political  calculations,  moreover,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  left  out  of  account  one  vital  factor.  Finding  no 
difficulty  himself  in  concluding  a  deal  with  the  Tory 
leaders,  he  neglected  to  reckon  on  the  stubborn  convic- 
tions of  the  Liberal  rank  and  file.  It  was  on  this  rock — 
made  of  good  British  granite — that  his  plans  eventually 
split ;  and  it  is  on  the  same  rock  that  the  Liberalism  of 
to-morrow  will  be  built. 

In  1918  maybe.  Coalition  candidates  were  adopted 
by  a  number  of  Liberal  Associations,  for  war  feeling 
still  ran  high  and  the  true  inwardness  of  the  bargain 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had 
still  to  disclose  itself.  But  a  very  few  months  of  govern- 
ment by  Coalition  wer*^  '^uough  to  convince  the  majority 
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of  Liberals  that  they  had  been  betrayed  and  to  persuade 
them  to  reassert  their  independence. 

It  cannot  be  denied  too  often  or  too  emphatically 
that  the  great  Liberal  revival  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  has  left  only  a  handful 
of  the  local  Associations  attached  even  nominally  to  the 
Coalition,  has  been  caused  by  personal  preferences  or 
animosities.  Liberals,  indeed,  respect  Mr.  Asquith, 
recognising  in  him  a  great  statesman  and  a  great  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  served  most  scurvily  by  some  who 
were  most  deeply  in  his  debt.  By  now,  too,  they  have 
taken  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  their  "  lost  leader." 

But  it  is  neither  personal  admiration  for  Mr.  Asquith 
nor  personal  dislike  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  has  gent 
the  spirit  of  a  regenerated  Liberalism  pulsing  through- 
out the  country.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  growing 
conviction  among  the  rank  and  file  that  the  Coalition 
has  sought  to  destroy  all  that  they  hold  most  dear  and 
has  bartered  their  principles  in  a  public  auction.  The 
Liberal  revival  represents  a  profound  moral  rerolt 
against  the  shams  and  insincerities  which  have  rotted 
British  politics,  and  a  determination  that  the  great 
ideals  for  which  Liberalism  stands  shall  be  recalled  and 
reaffirmed. 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  seen  something  of 
what  the  Liberal  Party  has  done  in  the  past,  and  as  we 
look  back  on  that  long  and  glorious  record  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  has  indeed  fallen  so  low  as  to 
exist  only  as  the  handmaid  of  its  ancient  enemy,  or  the 
office-boy  of  a  new  party  sprung  from  its  own  loins. 

Liberalism  has  a  unique  and  distinctive  contribution 
to  make  towards  the  solving  of  the  problems  which 
throng  us  on  every  hand  to-day — a  contribution  which 
no  other  party  or  group  can  render.     It  may — in  all 
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probability  it  will — absorb  lii'om  other  parties  elements 
which,  though  at  present  owning  another  allegiance, 
are  at  one  with  it  in  the  objects  it  seeks  to  pursue. 
Ere  British  politics  finally  precipitate,  it  may  also  find 
it  wise,  for  strictly  limited  purposes  which  involve  no 
sacrifice  of  its  own  principles,  to  co-operate  with  some 
outside  its  ranks. 

But  Liberalism  itself  is  a  great  constructive  force, 
distinct  and  definite  in  its  motives  and  its  methods. 
Some  folk  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  mere  com- 
promise between  extremes — a  kind  of  political  shandy- 
gaff in  which  the  strong  ale  of  Toryism  is  diluted  with 
the  effervescent  but  unsatisfying  ginger  beer  of 
Socialism.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  imagined. 
Liberalism  runs  clear  from  its  own  well-spring  and  calls 
neither  for  addition  nor  adulteration  by  the  way. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  its  own  principles  and  its 
own  policy.  In  pursuing  these  it  will  welcome  the 
assistance  of  all  men  and  women  of  goodwill.  But  it 
cannot  modify  or  compromise  them  by  any  process  of 
bargain  or  accommodation.  It  knows  where  it  stands  ; 
it  knows  what  it  stands  for ;  and  it  is  prepared  to  fight 
for  the  things  in  which  it  believes. 

In  the  following  pages  an  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  outline  Liberal  policy — differentiating  it  in  particular 
from  the  work  and  programmes  of  other  parties  in  the 
State.  The  writer  is  himself  a  member  of  the  rank  and 
file,  and  can  claim  no  official  inspiration  for  what  he 
has  written.  But  he  believes  that  both  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  emphasised  and  the  practical  policy 
which  he  has  sketched,  he  has  expressed  the  views 
which  are  held  in  common  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
party  to  which  he  is  proud  to  belong. 

By  a  metaphor  one  may  sometimes  summarise  an 
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argument  which  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  develop  in 
detail,  ajid  so  before  entering  on  this  final  exploration, 
let  us  see  in  a  nutshell  the  difference  between  Liberalism 
and  the  philosophies  by  which  it  is  opposed. 

"  Classic,"  we  are  told  by  an  architect,  "  is  but 
one  phase  of  expression ;  you  may  represent  it  by  the 
horizontal  minus  sign  -,  it  means  less  than  human. 
Gothic  is  represented  by  the  vertical  sign  I,  which 
stands  for  the  Ego,  the  human  feeling.  For  classic 
architecture  was  the  work  of  slaves,  therefore,  imper- 
sonal, and  it  is  now  the  work  of  machines.  Gothic 
was  the  work  of  individual,  free  men,  therefore,  we 
see  the  very  natural  human  in  the  work — the  stones 
are  smaller."* 

Herein  is  a  parable  for  politicians  as  well  as 
architects — for  in  what,  after  all,  do  politics  consist 
save  the  building  of  the  Great  Society?  Conservatism 
and  Socialism — the  two  enemies  which  Liberalism  has 
to  fight — are  both  represented  by  the  minus  sign.  Their 
common  token  is  the  massive,  horizontal  entablature 
of  the  servile  state. 

The  privileged  rule  of  the  landed  gentry  or  the 
domination  of  the  moneyed  interests  on  the  one  hand ; 
on  the  other  Collectivism,  with  its  mechanical  routine, 
or  the  tyrannous  monopoly  of  the  Guild — ^these  alike 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  development  of  men  and  women 
as  free,  responsible,  and  self -directing  human  beings. 

Socialism  is  but  Conservatism  reversed ;  its  concep- 
tion of  Society  is  the  same.  Under  the  regime  of  either, 
the  individual  citizen  must  be  an  automaton,  working 
always  under  orders,   with  no  real  capacity  for   self- 

*  Lectur*"  on  "  Th©  Necessity  for  Proportion,"  delivered  by 
C.  E.  Elcock,  F.R.I.B.A.,  before  the  Maji Chester  Society  pf 
Architects,  December  8th,  1915, 
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determination — drilled  and  regimented  by  an  authority 
which  in  its  heart  despises  him. 

Liberalism,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  on  men  and 
women  as  "  ends  in  themselves,"  and  would  have  them 
stand  upright  on  their  feet.  Its  sign  is  the  I  of  Gothic — 
the  sign  of  free'dom,  pointing  ever  to  the  skies.  In  the 
willing  service  of  free  citizens,  not  the  mechanic  unity 
of  human  machines,  it  would  work  out  its  purposes  for 
the  common  good. 

"  The  realisation  of  individual  liberty  within  the 
commonwealth  " — this,  it  has  been  suggested  else- 
where,* has  been  the  historic  goal  of  Liberal  effort. 
It  is  towards  this  ideal — the  liberation  of  personality ; 
the  co-operation  of  personalities — that  its  steps  still  tend. 


Is  Lib^ralisirj  P«a4?'* 


II 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT 

As  the  reform  of  Parliament  was  the  first  object  of 
Liberal  effort,  so  to-day  the  defence  of  Parliament  is  the 
first  object  of  Liberal  endeavour.  Parliament  is  the 
shrine  and  centre  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  a  true 
instinct  which  seizes  on  this  as  the  primary  task  of  all. 

If  faith  in  representative  institutions  is  destroyed, 
democracy  will  be  destroyed  with  it.  The  control  of 
finance,  the  determination  of  foreign  policy,  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  kind  of  self-government  in  industry, 
all  depend  in  the  ultimate  resort  on  an  alert  and 
instructed  public  oj)inion,  working  through  a  House  of 
Commons  which  it  trusts  and  a  Government  in  which  it 
can  have  confidence.  If  Parliament  is  either  deposed 
or  paralysed,  not  merely  will  the  centre  of  political 
gravity  be  shifted,  but  the  lynch-pin  will  be  removed 
from  the  entire  democratic  system. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  we  discussed  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  prevailing  political  apathy.  We 
recognised  the  slump  in  Parliamentary  prestige  and 
tried  in  some  measure  to  account  for  it.  We  must  now 
get  to  closer  grips  with  the  same  subject  and  see  how  the 
three  parties — Coalition,  Labour,  and  Liberal — stand  in 
regard  to  the  Parliamentary  system. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  fond  of  presenting  himself  as 
the  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  He  pictures  himself  and 
his  Coalition  colleagues  as  holding  the  breach  against  the 
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flood  of  Bolshevist  anarchy,  and  defending  Parhament 
against  the  onslaught  of  revolutionary  Socialism.  For 
electoral  purposes  it  is  a  pretty  picture — so  pretty  that 
one  can  almost  see  it  decorating  a  public  hoarding. 
"  St.  George  and  the  Dragon:  Style  1922  " — so,  no 
doubt,  the  legend  would  run  beneath ;  and  the  British 
public,  which  has  no  love  for  Bolshevism,  and  at  bottom 
believes  in  constitutionalism,  might  even  be  taken  in. 

But  it  is  a  false  picture  all  the  same — so  false  that 
one  is  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  hand  that  paints  it. 
So  far  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  being  the  champion  of 
the  Constitution,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  debasement  of 
our  political  currency,  and  that  if  Parliament  to-day 
stands  in  peril  it  is  largely  his  own  fault.  The  methods 
by  which  the  present  House  of  Commons  was  elected ; 
the  attitude  adopted  towards  it  by  the  Prime  jMinister 
and  his  colleagues ;  and  the  new  system  of  extra- 
Parliamentary  government  which  has  been  established 
under  his  regime,  are  more  than  anything  else  respon- 
sible for  the  disrepute  into  which  Parliament  has  fallen. 

The  Cabinet  despises  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
House  of  Commons  has  no  respect  for  itself ;  and  the 
country  despises  them  both.  That  is  the  present  posi- 
tion in  a  nutshell.  And  so  long  as  this  state  of  affairs 
continues  the  body  politic  will  go  ailing.  What  else 
could  one  expect  from  a  Parliament  elected  as  this  one 
was  elected?  The  moment  at  which  the  election  was 
taken ;  the  false  cries  on  which  it  was  fought ;  the 
"  coupons  "  which  represented  the  deal  which  preceded 
it — all  made  it  impossible  that  the  new  House  of 
Commons  should  be  either  free  or  respected. 

Thanks  to  the  "  coupon,"  an  obscure  horde  of 
nobodies  was  returned  in  1918  to  Westminster,  and 

11 
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though,  among  the  ruck,  a  few  do  doubt  have  since  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  the  great  majority  might  well 
pass  out  again  "  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 
It  was  enough  for  a  candidate  to  avow  himself  a  ' '  Lloyd 
George  man  "  for  him  to  get  a  free  pass.  His  best 
argument  (true  oftener  than  not)  was  that  he  "  knew 
nothing  of  politics."  By  natural  consequence  a  House 
of  Commons  was  returned,  with  little  or  no  sense  of 
Parliamentary  tradition,  void  of  respect  for  the  Chamber 
in  which  it  sat,  and  looking  for  the  most  part  (as  an  old 
Conservative  Member  bitterly  declared)  like  "  a  lot  of 
hard-faced  men  who  had  done  well  out  of  the  war." 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  compare  the  present 
Parliament  with  its  predecessors  candidly  confess  the 
deterioration  which  has  taken  place.  The  tone  of  the 
House  is  different ;  different  emotions  stir  it ;  there  ia  no 
response  (as  a  leading  statesman  has  told  us)  to  the 
power  of  a  moral  appeal.  Speaking  generally,  more- 
over, it  has  been  a  "  tied  "  House.  It  has  meekly  taken 
its  marching  orders  from  Ministers,  and  if  occasionally 
it  has  grown  restive  it  has  only  required  a  silver-tongued 
speech  from  the  Premier  to  induce  a  mood  of  repentance. 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  say,  "  Aye,  aye," 
Just  as  they're  ordered 

— such  might   be  the   epitaph  on   the  Parliament  of 
1918-1922. 

What  has  made  the  position  worse  is  that  the 
enormous  majority  secured  by  the  Coalition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  balance  of  voting  in 
the  constituencies.  It  has  been  estimated  that  under  a 
system  of  Proportional  Eepresentation  the  majority 
would  have  been  114  instead  of  414.     Even,  therefore, 
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on  the  morrow  of  its  election  the  House  of  Commons 
was  no  true  reflex  of  pubUc  opinion ;  as  the  months  and 
years  have  passed  it  has  become  still  less  so ;  but  since 
both  the  Government  and  the  mass  of  Coalition  mem- 
bers are  determined  to  resist  any  effort  to  amend  the 
electoral  system  the  position  will  again  be  falsified  when 
the  next  election  comes. 

The  Cabinet,  as  has  been  said,  treats  the  House  of 
Commons  with  contempt.  The  Prime  Minister  (no 
longer,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Parliament,  the  leader 
of  the  House)  occasionally  steps  down  from  his  Olympus 
and  allows  his  followers  to  gaze  upon  his  features.  Still 
more  occasionally  he  honours  them  with  an  oration. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  remains  exalted  and  remote, 
surrounded  by  his  "  kindergarten  "  of  secretaries,  and 
using  the  Press  instead  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  his 
chief  means  of  communication  with  the  public. 

The  Prime  Minister's  absence  is,  however,  only  a 
symptom.  The  disease  itself  goes  much  deeper.  Why 
should  Mr.  Lloyd  George  bother  with  the  House  of 
Commons  when  he  is  conducting  the  really  important 
business  of  the  country  outside  its  walls?  He  is,  it  has 
been  said,  a  master  of  the  conference  method,  and  so  we 
find  that  every  great  question — foreign  policy,  finance, 
unemployment,  labour  troubles — is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Parliament,  and  only  the  decisions  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  "  experts  "  are  submitted  for 
ratification. 

Conferences,  no  doubt,  are  good  things  in  their  place, 
and  no  one  would  deny  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  credit  of 
his  great  gifts  of  conciliation.  But  the  "conference 
habit,"  pushed  to  the  extreme,  is  a  grave  danger  to  the 
Parliamentary  system  and  results  in  the  establishment 
of  something  like  an  irresponsible  dictatorship. 
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The  House  of  Commons  has  lost  its  control  over 
finance.  Estimates  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions 
are  rushed  through  without  any  adequate  examination. 
The  departments  spend  what  they  want  and  the  bill  is 
presented  afterwards — in  the  shape  of  ' '  supplemen- 
taries."  When  the  "  anti-waste  "  agitation  threatens 
an  electoral  upheaval  the  Prime  Minister  appoints  a 
committee  of  business  men  to  advise  the  Cabinet ;  and 
the  House  takes  the  insult  lying  down. 

So  through  all  the  gamut  of  public  affairs.  The  real 
business  is  now  done  by  way  of  interview,  intrigue, 
Downing-Street  parleys,  and  chats  at  Chequers.  The 
House  of  Commons,  pushed  into  the  background,  exists 
only  on  sufferance.  Ministers  occasionally  pat  it  on  the 
back  and  tell  it  what  a  good  little  House  it  is.  Some- 
times, when  it  is  naughty,  they  bring  out  the  big  stick 
and  threaten  that  unless  it  does  what  it  is  told  they  will 
resign.  But  it  does  not  really  count  in  their  calcula- 
tions, except  as  threatening  to  bring  them  face  to  face 
with  the  electorate.  And  the  House  of  Commons 
knows  it. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  attitude  is  revealed  by 
the  contemptuous  prevarication  with  which  Ministers 
attempt  to  fob  off  the  queries  of  such  Members  as  still 
retain  a  sense  of  Parliament's  dignity. 

Innumerable  illustrations  might  be  quoted,  but  two 
will  suffice.  In  the  case  of  the  war  which,  in  concert 
with  our  Allies,  we  furtively  waged  on  Soviet  Kussia 
for  nearly  two  years  after  the  Armistice,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  extract  the  real  facts  from  the  Government. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  for  example,  would  stoutly  deny  that 
any  munitions  were  being  supplied  to  Poland — and 
afterwards  (thanks  to  trouble  at  the  docks)  be  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  there  were.    Mr.  Churchill  would 
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declare  that  we  were  engaged,  simply  and  solely,  in 
evacuation,  and  all  the  while  (as  there  is  documentary 
evidence  to  prove)  be  concocting  vast  plans  for  an 
advance  into  the  heart  of  Eussia.  And  so  the  game  went 
on,  until  the  country  grew  so  sick  of  the  waste  and 
failure  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

One  may  recall,  again,  the  answers  given  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  when  the  "  reprisals  "  cam- 
paign was  under  way.  "  Terminological  inexacti- 
tudes "  seems  a  mild  way  of  describing  them.  The 
House  was  assured  that  not  a  single  member  of  his 
Majesty's  forces  had  been  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
a  creamery ;  and  meanwhile  County  Court  judges  were 
awarding  damages  against  the  Crown.  The  bare  sug- 
gestion that  the  Auxiliaries  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
burning  of  Cork  was  repudiated ;  and  the  Strickland 
Eeport  (suppressed  though  it  naturally  was)  made  it 
plain  that  it  was  their  work.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied ;  but  there  is  no  need.  No  one  to-day 
expects  Ministers  to  tell  the  truth.  And  that  fact  in 
itself  affords  a  measure  of  the  degradation  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Early  in  its  existence  the  present  House  swallowed 
the  new  scheme  of  procedure  which,  despite  Liberal 
protests,  the  Government  invited  it  to  accept.  Nor  does 
it  appear  subsequently  to  have  suffered  a  single  pang  of 
indigestion.  Yet  this  scheme — significant  of  the 
Cabinet's  attitude — has  done  as  much  as  anything  else 
to  rob  Parliamentary  debates  of  their  reality  and  to 
destroy  the  interest  of  the  outside  public  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House.  No  one  reads  the  reports  of  the 
standing  committees,  which  have  now  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  whole  House  as  the  real  centre  of  dis- 
cussion.    And  the  main  work  of  the  House  is  almost 
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ignored.  This  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  inten- 
tion, but  it  has  certainly  been  the  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's new  rules  of  procedure,  and  it  is  a  result  v^^hich 
is  much  to  be  deplored. 

In  the  view  of  our  present  rulers  the  House  of 
Commons  exists  only  to  ratify  their  decisions.  That 
should  be  its  most  congenial,  as  it  is  certainly  its 
highest,  function. 

They  are  quite  pained  when  it  is  hinted  that  the 
Mesopotamian  mandate — involving  an  expenditure  of 
many  millions  a  year — should  be  scrutinised  by  Parlia- 
ment before  it  is  endorsed.  They  are  hurt  when  it  is 
suggested  that  honourable  Members  should  discuss  the 
International  Labour  Conventions,  the  Attorney- 
General  arguing  that  when  the  conference  at  Washing- 
ton invited  consideration  by  ' '  the  authority  or  authori- 
ties within  whose  competence  the  matter  lies,  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  or  other  action,"  it  meant,  in 
Britain's  case,  the  Cabinet  and  not  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thus  Ministers  unconsciously  betray  them- 
selves, showing  in  what  respect  they  really  hold  the 
People's  Chamber. 

If  Parliament  is  to  be  defended  it  will  not  be  by  the 
Coalition.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  plain  from  the  foregoing 
facts.  So  far  from  slaying  the  dragon,  our  soi-disant 
St.  George  has  done  a  deal  with  it,  pushing  the  damsel 
Democracy  a  good  step  nearer  its  greedy  maw.  "  The 
Constitution  in  danger  "  is  a  cry  with  alarming  truth  in 
it,  but  it  comes  oddly  from  the  Coalition.  If  the  Con- 
stitution is  in  danger — if  representative  institutions 
themselves  are  challenged — Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
colleagues  must  bear  a  big  share  of  the  blame. 

What,  then,  of  the  Labour  Party?  Is  salvation  to 
come  from  it?    Let  us  look  at  the  facts.    The  Labour 
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Party,  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  a  party  at  all.  It 
is  a  loose  congeries  of  ill-assorted  groups,  most  of  which 
are  in  violent  conflict  with  the  rest.  "  Socialism,"  says 
Mr.  Shaw  Desmond  in  a  volume  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  again,  "  may  mean  anything  to  the 
Labour  man,  according  as  he  is  tinted  a  pale  collectivist 
pink  or  is  of  deep  crimson  dyed  in  the  Bolshevist  wool."* 
Just  so ;  and  in  consequence  Labour  is  at  ceaseless  war 
with  itself. 

This  makes  it  difficult  to  say  of  the  Labour  Party 
that  it  thinks  this  or  objects  to  that.  To  criticise  it  (as 
Sir  John  Simon  remarked  of  the  Coalition)  is  like  trying 
to  harpoon  a  jellyfish.  But  of  this,  at  all  events,  we  can 
assure  ourselves — that  into  however  many  warring  sec- 
tions the  Labour  Party  may  be  divided  there  is  none  to 
which  at  present  the  unequivocal  defence  of  Parliament 
can  be  entrusted.  This  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  a 
study  of  events  inside  the  political  Labour  movement 
since  the  Armistice  abundantly  bears  it  out. 

There  seems,  it  is  true,  a  clear  cleavage  between  the 
champions  of  "evolutions"  and  of  "revolution" — 
the  "constitutionalists"  and  the  "direct  actionists  " 
— and  while  the  former  (like  Mr.  Philip  Snowden) 
denounce  the  lunacy  of  the  latter,  the  latter  retort  by 
denouncing  wdth  equal  fervour  the  reactionary  stupidity 
of  the  former. 

But  the  situation  really  is  not  so  simple.  Who  is 
for  direct  action  and  who  against  it?  After  the  decision 
taken  by  the  Labour  Conference  in  the  summer  of  1920 
— when  the  Council  of  Action  w^as  formed  and  some 
of  the    "  moderate  "    I^abour  leaders   vied    with   the 

*  "Labour:  the  Giant  with  the  Feet  of  Clay,"  p.  17. 
(Collins.) 
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"  extremists  "  in  the  violence  of  their  language* — it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  The  "  constitutionalists,"  it  appears, 
can  be  stampeded  and  under  pressure  are  apt  to  be  as 
careless  of  our  Parliamentary  heritage  as  the  rest.  One 
may,  indeed,  find  an  explanation  of  their  action  in  the 
ambiguous  policy  of  the  Government,  but  a  hundred 
explanations  cannot  justify  them  or  acquit  them 
of  conniving  at  the  conspiracy  against  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  arguments  against  direct  action  need  not  be 
recapitulated  here,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  those  v^^ho 
are  prepared — if  only  in  special  circumstances — to  adopt 
such  a  weapon  are  not  very  reliable  friends  of  the 
Parliamentary  system.  It  is  true  that  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  political  strike  in  Labour  quarters  has  markedly 
cooled  of  late,  and  the  miners  were  advised  by  their 
fellow  trade  unionists  more  than  a  year  ago  to  stick  to 
constitutional  methods  in  pressing  their  demand  for 
nationalisation. 

But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
moderates  have  an  uncompromising  objection  to  direct 
action  as  such.  Bather,  it  suggests  that  they  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  to  employ  it  now  would  be  to 
alienate  public  opinion.  Always,  however,  it  is  held  in 
reserve,  and  under  pressure  of  circumstances  and  their 
own  left  wing  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  make  use  of  it.  By  toying  with  this  weapon 
the  ' '  constitutionalists  ' '  have  impau-ed  their  claim  to 

*  e.g.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  said,  "  Despecrate  as  is  our  measure, 
dangerous  as  is  our  method,  we  believe  that  the  disease  is  so 
djangerous,  the  situation  so  desperate,  that  only  desperate  and 
dangero.is  methods  can  provide  a  remedy.  .  .  .  Giving  effect 
to  this  resolution  does  not  m^ean  a  mere  strike.  It  means  a 
challenge  to  the  whole  Constitution  of  the  country." 
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vindicate  the  rights  of  Parhament  and  proved  them- 
selves faithless  trustees  of  the  Democracy  they  seek 
to  serve. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  avov^^ed  "  revolutionaries  " 
little  need  be  said.  Their  contempt  for  Parliament  is 
open  and  unashamed.  To  them  it  is  a  symbol  of 
"bourgeois  morality" — a  wretched  relic  of  Victorian 
Liberalism — and  if  they  had  their  way  they  would  sweep 
the  whole  show  to  limbo.  What  precise  influence  this 
left  wing  exerts  on  the  Labour  Party  as  a  whole  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  At  the  present  time,  for  tactical  reasons, 
it  is  out  of  favour  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
swing  over  to  the  right. 

Soon  there  may  be  a  reaction,  which  will  place  the 
"  moderates  "  on  the  defensive.  In  the  continual  flux 
of  Labour  thought  and  the  ' '  woolliness  ' '  which  charac- 
terises so  many  of  its  leading  exponents,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  But  this  at  least  we  do  know — that  such  a 
section  exists,  that  it  is  set  on  the  destruction  of  Parlia- 
mentary democracy,  and  that  its  propaganda  to  this  end 
u  skilful,  tireless,  and  unceasing.  And  such  knowledge 
should  be  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  to  be  considered  in 
judging  the  ability  of  the  Labour  Party  to  champion  the 
representative  system.  They  are  sufficiently  disquiet- 
ing. But  there  are  some  further  straws  which 
show  the  way  the  wind  blows,  and  these  too  we 
must  observe. 

Without  any  personal  offence  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  if  the  party's  respect  for  Parliament  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  calibre  of  the  men  whom  it  chooses  to  represent 
it  there,  it  must  be  small  indeed.  On  this  point  Socialist 
journals — and    even   members    of   the   Parliamentary 
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Labour  Party  themselves* — have  been  singularly  out- 
spoken. It  is  notorious  that  in  most  cases,  when  a 
candidate  is  being  chosen,  the  solid  trade  union  official 
gets  the  verdict  and  the  man  of  deeper  knowledge  and 
wider  outlook  is  given  the  go-by.  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? That,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  the 
Labour  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  filled  (or 
left  vacant !)  by  amiable  mediocrities  and  that  the  party, 
as  an  Opposition,  has  been  ineffective  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers. 

The  parenthesis  in  brackets  is  important.  Labour's 
record  in  the  last  three  years  has  disappointed  even  its 
own  friends  not  only  because  its  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives have  been  unequal  to  their  task,  but  because 
they  have  not  even  attempted  to  discharge  it  adequately. 
Speaking  generally,  the  attendance  of  the  Labour  mem- 
bers has  been  deplorable — exciting  comment  even  in  this 
Parliament  of  absentees.  On  nearly  every  great  issue 
where  their  immediate  interests  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  affected  (in  some  cases  even  where  they  do)  they 
have  left  all  the  real  fighting  to  the  far  smaller  band  of 
Free  Liberals.  So  long  as  the  Labour  Party  continues 
to  show  with  such  plainness  how  meanly  it  thinks  of 
Parliament,  it  cannot  complain  if  good  Parliamentarians 
think  meanly  of  it. 

*  "  Many  a  man  who  has  spent  liis  life  in  public  service  in 
a  constituency  and  is  in  every  way  a  fit  candidate  to  represent 
the  constituency,  is  to-day  being  turned  down  because  he 
belongs  to  no  great  Union,  and  because  other  members  and 
officials  of  Unions,  which  have  money  behind  them,  secure  the 
nomination  of  their  Union.  Even  to-day,  therefore,  there  is  a 
narrowing  down  of  the  field  from  which  candidates  can  be 
drawn,  and  wealth,  even  in  the  working-class  movement,  counts 
for  a  great  d^eal  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate — probably  even 
more  in  many  instance  than  capacity  and  proved  service." 
Mr,  Dan  Irving,  Labour  M.P.  for  Burnley. 
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Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  defence  of 
Parhament  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  Labour  Party  as 
it  is — partly  because  one  section  of  it  is  avowedly  out  to 
destroy  Parliamentary  institutions  altogether ;  partly 
because  the  whole  body — "  moderate  "  as  well  as 
"extremist" — has  played  with  the  idea  of  direct 
action  ;  and  partly  because,  by  the  methods  by  which  its 
candidates  are  chosen,  the  record  of  its  representatives 
at  Westminster,  it  has  proved  itself  careless  of  its 
constitutional  responsibilities.  Sane  Labour  men  no 
doubt  "  believe  in  Parliament."  But  the  party  as  a 
whole  must  be  judged  by  the  facts ;  and  these  suggest 
that  it  is  at  present  unworthy  of  confidence  as  a 
guardian  of  representative  democracy. 

By  a  process  of  elimination  we  therefore  come  to  the 
Liberal  Party.  Where  does  it  stand  in  this  matter? 
Every  true  Liberal  is  first  and  foremost  a  "  House  of 
Commons  man,"  with  Parliamentary  democracy  in  his 
bones  and  free  institutions  in  his  very  blood.  In  the 
Liberal  view  the  development  of  self-government  has 
been  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  British  genius  to 
the  general  thought  of  the  world.  If  Greece  taught  form 
and  beauty,  Rome  law,  and  Judaea  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  code,  Britain  has  taught  the  world  how  liberty 
may  be  reconciled  with  order.  And  it  is  as  the  symbol 
of  that  great  lesson  that  Parliament  stands  to-day. 

This  is  why  Liberalism  fought  the  battle  of  Reform. 
This  is  why,  despite  its  paucity  of  numbers,  the  Liberal 
Party  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  the  spear- 
head of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition.  This  is  why  it 
has  fought  so  jealously  for  the  rights  of  the  People's 
Chamber,  resisting  the  new  rules  of  procedure,  challeng- 
ing the  inadequate  scrutiny  of  accounts,  attacking  the 
departmentalism  into  which  the  Cabinet   system   has 
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degenerated,  denouncing  every  encroachment  on  the 
powers  of  the  House,  insisting  that  it  shall  have  full 
liberty  of  discussion,  criticism,  and  control. 

This  has  been  more  than  a  Parliamentary  tactic. 
It  has  been  an  instinctive  motion  of  the  Liberal  will. 
Liberals  are  quite  clear  about  their  position.  They 
believe  in  Parliament  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  see 
it  supplanted  either  by  a  Trade  Union  Congress  or  a 
dictatorship  in  Downing  Street. 

And  they  have  backed  up  their  belief  by  actions. 
With  the  Coalition  dragging  the  House  of  Commons 
into  deeper  and  deeper  degradation ;  with  the  Labour 
Party  halting  between  two  opinions  ;  Liberalism  stands, 
quite  simply  and  unequivocally,  for  the  Parliamentary 
idea,  and  may  justly  claim  that  save  for  its  persistent 
advocacy  the  case  for  the  Commons  would  have  been 
allowed  to  go  by  default. 

The  Liberal  Party  is  not  content  with  things  as  they 
are.  It  wants  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  made  a 
more  accurate  reflection  of  the  people's  will  by  the 
introduction  of  Proportional  Kepresentation ;  it  wants 
to  see  women  voting  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men  ; 
it  wants  to  see  the  principle  of  devolution  more  widely 
applied  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  relieved  of  a  mass 
of  irrelevant  detail ;  it  wants  to  see  Cabinet  respon- 
sibility restored,  and  the  Prime  Minister  returned  to  his 
proper  place  as  leader  of  the  House.  For  all  these  things 
it  is  prepared  to  fight  and  agitate.  But  because  Par- 
liament is  still  imperfect,  the  Liberal  Party  is  not 
prepared  to  surrender  all  that  has  been  gained  or  to  give 
up  the  heritage  of  a  century  of  effort. 

"  Hands  off  the  House  of  Commons  "  is  the  watch- 
word of  every  true  Liberal — "  Hands  off,  for  Demo- 
cracy's home  is  herC;" 


Ill 

THE  |WAE  ON  WASTE 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  Armistice  Parliament  it  was 
prophesied  that  finance  would  kill  the  Coahtion.  That 
prophesy  is  now  being  fulfilled. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  "  squander- 
mania  "  which  has  characterised  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  shake  it  to 
its  fall.  Its  foreign  policy  may  have  been  pernicious, 
its  social  policy  reactionary ;  but,  except  in  their  effects 
on  trade  and  employment,  it  is  not  these  things  that 
have  made  "  Coalition"  a  name  that  stinks  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  country.  It  is  the  intolerable  irk  of 
unrelieved  taxation  that  is  driving  the  voters  by  bat- 
talions into  the  Opposition  camps  and  threatens  the 
Government  with  exemplary  electoral  disaster. 

The  frantic  manoeuvres  of  Ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters to  avoid  the  doom  which  eventually  awaits  them 
would  be  laughable  were  the  situation  less  serious.  At 
one  time,  it  seemed,  they  entertained  the  hope  of 
catching  the  "  anti-waste  "  wind  for  their  own  sails, 
flattering  themselves  that  with  a  little  judicious  tack- 
ing it  would  yet  waft  them  safely  into  haven. 

But  the  breeze  has  blown  up  to  a  hurricane,  and 
instead  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  designs  of  these 
astute  mariners,  seems  set  on  driving  them  finally  on 
to  the  rocks.  They  are  now  engaged  in  throwing  over- 
board a  considerable  portion  of  their  cargo,  and  if  they 
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could  hit  on  a  convenient  Jonah  would  doubtless  see  to 
it  that  he  followed  suit.  But  their  efforts  come  too 
late.  The  country  is  sick  of  promises,  and  it  knows 
that  from  those  who  have  so  gaily  wasted  its  substance 
during  the  past  three  years  no  adequate  or  effective 
amendment  can  be  expected. 

What  is  the  position?  In  the  last  year  before 
the  war  our  national  expenditure  amounted  to 
£197,493,000.  In  his  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  financial  year*  the  Chancellor  budgeted  for  an 
expenditure  of  £1,039,728,000.  The  actual  expenditure 
has  been  £1,079,186,000.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment have  spent  during  the  past  year  between  five  and 
six  times  what  Uieir  predecessors  did  in  1913-14. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  dead  weight  of  national 
indebtedness  (increased  more  than  ten  times  during 
the  war),  the  Government  have  actually  added  to  it,f 
so  that  the  country  has  to  find  by  way  of  debt  charges 
during  the  current  year  more  than  three  times  what  it 
raised  for  all  purposes  before  the  war. 

Naturally  these  facts  are  reflected  in  taxation.  Per 
head  of  population  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  now 
taxed  six  times  more  severely  than  they  were  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Nor  can  the  Government  (except  by 
some  juggling  with  the  accounts)  hold  out  any  prospect 
of  remission.  Indeed,  with  trade  depression  and  falling 
revenue,  it  seems  exceedingly  unlikely  that  even  with 
the  "cuts"  which  they  are  undertaking  under  threat 
of  the  Geddes  Axe,  they  will  be  able  to  square  their 
accounts. 

"  Our  finances  are  in  an  almost  desperate  condi- 

*  1921-1922. 

+  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  National  Debt  was 
£7,435,000,000.    On  April  Ist,  1921,  it  stood  at  £7,573,000,000. 
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tiou,"  the  Lord  Chancellor  candidly  confesses.*  The 
Government's  task,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declares,  is  "to 
reduce  expenditm'e  by  something  between  150  and  200 
millions  in  order,  not  as  we  should  wish  to  reduce 
taxation,  but  to  make  both  ends  ineet."^ 

These  are  the  facts,  and  they  are  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing. Before  the  war  the  nation  used  every  year  to  save 
and  reinvest  in  its  industries  between  ^£300,000,000 
and  j6350,000,000.  That  reservoir  of  fresh  capital  has 
been  drained  almost  dry  by  the  Chancellor.  As  Mr. 
McKenna  has  put  it,  "  The  capital  which  the  keen, 
active,  enterprising  man  could  use  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage in  developing  trade  is  taken  from  him  and  spent 
unproductively  on  one  of  the  manifold  activities  of  the 
State.  In  such  conditions  business  must  become 
stagnant,  and  in  this  country,  where  the  industrial 
organisation  is  contrived  for  expansion  and  a  continu- 
ally growing  production,  stagnation  means  failure."! 

From  the  national  standpoint  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  situation.  But  it  is  not  the 
one  which  impresses  itself  with  most  uncomfortable 
emphasis  upon  the  man  in  the  street.  What  he  feels 
is  that  the  burden  of  individual  taxation  has  become 
so  crushing  that,  when  he  has  met  the  demands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  is  actually  poorer 
than  he  would  have  been  with  a  third  of  the  same 
income  before  the  war.  He  cannot  give  his  children 
the  education  which  he  would  like ;  he  is  compelled  at 
every  point  to  deny  himself,  not  luxuries  so  much  as 
ordinary    comforts.      And    all   the   time  he   sees    the 

*  Si>eech  to  New  Members'  Coalition  Group,  February  1st, 
1922. 

t  Speech  at  Glasgow,   January  19th,  1922. 

X  Chairman's  address  to  the  shareholders  of  th©  London 
Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  January  27th,  1922. 
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Government,  who  have  over  and  over  again  appealed 
to  him  to  economise,  refusing  to  cut  their  coat 
according  to  their  cloth. 

One  might,  with  profit,  examine  the  past  record  of 
the  Coahtion,  showing  how  it  has  squandered  hundreds 
of  miUions,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  on  profligate 
and  unproductive  adventures.  One  might  dilate  on  the 
vast  expansion  of  the  bureaucracy,  which,  at  the  time 
the  last  calculation  was  made,  quartered  nearly 
100,000  more  Civil  Servants  upon  the  taxpayer  than  in 
the  year  before  the  war.  One  might  speak  of  the  shiftd 
and  changes  in  policy  which,  in  one  sphere  after 
another,  have  involved  the  spending  of  public  money 
on  a  lavish  scale,  in  order  to  make  good  the  Govern- 
ment's own  mistakes. 

But  let  us  judge  them  on  the  basis  of  the  position  as 
it  is  to-day,  when  the  Geddes  Committee  has  reported 
and  the  "  economy  campaign  "  is  in  full  swing.  The 
Geddes  Committee,  as  its  published  terms  of  reference 
show,  was  invited  to  suggest  savings  to  the  tune  of 
^£100,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  £75,000,000  cut 
which  the  Departments  themselves  had  been  induced 
to  offer.  This  means  that  on  the  admission  of  the 
Government  themselves  £175,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  was  at  that  time  being  spent  in  excess 
of  what  was  necessary.* 

Such  a  deduction  is  challenged  by  the  Chancellor. 
"  The  whole  point  of  my  request,"  he  says,  "  was  not 
that  the  Departments  were  wasting  money  upon  ser- 
vices which  could  easily  be  done  without,  but  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  country's  finance  we  could 

*  This  sum,  if  translated  into  terms  of  income-tax,  would, 
as  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  in  the  Debat?  9U  the  Address 
(Hansard,  February  13th,  1922),  mean  a  it^uuction  of  3s.  4d. 
in  the  £. 
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not  afford  to  meet  a  bill  which  was  larger  than  the  one 
I  put  before  them.  That  was  not  a  confession  in  any 
respect  of  waste.  It  was  only  a  confession  of  the 
extremely  embarrassing  position  in  which  we  were 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  following  year  by  reason 
of  the  obvious  reduction  which  would  take  place  in  the 
revenue."* 

This  special  pleading  can  in  no  wise  dispose  of  the 
fact  that,  as  Mr.  Asquith  urged,  "  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  at  the  time  this  Committee  was  brought 
into  existence,  there  was,  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  and  good  government  of  the  country,  the  pos- 
sibility at  any  rate  of  a  reduction  by  £175,000,000  of  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer."!  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment admitted  that  they  were  spending  £175,000,000 
too  much. 

In  private  life  a  man  who  spends  in  excess  of  his 
means  is  justly  regarded  as  guilty  of  extravagance.  The 
same  rule  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  Govern- 
ments, which  are  spending  all  the  time  not  their  own 
money  but  that  of  the  taxpayers.  Sir  Robert  Home's 
position  is  that  of  a  man  who,  finding  that  he  was  run- 
ning heavily  into  debt  and  asking  a  friend's  advice  as  to 
where  he  could  best  economise  to  the  tune  of  £1,000  per 
annum,  should  protest,  when  the  necessary  savings 
were  suggested  to  him,  that  he  had  all  along  been 
strictly  economical .  Spending  beyond  income  is  extrava- 
gance, and  of  this  kind  of  extravagance  the  Government 
stands  self -convicted. 

What  is  the  prospect  for  the  immediate  future  ?  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  Budget  for  1922-23  has  not  yet 
been   presented,    but    the   Chancellor's   statement   on 

*  Hansard,  February  13tla,  1922. 
t  Ibid. 
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March  1st  has  given  us  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  his 
intentions.  The  Government,  he  tells  us,  are  going  to 
introduce  economies  to  the  extent  of  ^£181,000,000 — an 
imposing  figure  enough.  But  "we  have  to  note,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  is  a  proposed,  and  not  a  realised, 
reduction,  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  estimate  on 
which  it  is  based  is  quite  fallacious. 

By  a  characteristic  piece  of  financial  sleight-of-hand 
Sir  Eobert  Home,  in  comparing  expenditure  in  1921-22 
with  anticipated  expenditure  in  1922-23,  includes  in  the 
former  all  the  supplementary  estimates  but  allows 
nothing  for  any  similar  contingencies  in  the  latter. 
Since  the  Coalition  Government  took  office  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Donald  Maclean  that  they  have 
presented  between  £420,000,000  and  £450,000,000  of 
"  supplementaries."*  In  the  last  financial  year,  as 
we  have  seen,  these  miscalculations  have  run  to  nearly 
£100,000,000.  Are  we  seriously  to  believe  that  this 
year  Ministers  are  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and 
keep  their  expenditure  rigidly  within  their  original 
estimates  ? 

Sir  Robert  Home  trades  on  our  credulity  a  little  too 
far.  No  doubt  the  public  finds  it  difficult  to  thread  its 
way  through  the  tangled  figures  of  Government  spend- 
ing. But,  after  all,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  this. 
In  view  of  the  ' '  supplementaries  ' '  which  are  certain  to 
follow — in  view  also  of  the  falling  revenue — it  may 
safely  be  prophesied  that,  even  though  the  Government 
can  hold  out  no  hope  of  lightened  taxation  and  though 
they  are  doing  nothing  effective  to  reduce  the  Debt,  they 
will  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  year  confronted 
with  a  deficit. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Coalition  has  got  spending 

*  Hansard,  March  1st,  1922. 
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in  its  blood  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  charge  of  the 
national  finances  the  situation  will  never  be  retrieved. 
The  Armistice  Parliament  has  shown  itself  powerless  to 
control  expenditure,  and  the  Treasury  has  proved  so  far 
ineffective  that  the  Cabinet  has  insulted  it  by  calling  in 
a  Committee  of  business  men.  The  Eeport  of  that  Com- 
mittee teems  with  examples  of  extravagance,  while  in 
the  larger  sphere  of  policy  the  Government  have  shown 
themselves  utterly  regardless  of  the  financial  stringency 
of  post-war  conditions. 

Until  a  Government  is  placed  in  office  which  will 
make  economy — not  merely  in  the  detail  of  administra- 
tive expenditure  but  in  the  wider  sphere  of  international 
and  imperial  relations — its  w^atchword  ;  until  the  House 
of  Commons  asserts  its  right  to  examine  and  check 
estimates  before  the  money  has  been  spent ;  until  the 
Treasury  is  made  once  more  the  watch-dog  of  the 
nation's  purse  instead  of  the  lap-dog  of  the  Executive, 
the  British  taxpayer  will  have  to  whistle  for  relief. 

Where,  then,  is  he  to  turn?  To  the  Labour  Party? 
It  is  notorious  that  in  the  Parliamentary  battle  for 
economy  the  Labour  Party  has  done  little  to  help. 
Financial  discussions,  as  often  as  not,  have  found  its 
benches  denuded  and  many  of  its  members  absent  from 
the  division  lobby.  If  this  fight  had  been  left  to  the 
Labour  Party  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  allowed  to  go  by  default. 

On  some  occasions  the  Labour  Members  have  even 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  One  such 
occurred  only  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  the  Treasury's 
proposal  to  allow  the  war  bonus  for  Civil  Servants  to 
count  for  pension  was  challenged. 

As  was  pointed  out — not  only  by  Liberals  but 
even    by     Coalition    Members    themselves — it    would 
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have  been  obviously  unjust  to  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
a  permanent  pension  calculated  on  a  fluctuating 
bonus  based  on  the  cost  of  livin<?.  What  happened? 
Let  us  refer  to  the  account  given  by  the  Par- 
liamentary correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  News  " — a 
Journal  which  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  undue  bias 
against  political  Labour:  "In  their  extremity,"  he 
says,  "  the  Labour  Party  came  to  the  rescue  of  embar- 
rassed Ministers.  When  the  estimate  was  first  dis- 
cussed .  .  .  Labour  Members  ostentatiously  abstained 
from  the  division,  and  this  afternoon  Mr.  Stephen 
Walsh  interposed  with  a  thick-and-thin  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  He  was  more  royalist  than 
the  King,  more  thoroughgoing  than  Mr.  Hilton  Young 
himself.  Some  of  Labour's  supporters  have  benefited 
by  the  Government's  prodigality ,  so  the  Labour  Party 
swallows  the  whole  estimate.  Labour  does  not  genuinely 
believe  in  economy,  and  in  the  fight  for  retrenchment 
the  Liberals  will  have  little  support  from  this  uncertain 
and  capricious  ally."* 

In  his  last  two  sentences  the  "  Daily  News  "  cor- 
respondent has  put  his  finger  on  the  spot.  As  Sir  John 
Simon  has  said,  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
"  apparently  directed  by  men  who  think  that  a  lavish 
outlay  of  public  money  need  not  be  criticised  or  resisted 
because  some  of  it  ultimately  dribbles  down  into  the 
pockets  of  the  working  man."  As  he  has  also  pointed 
out,  "  there  could  not  be  a  greater  illusion  or  a  more 
cruel  deception."!  Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  no 
class  in  the  community — least  of  all  the  class  which  the 
Labour  Party  claims  in  a  special  manner  to  represent — 
can  ultimately  benefit  by  Government    extravagance. 

*  "  Daily  News,"  Februnn-  22\-\<\.  1922. 

t  Speech  at   Skipton,  February  11th    1922. 
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Excessive  expenditure  and  high  taxation  hit  the 
workers  hardest  of  all. 

This  fact,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  sunk  into 
the  mind  of  the  Labour  Party.  If  it  sees  an  apparent 
chance  of  benefiting  its  own  supporters,  it  is  prepared 
to  throw  to  the  winds  all  considerations  of  financial 
expedience.  Poplar  presents  a  conspicuous  example  of 
this  foolish  and  suicidal  attitude,  and  though  it  would 
be  unjust  to  take  the  action  of  the  Poplar  Councillors  as 
representative  of  the  whole  of  political  Labour,  it  is  a 
straw  which  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows. 

In  local  administration  Labour  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  an  extravagant  and  grandiose  financial 
policy,  and  though  here,  too,  we  need  not  stress  the 
argument  too  far,  the  facts  are  too  palpable  to  be 
ignored.  Political  Labour  has  no  tradition  of  economy, 
and  seems  to  think  that  there  is  available  some  vast 
reservoir  of  national  wealth  which  has  only  to  be  tapped 
to  flow  in  blessings  o'er  the  land. 

The  Labour  Party  is,  moreover,  committed  to 
schemes  which  must  inevitably  involve  expenditure  on 
an  enormous  scale.  Whether  these  schemes  are  wise  or 
the  reverse  is  not  the  question  here.  It  is  indeed 
probable — nay,  certain — that  if  a  Labour  Government 
were  returned  to  power  it  would  find  itself  compelled 
to  postpone  indefinitely  the  realisation  of  these 
ambitious  projects.  But  they  remain  in  the  background, 
a  suspended  menace  to  financial  stability. 

Once  more,  therefore,  we  are  driven  back  upon  the 
Liberal  Party.  As  we  have  seen,  its  financial  record  is 
among  its  most  imposing  assets.*  "It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Liberal  tradition,  practised  and  handed  on 
by  Gladstone,  Harcourt,  and  Asquith,  that  the  people's 

*  Se©  Part  II.,  Chapter  3. 
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money  must  be  handled  with  thrift  and  a  scrupulous 
sense  of  responsibility."*  Alike  in  the  detail  of 
administrative  expenditure  and  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
policy  which  determines  and  controls  it,  Liberalism 
stands  for  the  strictest  public  economy. 

Long  before  economy  became  a  ' '  stunt  ' ' — long 
before  "  anti-waste  "  candidates  began  to  make  their 
appearance — there  was  an  "  anti-waste  "  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
Liberal  Party.  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
fiist  session  of  the  Armistice  Parliament,  Sir  Donald 
Maclean — then  leader  of  the  "  Wee  Frees"  in  the 
House  of  Commons— declared  ' '  as  far  as  expenditure  is 
concerned,  we  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  the 
sooner  we  face  the  realities  in  regard  to  our  financial 
position  the  better  it  will  be  for  us."t 

That  warning  was  disregarded,  as  were  others, 
uttered  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  other  Liberal  leaders. 
Mr.  Asquith  was  himself  accused  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  indulging  in  a  campaign  of  "  economic 
rant,"  and  his  protests  and  those  of  his  supporters  were 
dismissed  as  "  epileptic  screamings."  But  with  dogged 
persistence  and  unwearying  pertinacity  the  small  band 
of  Independent  Liberals  kept  up  their  bombardment  of 
the  Coalition  trenches.  For  months,  and  even  years, 
it  seemed  that  their  efforts  had  met  with  no  success,  and 
less  faithful  spirits  might  have  despaired.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  their  reward,  and  in  the  public  agita- 
tion which  is  sweeping  the  Government  out  of  office 
they  may  see  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 

"  The  first  social  reform,  on  which  all  others  depend, 

*  Article  by  the  Hon.  Geoffrey  Howard  in  "  The  Contem- 
porary Review,"  March,  1922. 

+  Hansard,  February  11th,  1919. 
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is  sound  finance."*  That  essential  truth  Liberals  have 
long  recognised.  By  economy  they  do  not  mean  a 
niggard  and  undiscriminating  parsimony,  which  would 
starve  the  minds  and  bodies  of  little  children  or  impair 
the  efficiency  of  vital  public  services.  But  By  tackling 
expenditure  first  of  all  in  the  sphere  of  policy,  by  mak- 
ing the  League  of  Nations  a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  by 
ensuing  peace  with  resolute  determination  and  mean- 
while by  drying  up  all  the  driblets  of  departmental 
waste,  they  seek  to  reduce  unproductive  expenditure  to 
its  lowest  possible  dimensions  and  so  to  lift  the  load 
which  at  present  lies  so  heavy  on  the  country. 

Somehow  or  other  we  must  pull  out  of  the  bog  in 
which  the  Coalition  has  landed  us.  Liberalism  offers 
a  rope  which  will  not  break. 


*  The  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand,  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents  of  tiie 
Brussels  Finaneial  Conference. 


IV 

WHO  STANDS  FOR  FREE  TRADE? 

If  the  Coalition  has  imperilled  Parliament  and 
reduced  the  finances  of  the  country  to  chaos,  it  has  also 
blown  to  pieces  the  Free  Trade  system  on  which  our 
island  people  depend  for  their  prosperity.  So  insidious 
has  been  the  process  of  preparation — so  long  has  the 
sapping  and  mining  been  going  on — that  many  folk  fail 
to  realise  the  completeness  of  the  consummation.  A 
short  summary  of  the  steps  by  which  the  present  posi- 
tion has  been  reached  will  best  enable  us  to  see  the  real 
significance  of  the  operation. 

The  maintenance  of  the  "  McKenna  "  duties  on 
clocks,  watches,  motor-cars,  &c.,  was  the  first  move  in 
this  carefully  thought  out  campaign.  These  duties,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  imposed  early  in  the  war  with 
the  sole  object  of  saving  tonnage  and  releasing  the 
maximum  of  shipping  space  for  the  transport  of  essen- 
tial commodities.  That  this  was  so  was  made  perfectly 
plain  at  the  time,  not  only  by  Mr.  McKenna  himself, 
who,  as  a  Free  Trader,  naturally  anticipated  their  with- 
drawal when  the  special  emergency  which  they  were 
designed  to  meet  had  passed,  but  also  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  who  categorically  declared  that  "  duties  of  this 
kind  would  never  be  continued  in  any  circumstances 
when  the  war  was  over."* 

*  Hansard,  September  29tli,  1915. 
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The  pledge  was  therefore  as  definite  as  a  pledge  could 
be,  and  Free  Traders  accepted  it  in  all  good  faith.  None 
the  less,  when  peace  came,  the  duties  were  continued, 
and  despite  repeated  Liberal  protests  they  still  form 
part  of  the  fiscal  machinery  of  the  country. 

The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  Imperial  Preference  in  the  Budget  of  1919.  True, 
it  was  applied  only  to  existing  duties,  and  Coalition 
' '  Liberals  ' '  endeavoured  studiously  to  minimise  the 
seriousness  of  the  concession.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
exemplary  in  his  filial  devotion,  made  no  secret  of  what 
he  was  doing.  Exultantly  declaring  that  "  the  day  " 
so  long  foreseen  by  his  distinguished  father  had  dawned 
at  last,  he  publicly  laid  his  offering  on  the  paternal 
shrine. 

Not  content  with  this  ignominious  surrender,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  ' '  Liberal  ' '  colleagues  went  still 
further,  conniving  at  a  most  pernicious  extension  of  the 
principle  which  they  had  so  stoutly  contested  in  days 
gone  by.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
explicitly  provides  for  "  equal  opportunities  for  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League  " 
in  territories  given  under  "  B  "  and  "  C  "  mandates. 
Yet  it  was  stated  by  Ministers,  in  answer  to  questions, 
that  such  territories  falling  to  the  British  Empire  w^ould 
be  included  in  the  preferential  ring,  and  this  intention 
has  since  been  carried  into  effect. 

Another  development  of  the  same  policy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  differential  duty  which  was  placed  on  the 
export  of  palm  kernels  from  West  Africa,  which  was  in 
violent  opposition  to  our  traditional  colonial  policy  and 
has  had  most  serious  effects  upon  this  thriving  native 
industry. 

Next  we  may  remind  ourselves  of  the  system  of 
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'■  embargoes,"  in  which  the  Government  persisted  until 
it  was  declared  illegal  by  the  courts.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Free  Trade  agitation  against  these  obnoxious 
regulations — and  in  particular  the  splendid  fight  which 
Sir  John  Simon  put  up  against  them — it  is  probable  that 
they  would  still  be  a  part  of  our  customs  machinery. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Government  clung  to  them  bo 
long  speaks  eloquently  not  only  of  Ministers'  domina- 
tion by  Protectionist  fallacies,  but  of  their  complete 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  first  "  Anti-Dumping  Bill,"  introduced  by  the 
Government  towards  the  close  of  1919,  was  still-born. 
So  much  dissension  did  it  create  within  the  Coalition 
ranks  that  Ministers  discreetly  dropped  it.  It  was, 
however,  only  a  case  of  reculer  pour  inieux  sauter,  for 
in  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  placed  on  the 
Statute-book  last  session,  they  went  one  better.  Before, 
however,  we  examine  this  legislative  monstrosity,  we 
must  note  two  other  measures  which  are  now  the  law  of 
the  land  and  whose  Protectionist  character  is  palpable 
and  unchallenged. 

The  first  is  the  Dyestuffs  Act,  passed  in  1920,  which, 
by  putting  up  the  price  of  foreign  dyes  and  in  some  cases 
excluding  them  altogether,  has  gravely  hampered  our 
great  textile  trades  and  handicapped  them  in  their  fight 
for  the  world's  markets.  The  second  is  the  German 
Reparations  Act,  introduced  as  part  of  the  "  sanctions  " 
imposed  in  March,  1921,  and  subsequently  retained,  in 
a  modified  form,  as  part  of  the  London  Agreement. 

This  precious  Act  was  understood  to  be  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  own  idea.  If  so,  he  is  welcome  to  the  credit 
of  it.  Its  ostensible  object  was  to  "make  Germany 
pay,"  but  it  has  resulted  (as  any  Free  Trader  could  have 
foreseen)  in  exasperating  every  British  merchant  who 
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has  suffered  under  its  operation,  in  raising  prices  against 
the  British  consumer,  and  in  bringing  but  a  miserable 
sum  by  way  of  compensation  into  the  British  Exchequer. 
The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  Government's  Protec- 
tionist legislation  remains,  however,  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act.  "  A  Fairly  Easy  Guide  to  the  Act  " 
has  been  published  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment which  aptly  summarises  its  provisions.  This 
analysis,  which  is  based  on  the  exact  text  of  this 
amazing  measure,  runs  as  follows  : — 

PART    ONE. 

(1)  If  the  Imported  Article  is   included  in  a  list  of 

articles  which  the  Board  of  Trade  will  publish 
from  time  to  time, 

(2)  If  the  Importer  cannot  prove  that  the  Article  has 

come  from  a  British  Colony, 

(3)  And  if  the  Article  is  imported  for  use  or  consump- 

tion in  this  country  : 

Then 
There    shall   be    put    upon    this 
Imported  Article  a  Tax  amount- 
ing   to    one-third    of    its   value. 

PART  TWO. 

(1)  If  the  Imported  Article 

is  manufactured, 

is  neither  food  nor  drink, 

is  consumed  in  this  country, 

does  not  come  from  any  one  of  the  twenty-six 

countries   with   which   we  have   treaties  that 

conflict  with  this  scheme, 
has  not  acquired  at  least  one-quarter  of  its  value 

since  it  last  left  a  country  to  which  this  scheme 

applies ; 

(2)  If  the  practice  of  importing  the  Article  seriously 

affects  employment  in  any  home-industry ; 
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(3)  If  the  taxation  of  the  Article  would  not  seriously 

affect    employment   in    any  home-industry  that 
uses  it ; 

(4)  If  the  home  industry    that    manufactures  similar 

articles  is  carried  on  with  reasonable  efficiency 
and  economy : 

Then 
I.  Or  II. 

Provided  (I)  that  the 
money  of  the  country  from 
which  the  Article  comes  is 
worth  here  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  ordinary  value, 
and  (2)  that  that  country 
is  not  a  British  Colony, 

If  the  price  at  which  the 
Article  is  sold  here  is  less 
than  the  price  at  which  we 
can  profitably  manufacture 
similar  goods  ourselves 


If  the  price  at  which  the 
Article  is  sold  here  (allow- 
ing a  margin  of  5  per  cent.) 
is  less  than  its  wholesale 
price  at  the  foreign  works 
where  it  was  made 


There  shall  be  put  upon  this 
Imported  Article  a  Tax  amount- 
ing   to    one-third    of    its   value. 

How  the  luckless  British  trader  is  to  make  sense  out 
of  this  chaotic  nonsense  one  really  does  not  know.  The 
Government  never  seem  to  have  looked  at  the  matter 
from  his  point  of  view.  Denounced  in  scathing  terms 
by  the  leading  British  bankers,  riddled  with  criticism 
by  the  Association  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers, 
viewed  with  hardly  concealed  contempt  by  the  Ministers 
deputed  to  pilot  it  through  the  House  of  Commons,  this 
measure,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  is  the  greatest 
legislative  absurdity  ever  placed  upon  the  Statute-book. 

Coalition  "  Liberals  " — the  Prime  Minister  among 
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them — still  pose  as  sound  Free  Traders.  From  the  fore- 
going record  it  may  be  seen  with  what  justice  they  make 
the  claim.  A  handful  of  them,  it  is  true,  did  venture  to 
vote  against  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  and 
many  more  abstained  from  the  division  lobbies.  But  this 
ridiculous  measure  was  carried  either  with  the  support 
or  the  silent  assent  of  the  great  majority  of  them,  and 
such  erstwhile  champions  of  the  Free  Trade  cause  as  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  and  Mr.  Fisher  were  put  up  by  the 
Government  to  commend  it  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  electoral  bargain  struck  in  1918  has  meant  the 
utter  destruction  of  our  Free  Trade  system,  and  it  is 
humbug  to  pretend  anything  else.  On  this  count  at  all 
events  the  Coalition  has  forfeited  every  tittle  of  claim  to 
Liberal  confidence. 

Is  Free  Trade  safe  with  the  Labour  Party?  To 
judge  by  its  published  pronouncements  the  answer 
would  seem  to  be  "  yes."  Both  the  Labour  Party  and 
the  Trade  Unions  Congress  have  repeatedly  affirmed 
their  hostility  to  Protection,  and  no  doubt  these  pro- 
fessions have  been  quite  sincere.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Parliamentary  battle  for  Free  Trade  support  from  the 
Labour  benches  has  been  fitful  and  inadequate ;  but 
that  is  only  of  a  piece  with  Labour's  whole  record  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Officially,  at  all  events,  the 
Labour  Party  stands  by  Free  Trade,  and  we  need  not 
treat  too  seriously  such  dissidents  as  Mr.  John  Hodge, 
who  during  the  war  allowed  their  "  patriotism  "  to 
obscure  their  sense  of  economics. 

But  the  Labour  Party  is  officially  committed  to  a 
Socialist  programme,  and  Socialism  is  the  twin  brother 
of  Protection.  This  fact,  as  yet,  may  not  be  realised  by 
the  rank  and  file.  Certainly  the  leaders  would  deny  it. 
But  a  fact  it  remains  all  the  same,  and  anyone  who  will 
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take  the  trouble  to  think  through  to  the  implication  of 
Socialist  dogma  will  see  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  so. 

Presuming,  for  the  moment,  that  the  Collectivist 
State  was  established.  What  would  happen?  Produc- 
tion would,  of  course,  be  standardised,  and,  so  far  as 
articles  produced  in  this  country  were  concerned,  the 
British  consumer  would  have  to  accept  just  what  the 
Departments  chose  to  give  him.  There  would  be  no 
liberty  of  choice.  It  would  be  a  case  of  "  take  it  or 
leave  it."  Everything  would  be  turned  out  to  a  pattern 
(for  this  would  be  both  cheaper  and  more  congenial  to 
the  bureaucratic  machine)  and  competition,  as  between 
home  producers,  would  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  in  such  circumstances  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  goods  would  be  allowed?  Surely  not. 
At  once  the  cry  would  go  up,  "  Keep  out  the  foreigner," 
and  Britain  in  no  time  would  be  surrounded  by  a  ring 
fence.  With  Government  as  the  universal  employer  the 
vote-catching  possibilities  of  Protection  would  be  irresis- 
tible. In  each  industry  the  workers  would  demand  the 
exclusion  of  goods  which  competed  with  those  which 
they  made  themselves,  for  with  a  free  market  their 
monopoly  would  be  broken  and  the  consumer,  able  to 
purchase  where  and  what  he  wanted,  would  leave  the 
standardised  departments  derelict.  State  Socialism,  at 
any  rate,  would  lead  by  a  straight  path  to  Protection. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Guild  Socialists  had  their 
way,  a  similar  situation  would  soon  arise.  With  each 
industry  organised  as  a  great  "  self-governing  " 
monopoly  and  with  each  Guild  fixing  its  own  standard 
of  production,  the  demand  for  the  elimination  of  foreign 
competition  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  resist.  The 
Guilds  would  indeed  have  the  game  in  their  own  hands, 
and   Parliament,  reduced  to  such  simulacrum    of    its 
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former  self  as  they  were  good  enough  to  permit,  would 
be  compelled  to  give  way  to  their  pressure. 

The  reaction  of  this  fatal  policy  upon  our  export 
trade  must  be  considered  at  a  later  stage.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  here  that  Socialism,  under  whatever  alias, 
must  be  Free  Trade's  sworn  foe. 

If  the  Labour  Party  does  not  stand  for  Socialism  it 
has  no  raison  d'etre.  Just  in  so  far  as  it  does  stand  for 
Socialism,  it  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Free  Trade.  What,  then,  of  the  Liberal  Party? 
"  For  us  Liberals,"  as  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  speaking  to 
a  meeting  of  Manchester  business  men  in  June  of  last 
year,  "  the  life-blood  of  Liberalism  is  the  love  and  pur- 
suit of  liberty.  In  the  fiscal  sphere — a  sphere  not  only 
of  finance  and  taxation,  but  of  all  that  makes  for  our 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity — we  have  found, 
not  by  adherence  to  abstract  dogmas,  but  by  a  long  and 
testing  experience,  that  the  safest  and  surest  road  is  the 
road  of  Free  Trade." 

Liberals  are  Free  Traders  by  instinct  and  convic- 
tion. To  them  there  is  at  stake  in  this  controversy  not 
only  an  economic  but  a  moral  issue.  With  Bright  and 
Cobden  and  the  other  Free  Trade  pioneers,  "  the 
Liberation  of  Intercourse  "  was  only  one  aspect  of  the 
battle  for  internationalism.  It  w^as,  they  saw,  essential 
to  peace  as  well  as  to  prosperity,  and  on  it  alone  could 
the  brotherhood  of  man  at  last  be  built.  By  its  history 
and  traditions,  Liberalism  is  identified  with  Free  Trade, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  in  the  present  Parliament  it 
should  have  been  left  to  the  Liberal  Party  to  lead  the 
fight  against  Protection. 

Much  play  has  been  made  by  Coalition  speakers  with 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  Liberal  colleagues 
were  parties  to  the  Paris  Resolutions.     Thereby,  it  is 
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said,  they  compromised  the  Free  Trade  cause  and  for- 
feited their  right  to  criticise  the  Protectionist  policy  of 
their  successors.  What  are  the  actual  facts?  Many 
Free  Traders  (of  whom  the  writer  was  one)  objected  to 
the  Paris  Kesolutions.  But  (to  quote  Mr.  Asquith 
again)  "  neither  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
originated,  nor  in  the  contingencies  which  they  con- 
templated, nor  in  the  arguments  by  which  they  were 
supported,  nor  in  the  stipulations  and  provisions  of  the 
Resolutions  themselves,  do  they  afford  the  least  colour 
or  countenance  "  to  the  legislation  subsequently  intro- 
duced by  the  Coalition.* 

The  Paris  Resolutions  were  specifically  designed  to 
meet  a  special  contingency.  They  were  confessedly 
intended  as  a  reply  to  the  programme  laid  down  by 
Germany  and  Austria  at  the  ' '  Mittel  Europa ' '  Con- 
ference in  Vienna.  The  object  of  this  programme  was 
to  unite  Germany  and  her  satellites  in  one  huge 
economic  unit,  and,  when  the  war  was  over,  to  squeeze 
out  the  Allies  by  sweeping  the  neutral  Powers  into  the 
net.  It  was  a  programme  of  fiscal  Prussianism — 
"  Deutschland  Uber  Alles  "  applied  to  the  economic 
sphere. 

In  view  of  this  declared  policy  of  our  enemies,  it  was 
argued  that  the  Allies  must  consolidate  their  own 
economic  solidarity  and  see  that  their  own  stocks  were 
replenished  before  any  of  their  materials  were  given  to 
other  countries.  This  (and  the  tightening  up  of  the 
blockade)  was  the  object  of  the  Resolutions.  Each 
Allied  Power,  however,  reserved  to  itself  in  the  plainest 
possible  terms  its  freedom  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
were  consistent  with  its  own  view^s  of  fiscal  policy,  and 

*  Hansard,  May  10th,  1921. 
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it  was  on  this  clear  understanding  that  the  Resolutions 
were  signed. 

But  happily  the  threat  which  they  were  designed  to 
meet  has  never  materialised.  "  Mittel  Europa  "  never 
came  to  birth,  and  instead  Germany  and  her  dependents 
were  left  in  ruins.  The  Paris  Resolutions,  right  or 
wrong,  have  no  relevance  to  the  conditions  of  to-day. 
In  a  world  released  from  the  fear  of  German  domination 
— a  world,  moreover,  which  needs  above  all  things  the 
utmost  liberty  of  exchange — they  are  not  merely 
obsolete  but  meaningless.  Because  Liberal  leaders  who 
supported  them  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time 
are  now  in  the  vanguard  of  the  fight  for  Free  Trade,  is 
their  sincerity  to  be  impugned?  In  fairness,  surely, 
such  a  charge  should  not  be  made. 

Free  Trade,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  greatest 
economic  interest  of  our  country.  Unless  it  can  be 
restored  in  full  integrity  the  day  of  our  commercial 
greatness  will  be  done.  The  Coalition  has  for  the  time 
being  destroyed  the  system  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  established  ;  the  Labour  Party,  if  ever  it  realised 
the  ultimate  principles  to  which  it  is  committed,  would 
have  to  undertake  the  same  task.  In  the  keeping  of 
Liberalism,  to  which  Free  Trade  is  the  very  breath  of 
life,  this  great  cause  is  alone  secure.  If  Liberalisrr 
were  extinguished,  it  would  indeed  be  a  black  day  i(f 
Britain's  industrial  prosperity. 


13 


V. 

CLASS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  it  is  to  the  com- 
mon interest  of  both  the  great  class  parties — the  Coali- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  the  Labour  Party  on  the  other 
— to  squeeze  Liberalism  out  of  existence.*  It  is  their 
joint  recognition  of  this  fact  that  leads  them  both  to 
attack  it  with  such  venom,  and  to  proclaim  (with  comic 
tendenciousness)  that  it  is  already  "  dead,"  We  must 
now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  this  matter,  for  a  full 
understanding  of  it  is  essential  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  with  which  we  shall  next  have  to  deal. 

One  can  already  hear  the  voice  of  the  Coalitionist 
raised  in  indignant  protest.  "  A  class  party  !  "  be  will 
exclaim.  "  Nay,  but  you  do  us  wrong.  We  are  a 
national  party,  superseding  the  sectionalism  which  has 
been  the  bane  of  politics  in  the  past,  and  summoning 
men  of  every  class  and  kind  to  unite  with  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  common  weal.  Have  not  our  leaders  buried 
their  ancient  hatchets  ?  Have  they,  not  proclaimed  their 
union  sacree?  We  know  nothing  of  the  poison  of 
class  bias." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  so  far  as  the  professions  of 
the  Coalition  leaders  go  there  is  justice  in  the  protest. 
But  no  party  can  be  judged  by  its  professions  alone 
— and  least   of   all  the  Coalition.    What  we  have  to 

Vide  Part  I.,  Chapter  IV. 
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examine  are  not  the  phrases  which  are  on  the  lips  of  its 
leaders,  but  the  facts  which  underlie  its  constitution. 
And  if  these  be  looked  at  clearly,  and  without  prejudice, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  class  party  the  Coalition  is,  and  a 
class  party  it  must  remain. 

There  have  been  two  predominating  elements  in  the 
Coalition,  the  second  more  powerful  than  the  first — 
the  old  Conservatism,  w^hich  stood  for  the  rule  of  squire 
and  parson  and  believed  honestly  in  the  divine  right  of 
the  *'  governing  class  "  ;  and  "  big  business,"  which  has 
been,  perhaps,  more  strongly  represented  in  the  so-called 
Liberal  wung  of  the  alliance.  Let  us  consider  these 
in  turn. 

The  "  class  consciousness  "  of  the  old  Conservatism 
will  hardly  be  denied.  It  runs,  a  "  true  blue  "  streak, 
through  all  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Toryism  has  always  been  the  creed  of  the  privileged 
few,  and  has  endeavoured  with  might  and  main  to  pre- 
vent any  invasion  of  the  charmed  circle  by  the  rude 
hordes  of  democracy.  It  resisted  every  effort  to  achieve 
more  equal  citizenship  (save  when,  as  in  1867,  it  saw 
that  the  game  was  up  and  bolted  off  with  the  Liberal 
coach-and-four) .  It  fought  for  the  monopoly  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  over  the  Universities,  the  Army,  the 
countryside,  the  legislature.  Its  attitude,  in  Gladstone's 
phrase,  has  always  been  that  of  "  distrust  of  the  people 
qualified  by  fear,"  and  it  has  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal its  mingled  hatred  and  terror  of  what  is  called, 
rather  invidiously,  the  working  class. 

This  attitude  still  persists,  though  it  is  concealed  by 
a  decent  camouflage  of  democratic  sentiment.  It  is  the 
strength  of  what  still  remains  of  the  old  Conservatism, 
and  the  parasitic  snobbery  which  continues  to  cling  to 
its  skirts.    Few  Conservatives  openly  express  it,  for  that 
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would  be  an  indiscretion  ;  but  that  it  exists,  and  deter- 
mines the  outlook  of  this  section  of  the  Coalition,  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  present  indications,  it  would 
seem  that  the  old  Conservatism  has  had  its  day.  It  may 
continue  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  behind  the 
scenes,  and  no  doubt  its  expiring  energies  have  still  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  it  is  not  the  main  power  in  the 
Coalition,  or  even  in  the  Conservative  Party  as  we  now 
know  it.  On  its  ruins  there  is  arising  a  new  party — the 
party  of  "  big  business  " — and  it  is  this  which  has  been 
the  real  backbone  of  the  Coalition. 

The  writer  recollects  a  recent  incident  which  illus- 
trates this  point.  A  Coalition  organiser  was  addressing 
a  small  gathering  of  business  and  professional  men  in 
the  West  Eiding.  He  had  little  time  in  which  to  speak, 
and  was  anxious  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Skating  delicately  over  the  Government's  record,  he 
came  quickly  to  his  climax,  and  in  tones  of  reverent  awe 
proceeded  to  read  a  list  of  magnates  associated  with  the 
Coalition  machine.  After  each  name  he  paused,  as 
though  waiting  for  the  cheers  ;  but  no  cheers  came.  At 
the  close,  a  beatific  look  coming  over  his  features,  he 
said,  "  These  are  not  little  men,  gentlemen.  None  of 
them  are  in  a  small  way  of  business.  They  are  all  big 
men — all  big  men.  .  .  ." — his  voice  trailed  off  in  a 
hushed  and  humble  silence. 

"  All  big  men  " — here  you  have  the  real  key  to  the 
Coalition.  Here  it  is  that  the  seat  of  power  resides. 
Some  of  them  may  call  themselves  Conservatives  ;  some 
may  call  themselves  Liberals.  But  all  alike  stand  for 
this  new  and  ugly  force  in  British  politics.  Of  course 
they  are  Coalitionists ;  what  else  should  they  be  ?  It  is 
as  natural  for  a  rich  man  to  attach  himself  to  the  Coali- 
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tion  as  it  is  hard  for  him  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Its  patron  saint  is  the  profiteer  ;  its  controlling 
influence  "  big  business  "  ;  and  behind  its  activities  one 
can  usually  detect  those  "sinister  interests"  which 
Bentham  long  ago  stigmatised  as  a  peril  to  the  State. 

Money  talks,  we  are  told,  and  it  has  used  the  Coali- 
tion as  its  megaphone.  "  Big  business  "  makes  the  law  ; 
is  it  likely  to  reject  the  profits?  When  it  talks  about 
"  liberating  trade,"  what  it  means  is  that  the  social 
regulations  built  up  by  a  generation  of  Liberal  effort 
shall  be  demolished,  that  wages  shall  be  forced  down 
below  a  pre-war  level,  that  Trade  Unionism  shall  be 
crippled  if  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  When  it  speaks  of 
"  economy,"  what  it  means  is  that  the  "  waste  "  of 
social  reform  shall  be  cut  out,  that  the  health  and  educa- 
tion services  shall  be  starved,  that  such  safeguards 
against  exploitation  as  the  trade  boards  shall  be  swept 
away.  "Big  business  "  has  its  hand  on  the  lever; 
and  it  is  not  a  hidden  hand. 

A  few  facts  may  be  given  bearing  these  statements 
out.  The  social  programme  with  which  the  Prime 
Minister  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  electorate  in  1918  has 
been  scrapped.  The  housing  scheme  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  trade  boards  are  threatened.  The  Educa- 
tion Act  has  been  held  up.  The  National  Industrial 
Council  has  dissolved  in  sheer  despair  of  getting  its 
recommendations  applied.  Step  by  step  we  are  being 
carried  backwards  along  the  road  of  rank  reaction. 

Is  there  a  strike  on  the  railways?  The  Prime 
Minister,  making  capital  out  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
extremists,  denounces  it  as  an  "  anarchist  conspiracy." 
Is  there  a  stoppage  in  the  mines?  The  Government 
back  the  owners,  and  a  "  Defence  Force  "  is  created, 
at  a  cost  of  ten  millions  to  the  taxpayer,  to  protect  pro- 
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perty  against  the  working  man.  Do  the  interests 
clamour  for  a  tariff?  They  shall  have  it,  under  cover  of 
protection  for  Key  Industries.  Are  there  mandates  to 
be  distributed  ?  We  will  have  Mesopotamia  with  its  oil 
concessions,  and  let  Armenia  go  hang.  Is  Europe  to  be 
reconstructed?  An  international  corporation  working 
for  profit,  not  the  League  of  Nations  working  for 
humanity,  shall  have  the  job. 

With  a  very  sound  strategic  instinct  the  old  Con- 
servatism and  the  new  plutocracy  (working  in  uneasy 
but  natural  alliance)  strive  to  sweep  suburbia  into  their 
net.  Suburbia  is  already  resentful  of  the  working  man, 
feeling  that  it  is  being  taxed  almost  out  of  existence  in 
order  to  "  pauperise  the  poor."  Every  strike  it  blindly 
regards  as  a  wanton  attack  on  its  own  narrowing  com- 
fort, and  in  its  eyes  Trade  Unionism  is  a  thing  accursed. 

Snobbery,  moreover  (still  so  potent  a  force  in  our 
"  democratic  "  society),  draws  suburbia  instinctively  in 
the  wake  of  the  "better  classes,"  A  good  lady,  on 
being  asked  by  a  friend  why  she  was  working  for  the 
Coalition,  replied  quite  naturally,  "  You  meet  such  nice 
people  there."  If  suburbia  could  but  see  it,  it  has  more 
to  fear  from  the  tyranny  of  "  big  business  "  than  from 
the  good-natured  mass  of  what  it  contemptuously  refers 
to  as  "  the  working  classes."  But  its  own  "class 
consciousness,"  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  ia  very 
strongly  developed,  and  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  it  to 
unite  against  "  Labour  "  it  all  too  readily  responds. 

These,  then,  are  the  real  forces  behind  the  Coalition. 
It  is  these  that  determine  its  attitude  and  control  its 
policy.  In  such  circumstances  is  the  description  of  it 
as  a  "  class  party  "  unjust?  Many  innocent  folk,  no 
doubt,  have  been   taken   in  by  the  professions  of   its 
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leaders,  and  honestly  believe  that  in  supporting  it  they 
are  aiding  the  cause  of  "  national  unity."  But  they  are 
being  humbugged  all  the  same,  and  these  are  the  facts 
as  events  have  revealed  them  during  the  past  three 
years. 

What,  then,  of  the  "  Labour  "  Party?  As  we  have 
seen,  its  lack  of  cohesion  and  the  bitter  divisions 
between  its  various  sections  make  it  difficult  to  define 
its  attitude  on  any  given  subject.  But  on  this  point  at 
least  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  very  name  it 
arrogates  to  itself  betrays  it.  We  may  challenge — and 
rightly  challenge — its  claim  to  speak  for  Labour  as  a 
whole.  We  may  expose  "  the  pretence  that  the  Labour 
Party  means  the  working  classes."*  The  fact  remains, 
that  by  choosing  this  name  (however  little  it  may  be 
entitled  to  it)  it  confesses  itself  the  party  of  a  class. 

Some  of  its  members,  no  doubt,  would  repudiate  the 
accusation  of  class  bias.  Others,  while  admitting  it, 
would  deny  that  they  are  engaged  in  encouraging  the 
class  war.  Others,  again,  would  accept  both  charges  as 
a  compliment.  And  it  is  these  last  who  provide  much 
of  the  brains  as  well  as  the  real  fighting  strength  of 
the  movement.  For  them  the  class  war  has  already 
been  declared.  The  battle  is  even  now  being  fought 
out.  And  their  prime  endeavour  is  to  force  the  line  of 
cleavage  and  make  "  the  proletariat  "  conscious  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  real  position. 

We  may  note  in  passing  how  its  plurality  of  purposes 
paralyses  the  usefulness  of  the  political  Labour 
movement.  The  "  moderate  "  leaders  are  honestly 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  secure  a  better  working 
arrangement  with  Capital.     They  are  trying  to  obtain 

*  "  Liberalism  and  Labour,"  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  M- 
Robertson,  page  5.     (Liberal  Publication  Department.) 
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higher  wages,  better  conditions,  or  shorter  hours  for  the 
men  whom  they  have  been  elected  to  represent.  In  a 
word,  they  are  seeking  to  co-operate  with  what  (by  their 
professions)  they  are  supposed  to  regard  as  the  accursed 
thing. 

Behind  them  all  the  time  are  the  extremists — cease- 
lessly active,  securing  by  their  assiduity  an  influence 
which  their  numbers  alone  would  deny  them,  and  losing 
no  opportunity  of  pouring  scorn  and  suspicion  upon  the 
"  old  guard."  They  do  not  want  co-operation.  They 
are  out  to  "smash  the  system."  And  since  every 
improvement  in  conditions  is  calculated  to  make  the 
worker  more  contented,  they  are  bound  to  do  their  very 
best  to  frustrate  any  reasonable  settlement. 

It  is  this  fact  that  has  made  what  we  philosophically 
call  our  "  labour  troubles  "  so  extraordinarily  difficult 
either  to  solve  or  to  diagnose.  In  the  railway  strike,  the 
coal  strike,  and  practically  every  other  stoppage  of  the 
kind,  the  ostensible  objects  of  the  strikers  (often 
legitimate  enough  in  themselves)  have  been  obscured 
by  the  determination  of  the  extremists  to  ' '  break  the 
machine."  They  regard  the  strike  not  as  a  weapon  to 
be  used  sparingly  and  as  a  last  resort  to  obtain  better 
conditions  or  prevent  a  relapse  to  worse,  but  as  a  quick- 
firing  machine-gun  whose  fusillade  must  be  kept  up 
without  intermission  against  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Labour  movement  is 
riven  by  a  continual  cleavage  of  purposes  ;  the  substance 
is  often  sacrificed  for  the  shadow  ;  strikes  are  either  pro- 
claimed or  prolonged  against  the  better  judgment  of  the 
responsible  leaders  ;  these  same  leaders  (when  they  take 
the  inevitable  step  of  making  terms  with  Capital)  are 
denounced   as  traitors  by  the  extremists ;  and  astute 
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strategists  like  Mr.  Churchill  are  given  the  chance 
(which  they  are  not  slow  to  use)  of  tarring  the  whole 
Labour  Party  with  the  Bolshevist  brush. 

This  confusion,  which  makes  the  Labour  movement 
so  baffling  and  chaotic,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
adoption  of  a  class  banner.  To  the  ' '  moderates  ' ' 
that  banner  may  mean  little,  for  they  are  honestly 
striving  to  substitute  co-operation  for  industrial  strife. 
But  so  long  as  it  flies  at  the  masthead,  they  are  and  will 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  a  mutinous  crew,  which  knows 
what  it  wants  and  means  to  get  it. 

A  "  Labour  "  Party,  if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  name,  is 
bound  to  stress  the  class  division.  If  it  does  not,  it  sur- 
renders its  excuse  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate 
existence.  In  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  (as  the  measure 
of  their  own  "class  consciousness"  may  dictate)  its 
propagandists  are  compelled  to  emphasise  the  interests 
of  ' '  the  proletariat  ' '  in  such  a  way  as  to  separate  them 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

That  the  mass  of  the  workers — or  even  those  who 
vote  "  Labour  "  at  elections — are  possessed  with  this 
spirit  we  may  still,  happily,  take  leave  to  doubt.  Few 
things,  indeed,  are  so  funny  as  the  efforts  of  some  of 
the  bourgeois  intellectuals  who  do  its  thinking  for  the 
Labour  Party,  to  pump  "  class  consciousness  "  into  the 
British  working  man.  That  these  efforts  hitherto  have 
been  attended  by  so  little  success  is  the  best  possible 
tribute  to  his  sterling  common  sense. 

But  just  as  "  big  business  "  is  the  real  driving  force 
behind  the  Coalition,  so  "  class  consciousness  "  is  the 
driving  force  behind  the  political  Labour  movement, 
and  though  it  may  not  always  make  itself  apparent — 
though  many  in  the  movement  are  probably  unaffected 
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by  it — it  is  this  that  in  the  nature  of  things  must  colour 
its  activities. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  observed  that  the  appeal  of 
the  Labour  Party  is  becoming  more  and  more  mate- 
rialist. In  so  far  as  it  is  dominated  by  the  teaching  of 
Karl  Marx,  this  must  inevitably  be  the  case.  "The 
materialist  interpretation  of  history,"  which  is  the  key 
to  bis  economic  philosophy,  drives  spirit  out  of  the 
universe  and  throws  human  life  as  a  shuttlecock  to 
the  play  of  blind  material  forces.  Marx,  it  will  be  said, 
is  not  yet  the  acknowledged  prophet  of  the  Labour 
Party,  as  he  is  of  most  of  the  Socialist  groups  on  the 
Continent ;  and  this  may  readily  be  admitted.  The 
British  Labour  Party — except  in  some  of  its  sections — 
has  never  possessed  a  very  solid  philosophical  basis,  and 
has  usually  been  content  to  rub  along  with  a  generous 
stock  of  sentimental  phrases. 

None  the  less,  the  increasing  hold  of  the  materialist 
outlook  on  leaders  and  rank  and  file  is  a  fact  which  we 
have  to  face.  "  British  Labour,  like  Labour  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Shaw  Desmond,  who  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know,  "  is  drifting  slowly  but  inevitably 
to  the  materialist  slough  from  the  idealist  road  on  which 
it  set  out."*  "  It  is  no  accident,"  he  declares,  "  that 
thousands  of  idealist  men  and  women,  tired  of  the  older 
parties  and  earnest  democrats,  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  Labour  Party  because,  as  many  of  them  have 
said  to  the  writer,  it  is  a  party  of  a  machine  without 
a  soul."t 

This,  again,  springs  naturally  from  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  class  aspect  of  its  activities.     Every  progres- 

*"  Labour:    the  Giant   witli   the  F&et  of  Clay,"  page  198. 
(Collins.)  , 

t  Ibid.,  page   196. 
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sive  recognises  that  big  changes  are  necessary  in  our 
social  system  and  that  many  things  have  to  be  done 
before  "  the  toiling  mass  "  is  free  to  enter  into  its  right- 
ful inheritance.  But  to  tell  the  manual  workers  that 
they  are  a  class  apart,  to  range  them  against  those  who 
are  supposed  to  hold  the  wealth  of  the  community  in 
their  grasp,  to  egg  them  on  to  "  smash  the  system  "  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  get  some  pickings  out  of  the 
debris,  must  inevitably  result  in  producing  a  materialist 
frame  of  mind. 

Liberalism  utterly  repudiates  the  whole  theory  of  the 
class  war.  It  denies  the  antithesis  on  which  the 
Socialist  rests  his  propaganda.  It  says  that  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  line  between  possessor  and  producer,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  force  it  must  end  in  disaster.  It 
points  out  that  society  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  gradations,  which  merge  imperceptibly  into  each  other 
and  between  which  there  is  a  continual  process  of  inter- 
change. It  stands  neither  for  Capital  nor  Labour  as 
such,  but  for  the  community  of  which  each  element 
forms  an  essential  part ;  and  it  seeks  to  establish  a  new 
social  order,  based  on  partnership  and  not  on  opposition. 

What  of  the  small  shopkeeper?  What  of  the  work- 
ing man  with  his  savings  invested  in  War  Loan  ?  What 
of  the  member  of  the  "  Co-op."  taking  his  profit  in  the 
form  of  "  divvy  "  ?  What  of  the  workhouse  boy,  rising 
by  his  own  efforts  to  the  position  of  the  merchant 
prince?  Are  these  to  be  classified  as  "  producers  "  or 
"  possessors  "  ?  And  if  no  such  classification  will  meet 
the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  the  class  war? 

Liberalism  has  no  quarrel  either  with  "  capital  "  or 
"  capitalists."  It  would  like,  on  the  contrary,  to  see 
capital  more  widely  diffused  and  every  working  man  a 
capitalist.     It  recognises,  however,  the  grave  abuses  of 
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the  capitalist  system  as  it  at  present  exists,  and  it  is 
determined  to  remove  them  if  it  can.  It  recognises,  too, 
the  existence  of  many  predatory  interests  which,  unless 
they  can  be  curbed,  may  wreck  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
it  has  its  face  set  like  a  flint  against  them. 

There  are  rich  men  in  the  Liberal  Party.  All  honour 
to  them.  They  have  nothing  to  gain  by  being  there. 
There  are  thousands  of  business  men,  in  a  large  or  small 
way,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
men.  Liberalism  looks  at  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  it  draws  to  itself  those  of  all  classes  who  share 
this  outlook. 

The  Socialist  taunt  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  a 
"  Capitalist  Party  "  is  ludicrous  to  anyone  who  knows 
anything  of  the  rank  and  file.  "  For  fifty  years,"  says 
Mr.  Robertson,  "  the  Liberal  Party  had  lived  by  work- 
ing-class votes,  falling  only  when  they  turned  from  it  to 
Conservatism.  It  has  stood  by  their  support  ever  since 
the  working  class  was  enfranchised.  And  it  does  so  by 
virtue  of  its  most  vital  principle — the  principle  that  in 
politics  men  count  as  human  beings,  irrespective  of 
class,  culture,  creed,  or  calling."* 

If,  then.  Liberalism  is  out  to  fight  a  soulless  pluto- 
cracy on  the  one  hand,  it  is  equally  out  to  fight  the 
"  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  "  on  the  other. 
Ensuing  as  ever  its  great  ideal  of  liberty,  it  seeks  to 
make  all  men  realise  their  common  citizenship  and  to 
unite  all  classes  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good. 
Standing  four-square  against  the  class  war,  it  battles 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  community,  and  calls  to  all 
men  of  conscience  and  good  will  to  enlist  within  its 
ranks. 

If  Ijiberalism  is  ever  destroyed,  the  class  war  will 
*  "  Liberalism  ajid  Labour,"  page  5, 
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no  longer  be  a  theory.  As  in  Russia,  it  will  have  become 
a  fact.  Predatory  plutocracy  will  be  face  to  face  with 
revolutionary  Socialism.  Under  such  conditions,  as  Mr. 
Masterman  asks,  "  What  argument  can  be  offered  to  a 
Liberal  Party  to  persuade  it  to  commit  suicide?  "* 


The  New  Liberalism,"  page  23. 


VI 
"END  IT  OK 


The  last  chapter  was  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
survey.  Having  cleared  the  ground,  we  can  now  pro- 
ceed to  an  exploration  of  the  attitude  of  the  three  parties 
towards  the  problem  of  industrial  reconstruction. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  Coalition  committed  to 
a  policy  of  pure  negation  :  the  Labour  Party  seeking  by 
diverse  routes  (of  which  some  end  in  a  blind  alley  and 
none  have  been  sufficiently  mapped  out)  to  establish 
under  one  guise  or  another  ' '  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat "  ;  and  the  Liberal  Party  identifying  itself  with 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  community  and  striving 
to  create  a  new  and  conscious  partisanship  between  the 
various  factors  in  industry. 

This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  just  what  we  do  find. 
The  Coalition,  so  far  as  one  can  discover,  has  no  indus- 
trial policy  at  all,  beyond  that  of  entrenching  the  various 
interests  which  support  it.  As  Mr.  Asquith  has  said,  its 
attitude  in  this  respect  is  one  of  pure  "  nihilism."  The 
camouflage  of  1918  has  been  abandoned,  and  though 
Mr.  Churchill  may  still  talk  of  the  necessity  of  substitut- 
ing industrial  co-operation  for  industrial  strife,*  neither 
he  nor  his  colleagues  can  give  us  the  slightest  inkling  of 
how  they  propose  to  do  it. 

*  Speech  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  January  20th, 
1922. 
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The  plans  of  "  an  England  fit  for  heroes  "  have  been 
pigeon-holed,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  except  under  the 
stress  of  electioneering  exigencies,  they  will  never  be 
brought  out  again.  "  Big  business  "  has  not  got  its 
hand  on  the  wheel  for  nothing.  In  the  record  of  the 
past  three  years — a  record  which  we  have  already 
studied  in  detail — we  can  read  what  the  Government 
really  means  by  "  reconstruction."  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  out  of  a  party  constituted  as  the  Coalition  is  consti- 
tuted, no  hope  of  a  humaner  or  more  equitable  social 
order  can  come. 

To  combat  a  negative,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  it  with 
a  positive,  and  this  fact  both  the  Liberal  and  the  Labour 
parties  recognise.  Progressives  of  all  schools  are  united 
in  the  conviction  that  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are, 
and  that  great  changes  are  necessary  both  in  the 
organisation  and  control  of  industry  and  in  the  wider 
social  structure  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Where  they  differ 
is  as  to  the  wisdom  of  "  ending  "  or  "  mending  "  the 
existing  system. 

Socialists  of  all  schools  agree  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  end  it.  They  may  advocate,  some  a  more 
gradual,  some  a  swifter  approach  to  the  eventual  goal. 
They  may  quarrel  as  to  method  and  tactics  and  still  more 
as  to  the  kind  of  society  which  they  want  to  establish 
on  the  ruins.  But  where  the  present  system  is  con- 
cerned all  alike  are  determined,  if  once  they  have  the 
chance,  to 

"  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire." 

This  attitude  Liberals  have  to  face — and  fight :  and, 
at  the  outset,  let  us  understand  quite  clearly  what  it  is 
we  are  discussing.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
present  system  is  ideal ;  Liberals,  as  much  as  Labour 
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men,  are  aware  of  its  imperfections.  The  question  is 
whether,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  have  any  assurance 
that  the  proposals  of  the  various  schools  of  Socialist 
thought  would  bring  happier  results,  and  whether, 
secondly,  we  cannot  secure  our  object  by  "  mending  " 
rather  than  "  ending." 

In  the  familiar  analogy  employed  by  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers,  "  is  it  wise,  because  the  building  has  been 
found  not  to  be  proof  against  the  weather,  to  pull  it 
down  in  disgust  and  start  making  a  new  one  to  a  new 
plan  and  on  a  new  system  of  mechanics  which  has  never 
been  tested,  and  may  turn  out  a  home  that  will  not  even 
stand  up?  Might  it  not  be  better  to  improve  the  old 
one?  The  need  for  amendment  is  now  admitted  by  the 
great  majority.  The  only  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  changes  made  are  to  be  on  lines  that  have 
produced  a  working  result ;  or  to  be  based  on  imagina- 
tive dreams  which  tell  us  how  much  better  everything 
might  be  if  we  work  under  a  new  system,  which  has 
only  been  sketched  in  hazy  outline,  about  which 
its  advocates  have  shown  much  unanimity  in  dis- 
agreeing."* 

With  this  point  clear  in  our  minds,  let  us  examine 
(so  far  as  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal  will  allow)  the 
Socialist  programme — or  programmes.  Are  they,  if 
realised,  likely  to  give  us  a  better  world  to  live  in 
than  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  present? 
Will  they  (as  some  of  their  advocates  claim)  abolish 
unemployment,  give  every  man  a  generous  minimum  of 
comfort  and  prosperity,  and  make  poverty  a  thing  of  the 
past  ?  Are  they  calculated  to  widen  the  area  of  effective 
liberty  and  to  give  men  and  women  the  opportunity  of 

*  "  The  Case  for  Capitalism,"  by  Hartley  WitJiers,  page  12, 
(Eveleigh  Nash.) 
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developing  their  personalities  more  freely  than  the 
majority  can  do  now?  Or  are  they,  on  the  contrary, 
likely  to  make  the  conditions  of  the  mass  of  our  people 
far  worse  than  they  were  before,  to  reduce  the  general 
standard  of  living,  to  destroy  the  foreign  trade  on  which 
we  depend  for  our  existence,  and  to  make  men  more  the 
slaves  of  a  system  than  they  are  to-day? 

Our  common  sense  and  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  are  enough  to  provide  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  Socialism,  in  changing  things,  would 
change  them  for  the  worse,  and  that  the  new  house,  as 
to  whose  design  the  competing  architects  quarrel  with 
such  vehemence,  would  be  far  less  weather-proof  than 
the  old. 

But  we  have  also  a  practical  object-lesson  which 
should  not  be  ignored.  A  little  while  ago,  Soviet  Russia 
used  to  be  held  up  to  our  admiration  by  many  eminent 
Labour  men  as  a  shining  illustration  of  Socialism  in 
action.  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  for  example,  wrote, 
"  '  Faint  in  the  East,  behold  the  dawn  appears  !  '  says 
Edward  Carpenter  in  one  of  his  beautiful  Socialist 
poems.  This  is  prophecy  as  well  as  allegorical  allusion. 
Russia  provides  us  with  the  epoch-making  example  of 
Socialism  at  work.  Not  some-day  social  reconstruction  ; 
not  fifty-five  years  hence  amelioration  of  wage-slavery  ; 
not  high-sounding  phrase-mongering;  not  revolution- 
by-easy-gradual-and-imperceptible  -  accretions-of -social- 
reform  ;  but  to-day,  right  now,  Socialism  or  Com- 
munism. .  .  .  History  must  testify  that  this,  the 
Russian  Revolution,  is  the  great  turning-point  of  tne 
Twentieth  Century — the  break-up  of  capitalism  and 
landlordism  and  the  eventual  conquest  of  power  by  the 
resolute  Bolshevik  Party  in  Russia.  Lenin,  the  implac- 
able revolutionary,  will  be  honoured  by  posterity  when 

14 
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the  names  of  the  various  individuals  who  '  won  the  war  ' 
will  be  hidden  in  a  merciful  oblivion."* 

Conditions  in  Eussia  are  so  different  from  those  in 
our  own  country  that  even  if  Sovietism  had  brought 
about  that  earthly  paradise  which  its  English  admirers 
anticipated,  the  analogy  would  have  been  far  from  con- 
clusive. But  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  happened? 
The  Collectivist  experiment  in  Eussia,  so  far  from 
justifying  these  hopes,  has  proved  a  complete,  a  disas- 
trous, and  an  admitted  failure,  and  Lenin  is  now 
engaged  in  restoring  the  very  system  which  he  originally 
set  out  to  destroy. t 

From  this  instructive  object-lesson — so  strangely 
ignored  to-day  on  Labour  platforms — let  us  turn  to  the 
theoretic  arguments  on  which  the  case  against  Socialism 
rests. 

The  first  test  of  an  economic  system  is  its  capacity 
to  produce  wealth.  To  that  everything  else  must  be 
subsidiary.  Is  this  to  take  a  materialist  view  of  society? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  merely  to  recognise  that  without 
an  adequate  and  increasing  supply  of  wealth  no  society 
can  exist  in  even  moderate  comfort.  Better  housing, 
decent  clothes,  sufficient  food — all  the  essentials  of  a 
complete  civilisation — are  dependent  on  this  supply.  It 
is  no  use  beginning  to  talk  about  a  better  division  of  the 
product  unless  we  are  assured  that  the  product  exists  to 

*  "  The  New  Labour  Outlook,"  pages  143  and  144.  (Leonard 
Parsons.) 

t  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  among  Co.mmunists  that  we  have 
suffered  an  economic  defeat  on  the  economic  front,  an  extremely 
heavy  defeat,  and  we  put  forward  our  new  economic  policy 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  fact.  .  .  .  The  new  economic 
policy  means  tJie  transition  to  the  re-establishment  of 
capitalism  to  a  certain  extent.  To  what  extent  we  do  not 
know.  ...  If  capitalism  is  going  to  win  and  grow,  so  will 
industrial  production." — Speech,  by  Lenin,  Novemiber  21st,  1921. 
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divide.  This,  it  is  true,  is  an  elementary  law  of 
economics,  but  it  is  one  which  appears  too  often  to  be 
ignored. 

If  before  the  war — when  Great  Britain  was  the  most 
prosperous  trading  community  in  the  world — our 
national  wealth  had  been  divided  up  on  the  principle 
of  "  share  and  share  alike,"  there  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  provide  each  individual  with  much  more  than 
a  subsistence  wage. 

This  fact  has  been  clearly  brought  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Bowley,*  who  has  calculated  that  if  in  1913  all 
"unearned"  income  could  have  been  nationalised 
(except  that  belonging  to  persons  with  less  than  £160 
all  told)  and  all  salaries,  professional  earnings  and 
employers'  profits  reduced  to  £160  per  head,  the  amount 
so  obtained,  when  necessary  national  charges  and  the 
need  of  industry  for  new  capital  had  been  met,  would 
only  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  average  wage  of 
male  workers  up  to  35s.  3d.,  and  of  women  workers  to 
208.  a  week.  Putting  it  in  another  way.  Professor 
Bowley  estimated  that  if  the  national  income  (leaving 
foreign  income  reinvested  abroad  out  of  account  and 
providing  for  the  same  obligations)  had  been  pooled  and 
then  equally  divided,  there  would  have  been  available 
for  the  average  family  of  four  and  a  half  persons  an 
income  of  only  £154. 

In  some  people's  minds  there  appears  to  exist  the 
belief  that  there  is  somewhere  a  vast  resejvoir  of  wealth, 
which,  if  only  it  could  be  got  at  and  shared  out,  would 
enable  everyone  to  "  live  happily  ever  after."  This  is 
a  complete  illusion.  Only  so  much  wealth  exists  as  the 
combined  efforts  of  labour  and  capital  can  produce.  The 

*  "  The    Division    of    the    Product    of   Industry."    (Oxford 
University  Press.) 
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idea  that  by  transferring  the  control  of  industry  from 
the  "  capitaUst  "  to  the  "  proletariat  "  England  would 
suddenly  flow  with  milk  and  honey  is  mere  moonshine, 
and  Socialist  orators  who  endeavour  to  cultivate  it  are 
guilty  of  gross  and  culpable  deception. 

Even  capitalism,  despite  the  immense  impetus 
which  it  has  given  to  the  production  of  wealth,  has  not 
yet  produced  enough  to  secure  much  more  than  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  for  all  our  population.  With 
what  suspicion,  therefore,  must  we  view  ill-thought-out 
schemes  which  must  take  away  one  of  the  greatest  incen- 
tives to  production;  encourage  laziness,  inefficiency, 
and  "  ca'  canny  "  ;  and  paralyse  the  export  trade  which 
is  vital  to  our  very  existence? 

What  Liberals  desire  is  first  of  all  to  secure  a 
maximum  production  of  wealth,  and  next  to  see  the 
product  more  equally  distributed.  Their  proposals  to 
these  ends  we  must  discuss  later.  Here  our  duty  is 
that  of  criticism.  Collectivism  is  so  out  of  fashion 
to-day,  even  in  Socialist  quarters,  that  we  need  not  pay 
it  the  compliment  of  more  than  a  passing  word.  Espe- 
cially after  our  experiences  during  the  war,  our  minds 
recoil  from  the  nightmare  of  State  Socialism,  with  every 
industry  run  by  a  Government  Department  and  bureau- 
cracy enthroned  as  the  dictator  of  our  destinies. 

It  is  hardly  worth  arguing  that  such  a  system  would 
destroy  initiative,  cripple  enterprise,  and  strangle 
industry  with  red  tape.     Experientia  docet. 

The  "  Clockwork  State  "  may  remain  the  ideal  of 
a  few  Socialist  doctrinaires.  It  used  to  be  the  official 
objective  of  the  Labour  Party.  But  it  was  always  based 
on  a  distrust  of  democracy.  The  efficiency  at  which  it 
aimed  was  that  of  an  automaton,  and  men  and  women, 
"  controlled  "  at  every  turn,  could  have  been  but  little 
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better  than  machines.  To  free  nien  it  must  always  have 
been  abhorrent,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  astuter 
minds  in  the  Labour  movement  are  now  engaged  in 
burying  it  out  of  sight. 

The  latest  thing  in  Labour  fashions  is  now  Guild 
Socialism,  and  to  this  brand  of  "  kid-glove  Syndi- 
calism "  we  must  devote  more  serious  attention. 
Guildsmen,  it  is  true,  differ  violently  amongst  them- 
selves. If  they  did  not  they  would  be  disloyal  to  the 
traditions  of  the  movement.  And  once  again  the  critic 
finds  it  hard  to  discover  exactly  what  it  is  that  he  has  to 
criticise.  One  can,  however,  trace  the  broad  outlines  of 
society  as  most  Guildsmen  would  have  it  organised,  and 
it  is  to  their  proposals  that  we  must  now  turn. 

Under  Guild  Socialism  each  industry  would  be 
organised  and  run  by  the  producers,  who  would  have  a 
complete  monopoly  so  far  as  domestic  production  was 
concerned.*  Private  enterprise  would  be  completely 
eliminated,  and  all  "  capital  "  would  be  vested  in  the 
State.  Machinery,  plant,  &c.,  would  be  rented  to  the 
Guilds,  while  credit  would  be  nationalised.  Workmen 
in  the  Guilds  (according  to  the  more  thoroughgoing 
members  of  the  school)  would  be  paid  an  equal 
remuneration  whether  working  or  not,  and  in  Mr. 
Cole's  delightful  phrase,  would  be  at  liberty  "  to  make 
well  or  ill . "  Parliament  would  remain ,  the  pale  shadow 
of  its  former  self,  and,  representing  the  community  as 
consumers,  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  peace  between 
Guild  and  Guild. 

Such  is  the   entrancing  prospect  held  out   by   the 
Guild  Socialists.     There    are    many    variants  of   the 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  consumers'  organisations,  such  as 
the  Co-Qiperative  ^Vholesale  Society,  would,  like  every  other 
form   of  domestic  competition,   be  wiped  off  the  map. 
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scheme,  and  infinite  diversity  amongst  its  exponents  in 
matters  of  detail.  But  this,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
is  the  main  framework ;  what,  as  practical  men,  are  we 
to  say  of  it? 

Applying  our  "  acid  test,"  let  us  first  see  how  it 
would  affect  the  vital  question  of  production.  Notori- 
ously a  monopoly,  free  from  the  fear  of  competition, 
discourages  efficiency  and  enterprise  and  encourages  an 
attitude  of  go-as-you-please.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
arguments  for  Free  Trade.  The  protected  manufac- 
turer, knowing  that  he  has  no  longer  to  keep  up  to  the 
mark  in  order  to  beat  his  foreign  competitors,  is  content 
to  turn  out  the  second-best,  and  the  public,  who  are 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  price,  get  an  inferior  article  in 
exchange. 

Every  objection  which  can  be  raised  against  an 
ordinary  monopoly  would  apply  with  ten-fold  force 
against  the  Guilds.  Under  our  present  system  no  law 
protects  the  monopolist,  and  he  always  runs  the  risk  of 
new  and  unforeseen  competition.  Under  Free  Trade, 
moreover,  he  has  to  meet  the  challenge  of  foreign  goods. 
But  the  Guild  would  be  a  monopoly  of  the  closest  kind, 
established  and  maintained  by  law.  So  far  as  the  field 
of  domestic  production  was  concerned,  it  would  enjoy 
its  exclusive  privileges  in  perpetuity,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  its  demand  for  protection  against  the  foreigner 
would  be  impossible  to  resist. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  we  should  expect  to  see  under 
Guild  Socialism  a  heavy  fall  in  the  standard  of  produc- 
tion. But  all  workers,  it  seems,  are  to  be  paid  alike, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
work.  They  are  to  have  ^he  right  to  "  make  well  or 
ill  " — or  even,  it  would  appear,  not  to  "  make  "  at  all. 
What  a  paradise  for  Weary  Willie  and  Tired  Tim ! 
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Guildsmen  apparently  believe  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  their  proposals  human  nature  would  be  miracu- 
lously changed.  Men  would  work  for  the  mere  joy  of 
working,  and  there  would  be  no  slackers  left.  One  may 
entertain  a  sort  of  admiration  for  such  radiant  optimism, 
but  unfortunately  one  cannot  share  it.  As  man  pro- 
gresses in  his  sense  of  citizenship  and  grows  in  recogni- 
tion of  joint  responsibility,  one  may  hope  for  the  gradual 
permeation  of  a  new  spirit.  But  to  destroy  the  existing 
system  and  endeavour  to  establish  another  on  its  ruins 
on  the  happy  assumption  that  he  has  already  grown  his 
wings  would  be  folly  past  belief. 

As  Mr.  Shaw  Desmond  says,  "  When  Demos  has 
reached  such  a  point  of  development  as  to  make  a 
system  of  greater  co-operation  possible,  then  that  system 
will  come.  But  to  make  it  possible  he,  like  other  mem- 
bers of  society,  will  have  to  develop  self-sacrifice  and 
'  community  sense  '  beyond  anything  which,  save  in 
the  individual,  we  have  to-day  upon  this  very  imperfect 
earth.  .  .  .  And  to  do  this  he  will  first  of  all  have  to 
get  rid  of  the  illusion  that  by  changing  the  system  he 
changes  the  human  being  behind  it."* 

We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  under  Guild 
Socialism  the  State  would  control  the  whole  machinery 
of  credit.  This  also  would  be  utterly  fatal  to  enterprise. 
Every  practical  man  knows  that  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness it  is  necessary  to  take  risks,  to  experiment  with 
new  processes,  to  introduce  untried  plant,  to  open  up 
fresh  and  often  speculative  markets.  Our  present 
system,  by  offering  the  investor  a  choice  of  shares — 
some  carrying  high  possible  interest  in  compensation  for 
big  risks,  some  offering  lower  interest  in  consideration 
of  smaller  risks,  and  some,  again,  offering  a  steady  4 
*"  Labour:  the  Giar't  with  the  Feet  of  Clay,"  page  229. 
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or  5  per  cent,  in  exchange  for  security — succeeds  in 
obtaining  the  fresh  capital  which  is  the  life-blood  of 
expanding  business. 

But  if  the  State  were  the  only  investor,  what  then? 
Its  credit  would  be  backed  by  the  taxpayer,  and  the  tax- 
payer would  very  soon  cry  out  if  he  saw  himself  being 
called  on  to  foot  the  bill  for  speculation.  Every  busi- 
ness to  a  certain  extent  must  be  speculative — some 
much  more  so  than  others.  But  the  State  would  be 
debarred  from  supporting  anything  but  the  most  "  gilt- 
edged  "  enterprise,  and  a  complete  stopper  would  be 
placed  on  all  experiment  involving  risk. 

This  fact  would  prove  injurious  to  production  for  the 
home  market.  To  production  for  the  foreign  market  it 
would  be  disastrous.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  most 
important  point  of  all.  The  vital  significance  of  our 
export  trade  has  been  repeatedly  emphasised  in  these 
pages.  Socialists  of  all  schools  seem  strangely  blind 
to  it.  The  Guild,  in  virtue  of  its  monopoly,  could  no 
doubt  compel  the  home  consumer  to  take  just  what  it 
was  good  enough  to  give  him.  That  would  be  depress- 
ing ;  and  one  may  surmise  that  in  no  very  little  time  he 
would  revolt.  But  the  Guild  could  not  conceivably  force 
its  goods  upon  the  foreign  consumer,  and  since,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  export  trade,  it  is  essential  that 
British  goods  should  be  the  best  (and,  if  possible,  the 
cheapest)  on  the  market,  Britain  as  a  commercial  power 
would  be  knocked  out. 

Let  us  remember  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the 
paralysing  effect  of  monopoly  on  efficiency  and  enter- 
prise ;  let  us  remind  ourselves,  too,  that  the  workers 
under  Guild  Socialism  would  be  at  liberty  to  work  as 
well  or  as  badly  as  they  pleased.  Under  such  condi- 
tions is  it  conceivable  that  we  could  preserve  our  foreign 
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markets  or  compete  effectively  with  our  commercial 
neighbours?  At  the  best,  the  goods  which  we  produced 
would  be  manufactured  to  a  pattern,  and  that  variety 
which  is  the  soul  of  good  business  would  be  sacrificed. 
At  the  worst  (and  the  most  probable)  they  would  be 
turned  out  anyhow,  and  our  foreign  customers  would 
refuse  to  look  at  them. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  shield.  Not  only 
does  our  export  trade  employ  about  a  third  of  our 
working  population,  but  on  it  we  depend  for  the  import 
trade  which  provides  us  with  food,  raw  materials, 
and  the  very  essentials  of  our  existence.  All  trade  is 
exchange,  and  if  exports  go  imports  must  go  too. 
During  the  war  we  learned  how  vitally  we  depended  on 
overseas  supplies,  and  had  the  Germans  been  successful 
in  their  unrestricted  submarine  campaign,  they  would 
have  starved  us  out.  Happily,  the  skill  and  courage  of 
our  sailors  saved  us  from  that  disaster. 

But  Socialism,  by  undermining  our  export  trade, 
would  have  just  the  same  effect  as  a  fleet  of  unhampered 
U-boats.  By  destroying  the  demand  for  British  goods 
abroad,  it  would  deprive  Britain  of  her  overseas  supplies 
and  our  life-line  would  speedily  be  cut.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Labour  Party  recently  declared  that 
what  the  workers  wanted  was  leisure  more  than  bread.* 
Socialism  would  certainly  fulfil  his  ideal.  At  one  and 
the  same  time  it  would  take  the  bread  out  of  British 
workers'  mouths  and  condemn  them  to  the  forced  leisure 
of  general  unemployment. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid  on  this 
aspect  of  the  case.  It  is  absolutely  fundamental.  The 
fact  is  that  not  merely  would  Socialism  fail  to  provide 

*  Mr.  Arthui'  Greenwood,  prospective  Labour  candidate  for 
Southport,  speaking  at  York,  January  15th,  1922. 
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us  with  a  better  world  to  live  in,  but  by  diminishing  the 
production  of  wealth  and  hamstringing  our  export  trade, 
it  would  plunge  us  in  conditions  which  our  fathers 
never  knew  even  in  the  "  Hungry  'Forties." 

What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  the  production  of  more, 
not  less,  wealth.  We  can  then  devote  ourselves  to  its 
better  distribution.  But  it  would  be  midsummer  mad- 
ness to  destroy  the  present  system  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  has  at  least  operated  as  a  wealth  producer  to  a 
degree  which  no  other  can  promise,  in  order  to  establish 
ill  its  place  one  which  would  reduce  us  all  to  penury. 
To  pursue  such  a  will-o'-the-wisp  would  only  land  us 
in  the  bog,  and  leave  us,  choking  and  exhausted,  crying 
for  the  better  times  which  we  had  lost  through  our 
reckless  folly. 

Guild  Socialism  is  open  to  other  criticisms  in  points 
of  detail.  It  promises,  for  example,  interminable 
squabbles  between  Guild  and  Guild,  each  trying  its  best 
to  exploit  the  general  community.  It  threatens  to 
destroy  the  Parliamentary  system,  on  which  (as  Liberals 
believe)  all  ordered  progress  depends,  and  to  introduce 
a  dual  sovereignty  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  consti- 
tution. It  menaces  the  workers  with  a  tyranny  incom- 
parably more  onerous  than  that  under  which  they  feel 
they  are  labouring  at  present,  and,  releasing  them  from 
"  wage  slavery,"  would  leave  them  slaves  without 
wages.  By  emphasising  the  citizen  as  producer  against 
the  citizen  as  consumer,  it  would  exaggerate  the  schism 
of  sectional  interests  and  shatter  the  whole  conception 
of  the  commonwealth. 

But  these  points — important  though  they  are — are 
subsidiary.  It  is  because  Socialism  would  destroy  the 
trade  by  which  we  live  and  paralyse  the  whole 
machinery  of  wealth  production  that  it  has  to  be  fought 
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by  everyone  who  realises  the  road  along  which  it  leads. 
To  smash  the  existing  system  to  such  ends  would  be 
nothing  short  of  national  suicide,  and  Liberals,  believ- 
ing that  they  have  a  better  way,  can  have  no  part  in  the 
consummation  of  so  crazy  a  crime. 


VII 
MEND  IT?  " 


"  A  more  excellent  way  " — what  is  it?  To  answer 
that  question  we  must  first  ask  another — what  is  wrong 
with  the  existing  system  as  Liberals  see  it? 

In  a  picture  painted  with  a  very  broad  brush,  several 
points  clearly  present  themselves  for  criticism.  In  the 
first  place  (as  we  have  seen)  enough  wealth  is  not  being 
produced — partly  because  we  have  failed  to  employ  to 
the  full  the  human  and  material  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal ;  partly  because  the  friction  in  industry  itself — 
the  veiled  or  open  warfare  which  persists  between 
Labour  and  Capital — militates  against  a  maximum 
production. 

When  we  speak  of  "  producing  more  wealth,"  what 
we  mean  is  that  there  shall  actually  be  a  larger  product 
available  for  distribution  in  these  islands.  The  man 
who  makes  goods  for  export,  and  so  encourages  the  flow 
of  foreign  goods  to  our  shores,  is  increasing  this  total 
product  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  is  making  boots 
for  British  feet  in  Leicester.  Any  breakdown  in  the 
international  cycle  of  production  and  exchange  reacts 
on  our  own  well-being.  The  industrial  reorganisation 
of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  vacuum. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  maldistribution. 
No  sane  man  can  advocate  "  the  equalisation  of 
incomes,"  for  such  a  plan  would  destroy  one  of  the  main 
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incentives  to  the  creation  of  wealth  and  ultimately  end 
in  the  re-establishment  of  inequality  on  a  new  basis. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  extremes  of  riches 
and  poverty  as  they  thrust  themselves  on  our  attention 
to-day,  nor  can  we  in  equity  accept  the  present  appor- 
tionment of  profit  among  the  various  factors  in 
production. 

The  sense  of  grievance,  which  contributes  more  than 
anything  else  to  what  we  vaguely  call  "  labour  unrest," 
will  not,  however,  be  removed  merely  by  giving  the 
worker  a  larger  share  in  the  rewards  of  industry.  His 
demand,  as  Mr.  Philip  Guedalla  says,  goes  deeper  than 
that,  and  "  necessitates,  if  it  is  to  be  met,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  industrial  edifice  as  we  know  it  in 
England  to-day." 

"  It  is  a  plain  request  for  an  improvement  in  status, 
a  refusal  to  be  ranked  any  longer  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery,  a  demand  for  a  real  partnership  in  industry 
for  the  men  who  have  invested  their  labour  in  it,  a 
partnership  totally  inconsistent  with  the  retention  of 
industrial  control  where  it  lies  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  it."* 

The  extension  of  Whitley  Councils  and  the  increas- 
ing efforts  to  bring  Labour  through  its  trade  organisa- 
tions into  consultation  with  Capital,  have,  it  is  true, 
done  something  to  improve  the  worker's  status.  But 
they  have  not  gone  nearly  far  enough.  To  a  major 
extent  he  still  remains  a  hireling  and  not  a  partner  :  a 
mercenary,  and  not  a  soldier  of  the  flag.  To  make  him 
free  of  the  citizenship  of  industry  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  his  real  co-operation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  enterprise. 

*  "  The  Industrial  Future:  a  Liberal  Policy."  (Liberal 
Publication  Department.) 
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Again,  we  have  to  reckon,  in  any  faithful  criticism 
of  the  present  system,  with  the  seemingly  chronic  curse 
of  unemployment.  This,  since  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, has  been  a  running  sore  in  our  social  organism, 
and  though  in  times  of  good  trade  it  nearly  dries  up  and 
the  victim  flatters  himself  that  he  is  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  when  the  bad  days  come  it  breaks  out  again 
with  all  its  old  virulence.  No  one  has  yet  offered  us  an 
entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  periodic  trade 
depressions  which  affect  all  countries  in  their  turn,  but 
whatever  their  causes  may  be  their  consequences  are 
calamitous. 

Under  any  economic  system — Capitalist  or  Socialist, 
Protectionist  or  Free  Trade — we  must  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  some  unemployment  will  exist. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  the  State  Department  or  the  Guild 
to  calculate  in  advance  exactly  what  demand  there  may 
be  for  the  commodities  which  it  is  producing  as  it  is  for 
the  private  manufacturer.  And  though  with  a  better 
organisation  of  industry  the  area  of  possible  unemploy- 
ment may  be  largely  reduced,  any  man  who  promises 
that  if  only  his  nostrum  is  adopted  there  will  be  ' '  work 
for  all  "  is  either  a  rogue  or  a  fool. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  it,  however,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  actual  fact  of  unemployment  as  its  con- 
comitants of  anxiety,  distress,  and  want  that  make  it 
the  cancer  in  our  social  system  which  it  is.  Supposing 
every  man  knew  that,  if  through  no  fault  of  his  own  he 
found  himself  temporarily  out  of  work,  he  would  remain 
"  on  the  strength  "  and  be  secured  a  decent  living 
standard  until  it  was  possible  to  find  him  employment 
again,  the  real  poison  would  be  drawn  from  the  disease. 

What,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  is,  first,  by  a  more 
scientific  organisation  of  industry  to  reduce  unemploy- 
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ment  to  its  inevitable  minimum  and,  secondly,  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  against  the  consequences  which  now 
follow  in  its  train. 

Last  of  all,  we  must  recognise  in  the  growing 
tendency  of  industry  to  supersede  competition  by  the 
creation  of  combinations  which  may,  if  unchecked,  hold 
the  consuming  public  to  ransom,  a  new  and  serious 
problem  which  must  be  handled  on  courageous  lines. 

Thanks  to  our  Free  Trade  system,  the  trust  in  this 
country  has  never  become  the  formidable  engine  of 
oppression  which  is  so  sinister  and  familiar  a  feature  of 
American  life.  But  even  so,  the  natural  movement  of 
industrial  enterprise  is  towards  amalgamation,  and 
although  large-scale  production  may  render  great 
economies  possible,  and  these  economies,  if  reflected  in 
the  selling  price,  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer, there  are  obviously  perils  of  exploitation  which 
have  to  be  faced.  One  of  the  great  arguments  for 
"  private  enterprise  "  used  to  lie  in  the  free  competition 
which  it  encouraged ;  in  the  degree  to  which  that  com- 
petition is  eliminated,  it  is  clear  that  the  position  has  to 
be  reconsidered. 

These,  then,  as  Liberals  see  it,  are  the  principal 
defects  in  the  existing  order  of  industry.  If  they  were 
inherent  in  it  and  no  remedy  for  them  could  be  found 
short  of  its  entire  destruction,  they  might  join  cause  with 
the  iconoclast.  But  Liberals,  so  far  from  taking  this 
view,  believe  that  within  the  limits  of  the  present  system 
there  is  a  practical  solution  for  each  one  of  these 
problems  and,  inasmuch  as  they  have  examined  and 
rejected  the  various  Socialist  alternatives,  they  advocate 
the  "  mending  "  and  not  the  "  ending  "  of  it. 

In  part,  the  remedies  which  they  propose  lie  outside 
the  sphere  of  actual    industrial    reorganisation.     The 
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establishment  of  a  real  and  enduring  peace  among  the 
peoples  ;  the  restoration  of  credit ;  the  destruction  of  all 
artificial  barriers  to  freedom  of  exchange  ;  the  more 
intelligent  exploitation  of  such  natural  resources  as  the 
land ;  the  reduction  and  adjustment  of  the  burden  of 
national  taxation  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  of  a 
liberally  educated  democracy — all  these  problems  are 
vitally  connected  with  the  questions  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  building  up  of  a 
freer  and  more  equal  society. 

Three  of  these  points — foreign  policy,  Free  Trade, 
and  national  finance — are  dealt  with  at  length  in  other 
chapters.    A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  other  two. 

The  land  programme  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  set  out 
in  detail  in  the  Resolutions  on  Social  and  Industrial 
Policy,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  This  pro- 
gramme, based  as  it  is  on  the  principle  that  land  is  a 
"  public  utility  "  and  seeking  to  make  provision  not 
only  for  a  more  equitable  system  of  rating  and  taxation, 
but  for  the  acquisition  of  land  at  a  fair  price  for  public 
purposes,  small  holdings,  &c.,  the  amendment  of  the 
leasehold  system,  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
is  in  natural  line  with  the  policy  which  Liberals  were 
pressing  before  the  war. 

If  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  at  one  and 
the  same  time  remove  one  of  the  great  discouragements 
to  the  production  of  wealth  and  vastly  improve  condi- 
tions in  the  towns  as  well  as  the  countryside.  Land 
Reform  remains  one  of  the  strongest  planks  in  the 
Liberal  platform,  and  on  it  too  much  weight  cannot 
be  laid. 

By  their  determined  resistance  to  the  false 
"  economies  "  which  the  Geddes  Committee  has 
recommended  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  Liberals 
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have  shown  the  supreme  importance  which  they 
attach  to  education.  Even  on  commercial  grounds 
they  look  upon  it  as  the  most  remunerative  kind  of 
national  investment,  for,  as  Mr.  Asquith  has  said,  "  It 
is  the  children  who,  to  put  it  at  the  very  lowest,  are 
our  future  reservoir  of  wealth  and  wealth  production."* 

It  is  not,  however,  on  this  ground  alone  or  even 
principally  that  Liberals  believe  in  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  educational  facilities.  Their  enthusiasm 
in  this  cause  is  begotten  of  their  faith  in  human  per- 
sonality. They  "  mean  by  education  the  releasing  of 
man's  faculties  from  unnatural  inhibitions,  the  setting 
free  of  his  capacities  from  all  artificial  detentions,  the 
drawing  out  from  his  own  darkness  of  those  motions  of 
personality  which  crave  for  light."! 

The  democratic  experiment  can  succeed  only  in  so 
far  as  the  great  body  of  individual  citizens  are  fitted  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  which  it  lays  upon  them. 
Education,  at  bottom,  is  a  spiritual  question,  and  only 
a  people  with  minds  trained  to  discriminate  between  the 
false  and  the  true,  and  perceptions  quickened  to  appre- 
ciate the  higher  values,  can  make  the  most  of  the 
privileges  which  have  been  won  for  it.  Education  offers 
the  key  to  the  door  of  a  new  world,  and  Liberals  are 
determined  that  it  shall  be  put  in  the  lock. 

All  these  are  essential  elements  in  the  programme  of 
reconstruction,  but  their  bearing  on  industry  is  indirect. 
What,  in  the  more  immediate  sense,  is  the  industrial 
policy  of  modern  Liberalism  ?  Readers  who  are  anxious 
for  a  detailed  answer  to  that  question  will  find  it  in  the 

♦Hansard.     February  13th,  1922. 

t  "  Living  Water."  By  Harold  Begbie,  page  12.  (Headley 
Bros.) 

Ifi 
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Eesolntions  already  referred  to.*  Here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  general  principles. 

The  conception  of  industry  which  this  policy 
embodies  is  that  of  a  great  co-operative  public  service, 
in  which  the  various  factors  in  production  combine  in  a 
real  and  conscious  partnership  to  utilise  to  the  full  the 
human  and  material  resources  at  their  disposal.  In  the 
eyes  of  Liberals,  industry  itself  is  a  kind  of  common- 
wealth, and  their  object  in  this  sphere  is  to  work  out  the 
same  principles  of  self-government  and  mutual  respon- 
sibility which  they  have  already  made  operative  in  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  nucleus  of  their  programme  lies  in  the  trade 
Council,  representative  of  all  who  are  engaged,  in  what- 
ever capacity,  in  each  individual  industry  ;  so  constituted 
that  all  problems  of  common  interest  may  be  adequately 
discussed  ;  and  empowered  to  fix  standards  of  hours  and 
wages  throughout  the  extensive  area  which  it  covers. 
These  Councils  may  at  any  time  recommend  to  Parlia- 
ment that  such  regulations  as  they  may  propose  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  labour  shall  have  the  force  of  law 
and  shall  thereafter  be  enforced  by  appropriate 
sanctions. 

Here,  it  should  be  noted,  each  industry  becomes  a 
really  self -controlled  unit,  with  all  its  elements  playing 
their  due  part,  while  the  last  word  still  lies  with  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  whole  people.  The  duality 
of  sovereignty  suggested  by  the  Guild  Socialists  and 
the  unrestricted  dictatorship  of  the  producers  which  is 
threatened  by  the  Syndicalists  are  thus  both  avoided, 
though  the  essential  principle  of  industrial  self-govern- 
ment is  preserved. 

Each  industry,  however,  is  essentially  interde- 
*  Vide  Appendix, 
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pendent  with  the  rest,  and  these  individual  trade 
Councils  are  only  parts  in  a  larger  whole.  This  whole 
is  symbolised  by  the  National  Industrial  Council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  employers,  the  workers, 
and  the  community,  and  providing  opportunity  for  the 
pooling  of  experience  and  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  each  trade  as  they  affect  the  others. 

This  National  Council  may  be  described  as  a  General 
Staff  for  industry.  How  to  increase  production,  how  to 
secure  a  better  division  of  the  product,  how  to  obtain  a 
more  effective  collaboration  between  workers  of  various 
grades,  how  to  remove  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  women  in  industries  for  which  they  are 
fitted — these  and  many  other  questions  of  vital  moment 
will  come  within  its  purview. 

The  Council  will  keep  the  various  industries  in  con- 
tinuous liaison  with  each  other.  It  will  be  called  on  to 
see  that  they  do  not  encroach  on  each  other's  sphere  of 
operations  and  to  consider  the  interacting  effects  of  the 
agreements  w^hich  they  may  arrive  at.  It  will  offer  both 
Government  and  the  individual  trade  Councils  a  natural 
medium  of  reference  and  through  its  research  depart- 
ment will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Industrial  Sec- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations. 

As  in  politics  we  have  first  of  all  the  unit  of  local 
Government  and  then  the  Imperial  Parliament  which 
stands  for  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  so,  under  this 
Liberal  scheme  of  industrial  reconstruction,  we  have 
the  National  Council  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the 
individual  bodies  and  providing  a  forum  where  the 
general  problems  of  industry  may  be  discussed.  By 
bringing  employer  and  employed  together  in  a  regular 
process  of  consultation,  by  recognising  their  common 
interest  and  their  dependence  on  each  other,  and  by 
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emphasising  throughout  that  all  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  living  wit- 
ness to  that  principle  of  mutual  obligation  in  which  all 
real  Liberalism  is  rooted. 

Industry,  co-operatively  organised  on  such  a  basis  as 
this,  may  naturally  be  asked  to  prepare  plans  of  its  own 
for  dealing  with  unemployment,  and  it  is  therefore 
suggested  that  the  National  Council  should  formulate 
schemes  for  presentation  to  Parliament  by  which  each 
trade  or  group  of  trades  should  so  far  as  is  practicable 
"  carry  "  their  own  unemployed  with  due  assistance 
from  the  State,  and  administer  the  distribution  of 
benefit. 

As  Professor  Kamsay  Muir  says,  the  advantages  of 
this  method  of  dealing  with  unemployment  are  many 
and  great.  "  It  would  definitely  throw  upon  each 
industry  the  responsibility  for  making  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  all  its  members,  and  thus  enable  these  mem- 
bers to  feel  that  they  were  fairly  treated.  It  would 
encourage  workers  to  do  their  best  by  freeing  them  from 
the  fear  that  hard  work  on  their  part  might  involve 
unemployment  and  ruin  for  their  fellows.  It  would 
make  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the  organisers  of  industry 
so  to  distribute  their  work  as  to  reduce  unemployment 
to  a  minimum.  It  would  encourage  co-operation  in  the 
common  interest  between  the  various  factors  in 
industry.  It  would  establish  a  real  measure  of  self- 
government  for  workers  in  an  aspect  of  industrial  life 
vitally  important  to  themselves."* 

Insurance,  obviously,  is  no  cure  for  unemployment. 

All  that  it  can  do  is  to  ease  the  burden  of  its  incidence. 

And  while  the  Council— or  Councils — would  naturally 

consider  all  possible  means  of  reducing    its    area    by 

* "  Liberalism    and   Industry,"   p.   90.     (Constable.) 
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schemes  of  alternative  work,  Government  and  the  local 
authorities  would  be  called  on  to  create  suitable 
machinery  of  their  own  and  to  adjust  their  public  works 
so  that  they  should  as  far  as  possible  balance  the  fluctua- 
tions in  trade. 

We  are,  however,  still  faced  with  the  danger  of  the 
trade  combination,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  by  making 
the  principle  of  self-government  effective  in  each 
industry,  encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  general  public.  To  some  extent  this  point  is 
met  by  the  provision  that  the  community  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Industrial  Council ;  but  even  with  that 
safeguard,  the  peril  would  still  remain. 

Publicity,  as  has  been  found,  is  one  of  the  best 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  trust,  and  it  is  this 
weapon — backed  where  necessary  by  legal  sanctions  to 
prevent  exploitation — that  Liberals  seek  to  employ. 
Full  powers  of  investigation,  it  is  proposed,  should  be 
vested  in  a  Tribunal  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  where  necessary  prosecution  would  follow  investiga- 
tion. Combinations  designed  "  to  enhance  prices 
unreasonably  "  would  be  made  illegal,  nor  would  it  be 
permissible  for  a  trust  to  refuse  to  supply  persons  who 
would  not  deal  exclusively  with  it. 

Trusts,  however,  are  not  the  only  bodies  that  lie 
under  the  imputation  of  "  profiteering,"  and  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that,  if  practicable,  some  system  of 
limiting  excessive  profits  should  be  carried  out.  This, 
admittedly,  is  a  problem  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
the  Resolutions  accordingly  suggest  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  possi- 
bility of  limiting  profits  distributed  to  shareholders  in 
public  trading  companies,  in  such  a  way  as  will  not 
discourage  new  enterprises  or  the  creation  of  adequate 
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reserves  of  capital  and  will  facilitate  the  organisation  of 
schemes  of  profit-sharing,  co-partnership,  and  super- 
annuation. 

Here,  in  the  briefest  outline,  is  the  plan  of  industrial 
reorganisation  to  which  the  Liberal  Party  is  committed. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  a  cut-and-dried  programme,  but  is 
open  to  wide  modification  in  points  of  detail.  In  the 
broad  principles  which  it  enunciates,  however,  it  offers 
a  scheme  of  reconstruction  which  would  bring  a  new 
spirit  into  British  industry,  and,  without  destroying  the 
incentives  which  are  necessary  to  progress,  would  unite 
the  various  factors  in  production  in  a  great  partnership 
for  the  common  good. 

Such  a  plan  does  not  promise  the  millennium  by 
return  of  post,  but,  approaching  practical  difficulties  in 
a  practical  way,  it  does  offer  a  prospect  of  ridding  the 
existing  system  of  its  main  defects. 

Through  a  wider  diffusion  of  education,  a  more 
intelligent  use  of  natural  resources  and  a  recognition  of 
the  common  interest  of  employers  and  employed, 
Liberalism  would  encourage  a  maximum  production  of 
wealth.  By  securing  a  fairer  apportionment  of  the 
rewards  of  industry  between  the  various  factors  in  pro- 
duction and  by  giving  the  worker  not  only  a  real  stake 
in  the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged  but  a  reasonable 
share  in  the  business  of  control,  it  would  afford  him  the 
status  of  a  partner  in  the  industrial  commonwealth. 

By  throwing  on  industry  itself  the  task  of  dealing 
with  unemployment,  yet  continuing  to  draw  on  State 
funds  for  the  enlargement  of  benefit,  it  would  make 
each  trade  responsible  for  its  own  members,  while  recog- 
nising the  obligation  of  the  general  community  ;  and  by 
protecting  the  public  against  exploitation  by  trusts  and 
combines  and  seeking  to  effect  a  practicable  limitation 
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of  large  profits,  it  would  emphasise  that  all  industry  is 
a  national  service. 

Liberalism  is  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  it  does  not  propose  to  pull  down  where  it  sees 
no  prospect  of  building  up.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  make  more 
habitable  the  home  which,  with  all  its  discomforts,  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  It  would  drive  out  no  member 
of  the  common  family — neither  investor  nor  workman, 
neither  manager,  brain- worker,  nor  technician — but 
would  induce  all  to  live  at  peace  one  with  another.  It 
would  repair  where  needful,  enlarge  where  necessary, 
and,  ignoring  the  selfish  claims  of  class  and  interest, 
w^ould  make  the  industrial  commonwealth  a  house  of 
many  mansions,  where  there  is  room  for  all. 


VIII 
DAMNOSA    HEREDITAS 

Throbbing  like  the  echo  of  some  sad  refrain  through 
all  our  discussions  of  domestic  difficulties  runs  the 
reminder  of  a  war-wrecked  world.  We  cannot  forget 
it  even  if  we  would.  Try  as  we  may  we  cannot  close 
our  ears  to  it.  Perpetually  it  is  breaking  in  upon  our 
national  preoccupations  with  an  insistence  which  will 
not  be  denied. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  runs  the  instan- 
taneous throe, 

When  the  travail  of  the  ages  wrings  earth's  systems  to 
and  fro. 

The  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  beverages 
we  drink,  the  tobacco  we  smoke,  are  everyday  illustra- 
tions of  our  ineluctable  interdependence.  The  Great 
War,  which  began  with  the  murder  of  an  Austrian 
Archduke  by  a  Serbian  student,  and  ended  by  bringing 
American  troops  to  fight  for  France  on  the  fields  of 
Flanders,  wrote  the  same  lesson  in  letters  of  blood  and 
fire.  And  now  three  years  of  so-called  peace  have  driven 
it  further  home. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  paint  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  The  main  outlines  stand 
out  starkly  from  a  study  of  any  morning's  newspaper. 
Russia  famine-stricken ;  Austria  prostrate ;  war  still 
smouldering  'twixt  Greece  and  Turkey ;  Germany  with 
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bankruptcy  hanging  over  her  like  a  Damocles  sword, 
feverishly  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  Allies'  demands ; 
France,  proud,  poor,  and  suspicious,  seeking  in  force 
the  security  for  an  impossible  settlement ;  Britain,  with 
her  "  devastated  areas  "  manifest  in  every  town,  stag- 
gering beneath  a  double  load  of  taxation  and  unemploy- 
ment— each  item  reacts  on  the  others  and  adds  to  the 
gloom  of  the  general  scene.  Neither  self-pity  nor 
petulance  will  help  us  in  our  present  plight.  We  must 
face  facts  as  they  are,  inquiring  first  how  we  got  into 
the  mess,  and  then  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it. 

Let  us  cast  our  minds  back  a  little  more  than  three 
years,  to  the  moment  when  Germany's  surrender  set 
the  joy-bells  ringing  in  every  English  town  and  village. 
Statesmanship  was  then  faced  with  one  of  the  great 
choices  and  one  of  the  great  opportunities  in  human 
history.  The  menace  which  had  hung  over  the  nations 
for  so  many  weary  months  was  lifted  at  last.  German 
militarism  lay  crushed  into  the  dust.  The  sinister  com- 
bination to  defeat  which  unreckoned  streams  of  blood 
and  treasure  had  been  willingly  poured  out  was  shat- 
tered into  fragments.  The  old  things  had  passed  away. 
A  new  world  was  in  the  making.  And  with  the  Allied 
leaders  it  lay  to  say  on  what  pattern  it  should  be  built. 

True,  they  were  faced  with  a  herculean  task.  The 
war  had  broken  the  international  system  to  bits.  The 
material  damage  was  itself  colossal ;  the  human  loss 
terrific.  After  such  a  struggle,  waged  on  such  a  scale 
and  over  so  vast  an  area,  no  short  cut  was  possible  to 
restoration.  Even  had  the  Allied  representatives  who 
shortly  after  assembled  in  Paris  been  endowed  with 
supernatural  wisdom,  they  would  have  had  a  job  to  put 
the  world  to  rights.  Even  had  the  peace  settlement 
been  as  statesmanlike  as  it  was  actually  wicked  and 
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foolish,  Europe  must  needs  have  cUmbed  back  to  pros- 
perity with  tired  and  faltering  feet. 

At  the  time,  however,  it  was  natural  to  assume  that 
the  very  greatness  of  the  need  would  call  forth  a  com- 
mensurate response.  The  occasion  seemed  too  big  to 
admit  of  vengeance,  self-seeking,  or  chicane.  To  recog- 
nise the  principle  of  nationality  and  yet  guide  the  new 
States  into  the  paths  of  peace  ;  to  restore  the  devastated 
areas ;  to  re-establish  credit  and  reknit  the  severed 
threads  of  trade  and  commerce ;  to  appease  the  feud 
which  had  fed  the  great  catastrophe  and  to  build  up  an 
organisation  which  would  protect  the  peoples  against 
its  recurrence— these  were  the  obvious  tasks. 

As  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  says,  "  It  was  the 
great  hope  of  English  Liberals  and  those  who  agreed 
with  them  that,  contrary  to  almost  all  precedent,  this 
war  might  be  ended  by  a  peace  so  high-minded  and 
statesmanlike  and  far-seeing,  so  scrupulously  fair  to 
the  vanquished,  and  so  single-mindedly  set  upon  the 
healing  of  national  wounds  and  the  reconstruction  of  a 
shattered  society,  that  the  ordinary  motives  for  a  war 
of  revenge  would  not  exist,  and  the  nations  might  really 
co-operate  with  one  another  to  save  all  Europe  from  a 
common  ruin."* 

For  this  hope,  be  it  observed,  substantial  grounds 
existed  not  only  in  the  professions  which  had  been  made 
by  Allied  statesmen  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  but 
in  the  solemn  engagements  into  which  they  entered 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed.  Germany  did  not 
surrender  unconditionally.  She  surrendered  on  definite 
terms.  And  those  terms  were  as  sacred  and  binding  as 
the  ' '  scrap  of  paper  ' '  to  defend  which  Britain  (as  we 

*  "  The  Problem  of  Foreign  Policy,"  page  21.  (Allen  & 
Unwin.) 
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were  assured)  had  entered  the  war.  We  did  not  leave 
ourselves  a  free  hand.  We  expressly  limited  ourselves 
by  these  solemn  stipulations.  And  had  they  been 
observed,  as  we  were  in  honour  bound  to  observe  them, 
the  world  would  have  been  a  very  different  place  from 
what  it  is  to-day. 

What,  then,  were  these  engagements?  They  were 
summarised  in  the  famous  Fourteen  Points  of  Presi- 
dent W^ilson  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses.  Amongst 
other  things  they  provided  for  ' '  open  covenants  of 
peace,  openly  arrived  at  "  ;  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  ;  ' '  the  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  all  economic 
barriers,  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  ' '  ; 
"  adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national 
armaments  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  con- 
sistent with  domestic  safety  "  ;  "  a  free,  open-minded, 
and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial 
claims  "  ;  no  "  contributions  ' '  and  no  ' '  punitive 
damages";  and  the  establishment  of  a  League  of 
Nations. 

True,  the  Allies  added  to  President  Wilson's 
original  programme  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
should  make  compensation  for  all  the  damage  wrought 
to  the  property  of  their  civilians  owing  to  her  aggression 
by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air  ;  but  this,  as  Professor 
Keynes  has  suggested,  was  in  itself  a  limitation.*  It 
emphasised  their  abandonment  of  any  claim  to  ' '  puni- 
tive damages  " — any  demand  that  Germany  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  It  laid 
down  the  unimpeachable  principle  that  Germany 
should  make  good  the  actual  devastation  which  she  had 

*  "  The  Economic  Consequenoes  of  the  Peace,"  page  103. 
(Macmillan.) 
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wrought,  but  in  so  doing  confined  the  claim  for  repara- 
tion to  this  and  nothing  more. 

Such  was  the  peace  to  which  we  were  solemnly 
pledged.  It  was  the  kind  of  peace  which  would  have 
recompensed  us  for  the  untold  agonies  and  sacrifices  of  the 
war.  But  there  was  another  school  of  thought  whose 
"  preoccupations,  good  and  bad  alike,  related  to  fron- 
tiers and  nationalities,  to  the  balance  of  power,  to 
imperial  aggrandisements,  to  the  future  enfeeblement 
of  a  strong  and  dangerous  enemy,  to  revenge,  and  to  the 
shifting  by  the  victors  of  their  unbearable  financial 
burden  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  defeated.  Two  rival 
schemes  for  the  future  policy  of  the  world  took  the 
field — the  Fourteen  Points  of  the  President  and  the 
Carthaginian  peace  of  Monsieur  Clemenceau."* 

It  lay  with  Great  Britain  to  say  which  of  these  two 
schemes  should  prevail.  Had  the  British  Prime 
Minister  and  the  British  delegation  stood  behind  the 
American  President  and  insisted  that  the  pledges  which 
the  Allies  had  given  should  be  honoured  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  their  view  must  have  won  the  day.  Between 
them  Britain  and  America  could  have  given  the  world 
the  peace  for  which  it  craved  and  established  inter- 
national relations  on  a  new  footing.  They  could  have 
offered  France  all  the  reparation  she  had  a  legitimate 
right  to  ask ;  in  the  League  of  Nations  they  could  have 
provided  her  with  security.  Such  was  the  choice  which 
fell  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

"  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  modern  history," 
says  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  "  has  there  been  a  more 
magnificent  opportunity  than  then  lay  before  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  never  has  there  been  a  clearer 
call  of  plain  duty.  He  was  free,  as  men  in  public  life 
*  Ibid.,  page  51. 
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are  seldom  free.  Great  Britain  hung  on  his  Ups,  and 
Europe  was  waiting  for  the  lead  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  . 
This  man  had  before  him  a  task  and  an  opportunity  so 
glorious  that  one  can  hardly  speak  of  it  except  in  the 
language  of  religion.  Many  ordinary  men  would 
willingly  have  given  their  lives  if  they  could  save  their 
fellow  creatures  from  sufferings  and  perils  far  less 
terrible  than  those  which  then  threatened."* 

What  happened?  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  a  view 
to  ridding  himself  of  inconvenient  criticism,  "  dissolved 
Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  country  in  a  General 
Election  on  a  programme  of  frantic  war  passion, 
coupled  with  promises  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and 
which  were  ridiculed  by  every  educated  man  among  his 
surroundings. "t  The  pledges  on  the  faith  of  which 
Germany  had  laid  down  her  arms  and  surrendered  her- 
self defenceless  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies  were 
flung  to  the  winds.  "  Hang  the  Kaiser  "  and  "  Make 
Germany  Pay  "  were  the  twin  slogans  of  our  incom- 
parable political  strategist. 

An  expert  committee,  he  assured  the  country  at 
Bristol,  had  reported  that  Germany  could  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war.  Trust  to  him  to  "  search  their 
pockets  "  !  Anyone  who  questioned  the  morality  or 
the  practicability  of  the  attempt  to  extract  these  vast 
indemnities  was  denounced  as  a  pacifist  and  a  pro- 
German.  The  stunt  succeeded  even  beyond  its  author's 
expectations.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  won  his  election  with 
an  unprecedented  majority ;  and  in  so  doing  he  lost 
the  peace. 

How  the  Armistice  terms  were  broken  ;  how  the 
President    was    "bamboozled";    how    the   legitimate 

*  The  Problem  of  Forei<Tn  Policy,  pcage  11. 
+  Ibid. 
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demand  for  compensation  was  so  twisted  as  to  cover 
the  claim  for  payment  of  pensions  and  allowances,  has 
been  told  for  all  time  by  Mr.  Keynp=;.  "  The  men  who 
deal  with  international  affairs  in  a  haggling  spirit," 
said  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  recent  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  services  at  Washington,*  "  have  missed 
their  vocation.  They  are  meant  not  for  statesmanship, 
but  for  horse-dealing."  Had  he  forgotten  the  thieves' 
kitchen  in  which  the  Versailles  Peace  was  negotiated? 

It  cannot  be  emphasised  too  often  that  it  was  the 
election  of  1918,  with  its  appeal  to  the  base  instincts  of 
hatred,  cupidity,  and  revenge,  that  vitiated  the  whole 
course  of  the  Paris  negotiations  and  tied  Europe  in  the 
hideous  coil  from  which  it  is  still  struggling  to  escape. 
"  The  economic  consequences  of  the  peace  "  predicted 
by  Mr.  Keynes  have  been  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter. 
The  indemnity,  so  far  as  we  have  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing it,  has  recoiled  like  a  boomerang  upon  our  own 
heads,  and  even  friends  of  the  Government  are  now 
saying  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much  How  much 
Germany  can  afford  to  pay  as  how  much  we  can  afford 
to  receive.! 

While  the  reparation  demands  have  caused  unem- 
ployment in  our  own  country  by  adding  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  exchanges  and  compelling  Germany  to 
export  her  goods  both  here  and  abroad  at  prices  with 
which  we  cannot  compete,  they  hang  like  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  all  Europe  and  bar  the  way  to  any 
rational  reconstruction.  The  peace  was  a  blunder ;  that 
was  bad  enough.  But,  far  worse,  it  was  a  crime;  and 
on  it  sure-footed  Nemesis  has  swiftly  followed. 

*  February  ]Oth,  1922. 

+  Vide  several  articles  in  "  The  Sunday  Times  "  during  the 
course  of  last  year. 
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For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been 
trying  to  extricate  himself  from  the  confusion  which  he 
then  created.*  He  knows  as  well  as  any  man  that,  even 
in  the  modified  form  to  which  they  have  now  been 
reduced,  the  indemnity  terms  are  impossible.  He  sees 
that  until  this  great  incubus  can  be  removed  neither 
Europe  nor  Britain  can  breathe  freely.  But,  unhappily, 
he  ia  held  in  the  web  which  he  spun  himself.  At  every 
step  which  he  attempts  to  take  he  is  confronted  by  the 
fact  of  his  own  promises.  The  Treaty  was  his  Treaty, 
and  though  we  may  pay  the  tribute  of  a  rueful  smile  to 
his  assertion  that  as  one  of  its  joint  authors  he  takes  a 
pride  in  it,f  he  knows — and  we  know — that  his  signa- 
ture stands  to  the  bond. 

Not  the  least  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  manoeuvres  has  been  their  effect  on  Anglo- 
French  relations.  France  took  him  at  his  word  and  is 
still  determined  to  keep  him  to  it.  He  declared  three 
years  ago  that  Germany  could  pay:  why,  then — aska 
French  opinion — should  he  seek  to  let  Germany  off? 

*  Th«  Meimorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the 
Supreme  Gcuncil  in  March,  1919,  which,  having  been  kept 
secret  for  three  ye^rs,  was  given  publicity  in  Signor  Nitti's 
book,  "  Peaceless  Europe,"  and  issued  as  a  White  Paper  just 
befoi-e  the  Genoa.  Vote  of  Confidence,  proves  that  he  saw  even 
then  the  need  for  a  reasonable  settlement.  By  the  anonymous 
intei'view  which  he  gave  at  the  same  time  to  representatives  of 
the  British  press,  the  result  of  which  was  Mr.  Sisley 
Huddleston's  famous  despatch  to  the  "Westminster  Gazette," 
he  clearly  sought  to  test  public  opinion.  But  the  telegram 
addressed  to  him  by  his  "  suppoirters  "  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  its  meaning  reminder  of  his  election  iDromise'?, 
was  enough  to  persuade  him  that  the  Toiy  majority  of  his  own 
creation  would  allow  no  trifling,  and  he  promptly  came  to  keel. 
The  authenticity  of  the  "  Westminster  "  intei-view  vpas  virtually 
repudiated,  the  Memorandum  was  restored  to  its  pigeon-hole, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  Treaty  of  VersaOIes. 

+  Speech  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  Januai-y 
21st,  1922. 
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His  tortuous  attempts  to  revise  the  Treaty,  while 
asserting  his  determination  to  uphold  it,  are  naturally 
denounced  as  proofs  of  British  bad  faith.  The  old 
legend  of  "perfidious  Albion"  is  revived,  and  the 
friendship  betv^een  the  two  countries,  forged  in  the 
furnaces  of  war,  is  threatened  with  dissolution. 

One  need  not  sympathise  with  France's  aggressive 
claims  to  see  that  she  has  a  grievance.  She  has  counted 
on  this  ' '  fairy  gold  ' '  and  been  encouraged  to  count 
upon  it.  Until  it  is  forthcoming — or  unless  other  means 
can  be  found  of  assisting  her  finances — she  cannot  con- 
ceivably balance  her  budget.  And  every  effort  that  the 
British  Premier  may  make  to  restore  our  own  "  devas- 
tated areas,"  by  modifying  the  reparation  terms,  further 
estranges  French  public  opinion. 

This  is  the  damnosa  hereditas  which  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  And,  charitable  though  we  may  be, 
we  have  no  right  to  forget  it.  "  To  make  possible  a 
continuance  of  those  ties  of  friendship  which  unite  us  to 
the  French  nation,"  says  Mr.  Churchill,  in  addressing 
an  audience  of  Coalition  "Liberals,"  "to  prevent 
competition  in  armaments  between  friends  and  allies, 
to  promote  a  general  atmosphere  of  easement  and 
appeasement,  of  confidence  and  mitigation  throughout 
Europe,  to  recreate  and  reanimate  our  vanished  or 
impoverished  customers,  to  make  sure  that  the  German 
people  and  their  Government  are  given  a  fair  chance  to 
make  amends  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  not  pressed 
beyond  their  power — all  those  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  these  islands."* 

True,  most  true.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  But 
in  that  lucid  and  convincing  passage  there  lies  the  most 

*  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Central  BCall,  Westminster,  January 
20th,  1922. 
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scorching  condemnation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Coalition.  These  were  the  things  at  which  they  should 
have  aimed ;  these  were  the  things  which  they  were 
pledged  to  accomplish ;  and  these  were  the  things 
which  they  not  only  failed  to  do,  but  actually  strove  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  to  prevent.  The  ghosts  of 
their  own  past  gibe  and  gibber  as  they  mouth  these 
comfortable  platitudes ;  they  walk,  chained  with  the 
fetters  of  their  own  making;  and  the  world  of  to-day, 
groaning  in  its  travail,  is  the  final  commentary  upon 
their  claims  to  statesmanship. 

So  much  we  will  grant,"  an  apologist  may  say, 
"  but  at  least  the  Versailles  Treaty  gave  us  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  for  that  alone  the  Prime  Minister  is 
entitled  to  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  world."  Is  he? 
What  have  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Government 
done  for  the  League  of  Nations?  How  have  they 
sought  to  strengthen  it?  What  part  has  it  played  in 
their  policy?    What  does  it  owe  to  them? 

"  The  Government's  attitude  to  the  League  of 
Nations,"  says  Lord  Crewe,  "  is  that  of  the  man  who 
goes  to  Church  on  Sundays  with  his  wife  and  family 
and  on  week-days  puts  sand  in  his  sugar  and  sells 
pound-packets  of  tea  containing  fourteen  ounces  each. 
The  Government  look  on  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  sort 
of  Sunday  outfit,  and  do  not  treat  it  as  representing 
what  should  be  world-policy  for  the  future."* 

Anyone  v^ho  has  troubled  to  follow  the  Govern- 
ment's record  in  regard  to  the  League  knows  that  this 
is  the  truth.  They  have  cold-shouldered  it,  thrust  it 
aside,  treated  it  with  contempt.  W-'hile  the  Supreme 
Council  has  been  allowed  to  carry  on  the  atmosphere  of 
war  into  the  period  of  peace  and  to  emphasise  that 
*  January  18th,  1922. 
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division  of  Europe  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  a 
wise  statesmanship  to  obliterate,  the  League  has  been 
invited  to  perform  the  "  chores."  The  Armenian 
mandate  was  flung  at  it,  without  money  or  resources  to 
carry  it  out ;  the  Silesian  problem  was  referred  to  it 
because  the  Supreme  Council  could  not  agree.  But  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into  the  great 
organ  of  internationalism  which  it  was  meant  to  be, 
and  one  opportunity  after  another  of  calling  its 
machinery  into  play  has  been  lost. 

The  Government  were  repeatedly  invited  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  Russo-Polish  War  at  the  council 
board  of  the  League.  They  refused.  They  were  asked 
to  produce  the  mandates  under  which  they  were 
administering  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  For  nearly 
three  years  they  held  back.  The  mandated  territories 
(in  defiance  of  the  Covenant)  were  included  in  the  area 
of  Imperial  Preference.  The  phosphates  of  Nauru  were 
monopolised  for  the  British  Empire.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Financial  Conference  which  met  at 
Brussels  were  ignored.  The  Labour  Conventions  were 
withheld  from  Parliament.  Now  a  "  pact  "  with 
France  is  brought  forward,  which  flatly  negates  the 
whole  principle  of  the  League,  and  its  assistance  is  not 
so  much  as  asked  for  in  organising  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference. 

In  a  newspaper  which  maintains  particularly 
intimate  relations  with  Downing  Street  it  was  stated 
a  little  while  ago  that  there  was  ' '  a  certain  competition 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  League."*  To  judge 
from  the  Government's  record,  we  can  well  believe  it. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  Prime  Minister  who  has  won, 
and  the  League  has  been  left  to  carry  on  with  what 

*"Ob&eTver,"  January  22nd,   1922. 
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support  it  can  muster  from  public  opinion.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  it  is  true,  pays  eloquent  tributes  to  the  League. 
Someone  has  unkindly  said  that  it  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  Welsh  mountains  in  his  perorations.  But  what 
the  world  needs  is  to  get  the  League  out  of  perorations 
and  into  practice  ;  and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  never 
happen  under  the  Coalition. 

If  one  turns  to  Russia  one  sees  another — perhaps 
the  most  terrible — indictment  of  Coalition  foreign 
policy.  For  nearly  two  years  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  Government  devoted  themselves  to  the  insane  effort 
to  destroy  Bolshevism  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  mad 
enterprise  a  hundred  millions  of  the  British  taxpayers' 
money  were  squandered  ;  and  to  what  purpose?  Russia 
was  condemned  by  it  to  prolonged  civil  war ;  her 
economic  recovery  was  retarded,  her  transport  system 
monopolised  for  military  purposes.  No  small  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  awful  catastrophe  which  has 
come  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Volga  region  lies  at 
the  door  of  those  who  abetted  Koltchak,  Denikin,  and 
Yudenitch.  And  at  the  end  of  it  all  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment remained  more  firmly  entrenched  than  before. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  Russian  policy  of  the  Coali- 
tion. The  other  may  be  seen  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  assist  in  famine  relief.  Here  is  a 
calamity,  described  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  as 
"  the  most  terrible  visitation  that  has  afflicted  Europe 
or  the  world  for  centuries."*  Our  own  representative 
in  Moscow,  he  told  us  in  August  last,  estimated  that 
35,000,000  people  would  require  relief.  "  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all,"  he  added,  "  that  this  will  end  in  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  that  ever  afflicted  Europe — pesti- 
lence on  a  gigantic  scale." 

*  Hansard,  August  16th.  1921. 
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What  steps  did  the  Coalition  Government  take  to 
avert  this  disaster — a  disaster  so  appalHng  that  (again 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  words)  "  it  ought  to  svi^eep  every 
prejudice  out  of  one's  mind  and  appeal  only  to  one 
emotion — that  of  pity  and  human  sympathy."*  Dr. 
Nansen,  vv^ithin  a  few  weeks  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech,  proceeded  to  put  him  to  the  test.  In  an  appeal 
made  from  the  platform  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly  in  Geneva  he  asked  the  Governments  of 
Europe  for  a  credit  of  five  million  pounds.  So  far  as 
our  own  Government  was  concerned,  his  appeal  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Some  unsaleable  stores  were,  indeed, 
despatched  to  Russia,  but  these  were  actually  in  so  bad 
a  condition  that  some  of  them  could  not  be  used.  And 
that  was  all. 

Five  million  pounds — half  the  cost  of  a  single  dread- 
nought, or  the  equivalent  of  the  interest  which  has  to  be 
found  every  year  on  the  hundred  millions  which  we 
squandered  in  fighting  Bolshevism — that  was  all  that 
Dr.  Nansen  asked  from  all  the  Governments  of  Europe. 
But  Britain  refused  to  give  the  lead.  No  credit  was 
foithcoming,  the  Government  hardened  their  hearts, 
and  Lord  Curzon  finally  excused  himself  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  saying  that,  while  the  cause  of  famine  relief 
had  his  warmest  sympathy,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  the 
money.!  Since  Pontius  Pilate  washed  his  hands  of 
' '  the  blood  of  this  just  person ' '  has  a  meaner  excuse  been 
given  by  any  public  man?  History  will  say  that  the 
Coalition  Government  made  itself  an  accessory  to 
famine ;  and  there  will  be  no  dodging  the  verdict. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  foreign  policy  of 

*  Ibid. 

t  Hansard,  February  23rd,  1922. 
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the  Coalition  and  none  of  them  would  make  good  read- 
ing. In  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  more  than  pick  out  three  threads  in 
the  record.  But  these  are  enough  to  indicate  the 
general  pattern.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  apologists,  driven 
to  their  last  line  of  defence,  are  wont  to  point  to  his 
international  achievement  as  proof  of  his  indispens- 
abiUty.  "  In  a  Europe,"  they  say,  "  distracted  by 
war  and  its  aftermath  he  alone  can  be  trusted  to  see  us 
through."  The  weather-beaten  mariner  stands  on  the 
bridge,  steering  the  ship  of  State  through  storm  and 
tempest :  none  but  he — who  has  stood  to  the  post  of 
duty  when  so  many  others  have  gone  below — can  guide 
us  to  "  ports  and  happy  havens." 

It  is  a  picture  calculated  to  djaw  tears  from  a 
sentimental  eye.  But,  unfortunately,  the  facts  are  all 
against  it.  Foreign  policy  as  handled  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  has  been  unstable,  ambiguous,  and 
erratic.  Based,  like  his  home  policy,  on  expediency, 
opportunism,  and  electioneering  calculations,  it  has 
followed  no  consistent  principles,  interpreted  no  clear 
ideal.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  consigned  Europe  to  the 
bedlam  of  the  Versailles  Peace  and  condemned  Russia 
to  the  agonies  of  civil  war.  In  its  later  phase  it  has  zig- 
zagged uncertainly  towards  a  saner  purpose,  but  it 
lacks  redemptive  power  because  it  was  conceived 
in  fraud. 

Had  Mr.  Lloyd  George  approached  his  task  three 
years  ago  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln — "with 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all  .  .  .  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  between  all  nations  " — he  would  have 
stood  shoulder-high  above  all  others  in  the  world's 
Valhalla.    That  he  failed,  and  failed  because  his  moral 
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stature  was  too  small  for  his  opportunity,  is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  history. 

The  work  which  might  have  been  done  in  1918  has 
now  to  be  accomplished  under  conditions  of  such  diffi- 
culty as  to  daunt  the  boldest  statesmanship.  For  these 
difficulties  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Government  are 
in  a  major  degree  responsible.  Done  it  must  be,  else 
Europe  will  reel  to  chaos  and  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
war  will  prove  in  vain.  But  to  have  any  chance  of 
success  it  must  be  undertaken  by  those  with  "  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart." 

It  was  another  David  who  was  forbidden  to  build 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  because  he  had  "  shed  blood 
abundantly  and  made  great  wars."  So  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  world-peace  can  never  be  accomplished 
by  the  architect  of  world-ruin.  Only  a  new  Govern- 
ment, with  a  new  Prime  Minister,  can  revoke  the  legacy 
of  the  disastrous  past. 


IX 

A    LIBEKAL    FOKEIGN    POLICY 

What  are  the  objects  of  Liberalism  in  foreign 
poUcy?  It  would  be  possible,  by  piecing  together 
extracts  from  the  speeches  delivered  during  the  past 
three  years  by  Liberal  leaders,  to  present  a  pretty  com- 
plete prospectus.  But  Sir  John  Simon  has  saved  us  the 
necessity  of  this  somewhat  laborious  exploration.  In 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Nottingham  on 
February  21st,  1922,  he  laid  down  five  cardinal  points* 
which,  as  he  truly  said,  "  accurately  express  the  views 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Liberals  up  and  down  the  land," 
and  which  we  may  take  with  confidence  as  representing 
the  foundations  of  any  future  Liberal  foreign  policy. 

These  five  points  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  ' '  To  cultivate  and  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing not  with  one  nation  only,  but  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  securing  for  our  own  com- 
munity and  for  the  world  the  blessings  of  peace." 

(2)  "  We  affirm  and  proclaim  what  President 
Wilson  laid  down  in  the  first  of  his  Fourteen  Points — 
that  henceforward  there  must  be  no  secret  understand- 
ings entered  into  in  time  of  peace,  which  may,  at  a 
moment  of  passion  and  crisis,  involve  whole  communi- 
ties in  the  unspeakable  torment  through  which  the 
world  has  recently  passed.     Not  only  must  there  be  no 

*  Sir  JoTin  Simon  i-efen-ed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech 
at  West  Calder  in  1879,  upon  which  some  parts  of  the  five  points 
are  based. 
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secret  treaties,  but  there  must  be  no  implication  which 
is  not  boldly  stated  and  declared." 

(3)  "  Liberal  foreign  policy  essentially  stands  for 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
nations.  .  .  .  You  may  sympathise  with  one  nation 
more  than  another;  nay,  you  must  sympathise  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  with  one  nation  more  than  another. 
But  in  point  of  right  all  are  equal,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  set  up  a  system  under  which  one  of  them  is  to 
be  placed  under  moral  suspicion  or  espionage  or  to  be 
made  the  constant  subject  of  invective." 

(4)  ' '  We  must  avoid  all  entangling  engagements 
which  increase  our  contingent  responsibilities  without 
increasing  our  strength  and  happiness  or  our  influence 
for  peace.  Instead  of  trying  to  promote  peace  by  special 
bargains  with  any  State,  we  must  prosecute  a  universal 
policy  of  disarmament  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air." 

(5)  "  We  must  strive  to  make  the  League  of 
Nations  the  real  centre  of  international  amity,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  substitute  its 
impartial  influences  for  the  spasmodic  method  of  inter- 
national government  by  the  Supreme  Council." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  framework  of  Liberal 
foreign  policy.  As  Sir  John  Simon  said  in  concluding 
his  speech,  "It  is  the  application  of  these  doctrines 
which  is  wanted  to-day,  and  which  is  assured  by  the 
revival  of  Liberalism  which  we  are  witnessing.  By 
such  means  we  may  hope  to  see  the  gradual  recovery  of 
Europe  from  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  we  are  all 
in  danger  of  being  engulfed.  By  such  means  we  may 
hope  to  resume  trade  with  our  customers,  find  work  for 
our  unemployed,  and  rebuild  the  edifice  of  Britain  on 
a  plan  which  is  worthy  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to 
defend  it." 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  real  substance  of  the 
first  four  points  is  fully  included  in  the  last.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provides  for  the 
publication  of  all  international  engagements ;  insists 
that  all  nations  have  equal  rights  before  its  courts ; 
removes  the  excuse  for  any  exclusive  and  sectional 
alliances ;  and  is  expressly  designed  to  ' '  cultivate 
and  maintain  a  good  understanding  "  between  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Liberal  foreign  policy  is  there- 
fore, first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  a  League  of  Nations 
policy,  and  this  point  cannot  be  over-emphasised. 

How  will  the  League  help  us  to  solve  the  stiff 
problems  of  European  politics?  Let  us  take  two  of 
them  in  turn.  The  problem  of  reparations,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  last  chapter,  bars  the  way  at  present 
to  any  effective  reconstruction  and  prevents  that  recon- 
ciliation which  is  essential  if  peace  is  to  be  secure.  Can 
the  League  help  us  here,  and  if  so,  how? 

There  are  three  questions  involved  in  this  problem, 
to  none  of  which  a  conclusive  answer  has  yet  been 
found.  We  need  to  know  in  the  first  place  how  much 
the  Allies  have  a  right  to  demand  ;  secondly,  how  much 
Germany  can  afford  to  pay;  and,  thirdly,  by  what 
means  she  can  best  make  reparation  without  injuring 
the  recipients  more  than  she  injures  herself.  It  is  true 
that  the  Allied  Separations  Commission  has  fixed  the 
figure  of  Germany's  indebtedness  ;  but  it  is  itself  an 
interested  party.  One  might  as  well  invite  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel  in  a  law  suit  to  assess  the  damages  due  to 
his  client  as  leave  the  Reparations  Commission  to  fix 
the  Allies'  claim. 

What  is  needed  is  an  appeal  to  some  impartial 
arbitral  tribunal,  which  will  hear  both  parties  and  form 
its  own  conclusions.    What  body  is  so  fitted  to  appoint 
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such  a  tribunal  as  the  League?  Were  a  reference  to 
the  League  suggested  by  the  British  Government, 
there  would  no  doubt  be  an  outcry  in  the  "  patriotic  " 
Press.  Why,  it  should  be  asked,  should  we  demean  our- 
selves by  referring  this  matter  to  an  outside  body? 
Why  should  we  let  Germany  off  a  farthing  which  we 
might  extract  from  her  coffers? 

But  surely,  if  the  Allies  are  confident  of  the  justice 
of  their  case,  they  need  have  no  fear  of  an  expert  and 
impartial  inquiry.  They  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
all  that  they  ask  for  is  justice,  and  justice  both  they  and 
Germany  would  receive.  If  the  League  could  cut  a 
path  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  illusion  and 
make-believe  which  was  sown  by  the  politicians  at 
Versailles,  it  would  render  all  Europe  an  incalculable 
service  and  establish  its  prestige  beyond  all  challenge. 

There  is  a  further  argument  for  utilising  the 
machinery  of  the  League  which  has  been  admirably 
brought  out  by  Sir  George  Paish  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"  Headway."  He  points  out  that  if  the  amount  of 
Germany's  indebtedness  were  generally  recognised  as 
being  within  her  capacity  to  pay,  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  credit  upon  it  for  reconstruction  purposes. 
By  such  means  "  reparation  "  would  be  made  a  reality. 

The  credit,  however,  must  be  created  in  such  a  form 
as  to  give  the  necessary  confidence.  "  In  some  measure 
this  confidence  would  be  created  if  the  Entente  Nations 
which  were  to  receive  the  reparation  payments  would 
also  guarantee  the  credits.  But,  inasmuch  as  practi- 
cally all  of  these,  other  than  Great  Britain,  have  largely 
exhausted  their  own  credit,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  create  the  credits  on  the  strength  of  the 
German  reparation  payments,  even  with  the  guarantees 
of  the  Entente  Nations. 
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"  Under  these  conditions  it  is  essential  that  the 
nations  whose  credit  has  not  been  injured  by  the  war 
should  also  guarantee  the  credits  and  thus  render  them 
so  good  that  no  one  would  hesitate  to  grant  them.  This 
means  that  not  only  must  the  credit  be  initially  secured 
on  German  reparation,  but  it  must  be  also  guaranteed 
by  the  Entente  Nations  which  will  receive  reparation 
as  well  as  by  the  other  Entente  and  neutral  nations  who 
will  benefit  from  their  creation.  In  this  way  a  suffi- 
ciently large  credit  could  be  created  to  repair  the  whole 
of  the  physical  injury  caused  by  the  war. 

"  In  brief,  the  operation  of  repairing  the  mischief 
of  the  war  is  one  which  demands  the  co-operation  of 
every  nation,  and  the  most  effective  manner  of  securing 
this  co-operation  is  through  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  has  the  power  of  creating  that  world  atmosphere 
of  peace  without  which  no  credit  for  reconstruction  can 
be  created."* 

The  problem  of  reparations  is,  however,  only  a  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  Franco-German  relations.  It 
is  true  that  the  French  insistence  that  "  Germany  shall 
pay  "  is  partly  dictated  by  the  pressure  of  clamant 
financial  considerations,  and  that  to  that  extent  the 
solution  must  lie  along  economic  lines.  But  behind  it 
lies  the  century-old  quarrel  between  Gaul  and  Teuton, 
the  fear  which  is  the  twin  brother  of  national  hatred, 
and  the  determination  of  victorious  France  to  postpone 
so  long  as  she  possibly  can  the  recovery  of  her  ancient 
enemy.  These  are  the  lions  in  the  path  to  peace;  and 
the  reparations  problem,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  only 
one  of  their  cubs. 

How  can  the  League  help  us  here?    One  thinks  of 

*  "  Headway  :      A      Review     of      the      World's     Affairs," 
February,  1922. 
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M.  Noblemaire's  impassioned  cry  at  last  year's 
Assembly  at  Geneva :  ' '  Why  is  it  to  be  impossible  that 
beside  a  France  free  and  peaceful  a  Germany  free  and 
peaceful  should  live  too?  Gentlemen,  that  consumma- 
tion^a  consummation  of  momentous  import  since  it 
means  the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world — are  we  not  here  to-day  to  make  it  possible,  to 
bring  it  near?  " 

Referring  to  this  appeal,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  said, 
' '  If  this  session  of  the  Assembly  had  produced  nothing 
else,  it  would  have  justified  its  existence."  Nor  did  he 
exaggerate.  If  the  spirit  of  M.  Noblemaire's  speech 
could  inspire  the  governing  mind  of  France — if  it  were 
possible  for  the  League  to  create  conditions  under 
which  his  dream  could  be  realised — the  supreme 
obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  nations  would  be 
removed,  and  Europe  could  go  forward  unitedly  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

But  is  it  possible?  Given  an  acceptance  of  the 
League  as  the  supreme  fact  in  international  politics,  yes. 
As  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  pointed  out  in  the 
penetrating  little  volume  which  was  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter,*  the  League  is  in  a  position  to  offer  France  a 
complete  guarantee  against  "  external  aggression  "  ; 
to  protect  her  "  existing  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  "  ;  and,  even  if  she  should  be 
attacked  in  such  a  way  as  not  actually  to  threaten  her 
territory  or  independence,  to  apply  a  complete  economic 
boycott  to  her  enemy  and  arrange  plans  for  giving  her 
immediate  military  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  were  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  League,  she  would  sit  at  the 
Assembly  table  as  a  free  and  equal  member,  she  would 
*  The  Proble}n  of  Foreign  Policy. 
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be  offered  a  remedy  wherever  she  conceived  herself 
subjected  to  a  definitely  unjust  or  dangerous  condition, 
she  would  be  permitted  to  raise  the  question  of  treaty 
revision  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Versailles  settlement  had  become  inapplicable,  and 
in  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  another  Power,  she 
would  have  the  right  of  recourse  to  "a  Court  of 
Arbitration  as  impartially  constituted  as  the  wit  of  man 
could  devise."  If  the  reparation  question  were  itself 
submitted  to  the  League,  the  argument  would  be  still 
more  powerful,  and  it  would  be  doubly  to  the  interest 
of  both  parties  to  compose  their  saccular  quarrel. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  speculations.  We  have 
no  grounds  for  believing  that  France  would  listen  for 
an  instant  to  such  suggestions.  She  needs  the  German 
indemnity,  she  is  determined  to  stick  to  her  claims  even 
at  the  risk  of  wrecking  Europe,  and  nothing  that  this 
country  can  do  will  move  her. 

Admitted  that  the  solution  is  problematic.  But  is 
it  true  that  we  ourselves  are  so  helpless  ?  What  is  our 
own  attitude  to  reparation  and  the  related  problem  of 
inter- Allied  debt,  and  what  bearing  has  it  upon  the 
general  question? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  last  November,  and 
see  what  light  they  throw  upon  our  difficulties.  Among 
other  things  they  call  for  "a  readjustment  of  inter- 
national debts,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  cancellation 
of  those  that  arise  out  of  the  war  ;  a  reduction  of  the 
German  reparation  and  indemnity,  and  a  withdrawal 
of  all  claims  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice ;  an  earnest  endeavour  to  bring  about  real  and 
settled  peace  among  European  nations ;  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  recognition  of  the 
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League  of  Nations  as  the  corner-stone  of  British  foreign 
policy." 

Do  not  these  resolutions  afford  us  a  clue  which  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  maze?  If  Britain  were  to  abandon 
such  of  her  reparation  claims  as  were  "  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,"  she  would  virtually 
remit  the  whole  of  her  present  bill  on  Germany.  She 
has  already  received  the  merchant  shipping  to  make 
good  the  damage  wrought  by  "  German  aggression  by 
sea,"  and  it  is  the  demand  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
and  allowances  which  constitutes  the  vast  proportion  of 
her  claim.  That  demand  she  had  no  moral  right  to 
make ;  in  honour  she  is  bound  to  forgo  it.  And  by 
taking  such  a  step  she  would  at  once  reduce  her  own 
indemnity  claims  to  an  insignificant  figure  and  release 
the  sum  total  of  reparations  for  the  needs  of  France  and 
her  other  Allies. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  step,  Britain  should  remit 
the  debts  which  her  Allies  contracted  during  the  war, 
the  financial  position  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  rest 
would  immediately  be  placed  upon  a  new  footing.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  can  ever  collect  this 
tribute  and  whether,  even  if  we  could,  it  would  not  do 
us  more  harm  than  good.  But  while  the  load  of 
indebtedness  hangs  round  the  necks  of  our  Allies  in  the 
war,  it  depresses  their  own  finances  and  discourages 
the  economic  recovery  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.* 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  double  policy  of  renounc- 
ing our  own  claims  upon  Germany  and  remitting  the 
debts  which  are  owing  to  us  by  our  Allies  was  advocated 
more  than  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Asquith.    Speaking  at 

*  For  a  full  treatment  of  this  question,  see  "  A  Revision  of 
the  Treaty,"  by  J.  M.  Keynes.     (Macmillan.) 
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Paisley  on  February  6th,  1920,  he  said,  "  I  tell  you 
that  in  my  judgment,  after  much  consideration  and 
such  examination  as  I  can  give  to  all  the  relevant  facts, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  after  making  proper  allow- 
ance for  what  is  needed  to  restart  German  industrial 
life,  ;f2, 000, 000 ,000  is  about  the  outside  that  can  be  got 
from  Germany.  What  shall  we  get  of  it  after  the 
claims  ...  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  I  would  add 
Serbia?  .  .  .  After  these  claims  have  been  satisfied 
there  will  not  be  much  to  go  round.  .  .  .  For  my  part 
...  I  should  write  this  off.  ...  I  should  like  to  add 
upon  that  point  that  I  think  it  would  be  wise  if  those 
who  have  the  stewardship  of  our  finances,  and  are  fore- 
casting their  possible  future  resources,  were  to  take  a 
very  similar  course,  if  not  identical,  in  regard  to  the 
sums  which  are,  on  paper,  due  to  us  from  the  various 
Allies  which  we  have  helped  to  finance  during  the  war." 

How,  then,  would  these  proposals  affect  ^French 
policy  towards  Germany  and  the  attitude  of  both 
towards  the  League?  The  answer  is  pretty  plain. 
Were  Britain  to  forgo  her  share  in  the  German 
indemnity,  France  would  immediately  reap  the  benefit. 
In  virtue  of  this  and  as  a  condition  of  the  remission  of  her 
own  debt  to  this  country  she  might  reasonably  be  asked 
to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  total  reparation  figure. 
Once  that  step  was  taken,  the  whole  European  atmo- 
sphere would  be  altered  and  Britain,  putting  all  her 
weight  behind  the  League,  could  play  the  part  of  peace- 
maker. France  wants  security  and  the  restoration  of 
her  devastated  provinces  ;  under  such  an  agreement  she 
could  have  both.  And  by  no  other  means  does  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  seem  practicable. 

Is  this  plan  inconsistent  with  the  suggestion  which 
was  made  a  few  paragraphs  further  back  that  the  whole 
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indemnity  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  League  ? 
Clearly  not ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it.  We  still  have 
to  know  how  much  the  Allies  are  entitled  to  demand 
and  how  much  Germany  can  pay  without  fatal  injury 
either  to  them  or  to  herself :  we  still  have  to  work  out 
a  scheme  whereby  the  reparation  bonds  can  be  made 
negotiable.  If  these  questions  were  referred  to  the 
League,  Britain's  prior  withdrawal  of  her  own  claims 
to  indemnity  would  immensely  facilitate  a  settlement. 
Such  a  procedure  would  at  once  lift  the  whole  discus- 
sion on  to  that  ground  of  ' '  public  right  ' '  from  which 
it  ought  never  to  have  fallen  and  would  at  long  last  offer 
us  some  hope  of  escape  from  a  position  which  has  grown 
intolerable. 

We  have  only  touched  two  of  the  practical  problems 
of  foreign  policy,  and  these  only  in  the  briefest  outline. 
Our  examination  has,  how^ever,  been  sufficient  to  show 
how  vital  a  part  the  League  might  play  in  the  recon- 
struction of  our  shattered  world.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Sir  John  Simon  urges  that  we  should  make  the 
League  "  the  real  centre  of  international  amity  "  ;  it 
U  for  this  reason  that  in  every  speech  which  they  have 
delivered  on  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Grey 
have  set  the  League  in  the  forefront ;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  National  Liberal  Federation  has 
demanded  "  the  abolition  of  the  Supreme  Council  and 
the  recognition  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  corner- 
stone of  British  foreign  policy." 

Liberals  have  no  desire — as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  com- 
plains— to  make  the  League  "  a  little  party  show." 
They  welcome  the  co-operation  of  all  men  and  women 
of  goodwill  who  are  prepared  to  work  with  them  to 
make  it  a  reality.  But  the  Government's  failure  to  use 
the  League  as  the  fulcrum  of  their  foreign  policy,  and 
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the  conviction  that  with  the  League's  success  the 
whole  future  of  humanity  is  bound  up,  compel  them  to 
constitute  themselves  the  champions  of  the  League  and 
to  press  for  its  recognition  as  the  real  foundation  of  the 
new  order. 


17 


X 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

As  a  piece  of  machinery  the  League  of  Nations  is  far 
from  perfect,  and  in  a  previous  volume  the  writer  has 
tried  to  indicate  the  principal  amendments  which  are 
called  for  in  its  constitution.*  It  is  needless  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again. 

The  League  as  it  exists  to-day  is  open  to  a  great  deal 
of  criticism,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  scrap  it  merely 
because  it  is  imperfect.  It  is  true  that  with  Germany, 
Eussia,  and  the  United  States  outside  it  still  remains 
only  half  a  League.  But  in  view  of  what  it  has  actually 
accomplished  we  can  at  least  say  that  it  is  half  a  League 
onward. 

Even  under  its  existing  limitations  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  League  has  not  done  all  that  might  have 
been  expected  of  it.  Opportunities  have  been  lost, 
burdens  refused,  obligations  ignored.  But  where  does 
the  blame  lie?  Primarily  with  the  Governments,  who 
have  failed  to  make  the  League  the  governing  con- 
sideration in  their  foreign  policy,  and  ultimately  with 
the  peoples  who  have  not  supplied  the  driving  force 
under  which  alone  the  Governments  will  act. 

To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
League,  to  enthuse  public  opinion  with  a  passion  for  its 
success,  are  among  the  tasks  of  Liberalism  to-day.   But 

*  "  Is  Liberalism  Dead?  "     (Allen  &  Unwin.) 
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when  we  speak  of  the  League  as  being  the  fundamental 
factor  in  Liberal  foreign  policy,  we  are  thinking  of  it  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  machinery.  It  is 
to  the  spirit  which  created  the  League,  the  ideals  which 
it  embodies,  the  new  conception  of  international  rela- 
tionships for  which  it  stands,  that  Liberals  look  to  make 
the  fulcrum  of  a  new  society.  And  it  is  by  these  (sug- 
gested as  they  are  by  Sir  John  Simon's  five  points 
which  were  quoted  in  the  last  chapter)  that  they  will 
test  the  policies  of  Governments  and  the  plans  of 
statesmen. 

Every  good  Leaguer,  for  example,  must  have  wel- 
comed the  Washington  Conference  with  enthusiasm. 
True,  it  was  called  to  accomplish  work  which  the 
League  was  originally  intended  to  perform,  and  the 
League  was  almost  ostentatiously  ignored  in  its  arrange- 
ments. But  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was 
inevitable.  At  the  last  Presidential  election  the 
American  people  clearly  indicated  their  hostility  to  the 
Wilsonian  League  of  Nations,  and  other  Powers  can 
only  accept  their  verdict. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  how  far  America's 
reaction  from  the  League  was  due  to  domestic  and 
personal  considerations,  and  how  far  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  "  bad  peace  "  which  the  President 
brought  back  from  Paris.  Had  the  Versailles  settle- 
ment faithfully  interpreted  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Wilson  laid  down  prior  to  the  Armistice — had  it  been 
such  a  settlement  as  Americans  could  underwrite  with- 
out fear  of  being  involved  in  further  wars — it  is  possible 
that  the  United  States  would  be  in  the  League  to-day. 

However  that  may  be,  America's  rejection  of  the 
League  in  1920  was  a  clear  danger-signal  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  successor,  and  since,  to  have  any  prospect  of 
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success  it  was  essential  that  the  Pacific  Conference 
should  be  called  on  American  initiative,  all  question  of 
the  League's  participating  was  obviously  ruled  out. 
English  supporters  of  the  League  may  still  hope  that 
America  at  some  future  date  will  think  better  of  her 
decision,  and  every  step  which  they  can  take  towards  a 
real  pacification  of  Europe  will  tend  in  that  direction. 
But  for  the  time  being  they  must  accept  the  facts  with 
philosophy  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

The  objects  of  the  Washington  Conference  were  of 
a  precisely  similar  character  to  those  which  the  League 
was  created  to  promote,  and  nowhere  were  more  heart- 
felt hopes  entertained  for  its  success  than  in  League 
quarters.  Nor  has  any  sense  of  jealousy  marred  the 
rejoicing  wdth  which  its  results  have  been  acclaimed. 
In  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  and  the  super- 
session of  the  exclusive  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  by  a 
Pact  of  Peace  between  all  the  Pacific  Powers,  it  was 
League  principles  that  were  triumphant. 

In  three  particulars,  however,  the  Washington 
decisions  leave  ground  for  some  anxiety,  and  in  these 
the  League  may  yet  play  a  great  part.  The  ban  on 
submarine  building  suggested  by  our  own  representa- 
tives, and  even  the  less  heroic  American  proposals  for 
limitation,  broke  down  on  the  rock  of  France's  refusal. 
One  great  argument  employed  by  the  French  was  that 
the  smaller  States  of  Europe,  which  might  profit  by 
any  veto  accepted  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
were  not  represented  at  the  Conference,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  no  use  discussing  the  question  of  limitation. 
That  there  was  some  force  in  this  particular  argument 
cannot  be  denied.  If  ever  the  submarine  is  to  be  put 
out  of  action  it  must  be  by  a  united  convention  of  all  the 
Powers,   and    here,  so  far   as  the    States  of  Europe 
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are  concerned,  it  seems  possible  that  the  League  might 
help. 

The  second  big  disappointment  at  Washington  was 
the  complete  failure  to  tackle  the  question  of  land 
armaments.  Here,  again,  it  was  France  that  barred 
further  progress,  But  land  armaments  are  really  a 
European  problem,  and  as  such  fall  naturally  within 
the  League's  purview.  Whether  the  proposals  that  the 
League  Commission  now  has  under  consideration  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  States  of  Europe  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  they  are  turned  down,  it  will  be  because 
France  remains  alarmed  for  her  own  security.  To 
provide  that  security  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore 
Germany  to  the  community  of  nations  is  one  of  the 
great  services  which  the  League  can  render,  and  in  its 
hands,  we  are  entitled  to  believe,  the  ultimate 
solution  rests. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  question  of  China.  The  Root 
resolutions  adopted  by  all  the  Powers  at  the  Conference 
should — if  they  are  honestly  interpreted — protect  China 
against  exploitation.  But  past  history  makes  us 
sceptical  of  such  professions,  and  without  guarantees  of 
their  observance  there  is  a  natural  fear  lest  they  should 
go  the  way  of  so  many  good  resolutions.  Beyond  the 
machinery  set  up  at  Washington  there  remains,  how- 
ever, the  court  of  the  League,  and  if  China,  at  any 
time,  feels  herself  aggrieved,  she,  as  a  League  member, 
may  always  have  recourse  to  it. 

So  much  for  the  Washington  Conference.  We  may 
now  turn  to  the  projected  Conference  at  Genoa  which, 
by  the  time  these  pages  see  the  light  of  day,  will  have 
met.  What  attitude  are  Liberals,  as  good  Leaguers, 
called  on  to  adopt  to  it? 

Lord  Grey  has  publicly  expressed  regret    that    in 
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making  his  plans  for  the  Genoa  Conference,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  ignored  the  League.  This  regret  will  be  widely 
shared.  The  League  had  not  only  the  machinery  but 
the  experience  at  its  disposal  for  the  organisation  of 
such  a  gathering.  The  Financial  Conference  which  met 
under  its  auspices  at  Brussels  in  November,  1920,  and 
at  which  twenty-five  different  nations  were  represented, 
was  an  acknowledged  success.  The  experts  attached  to 
the  Supreme  Council  themselves  advised  that  the 
League's  assistance  should  be  sought  in  organising  the 
Conference.  The  political — as  distinct  from  the 
economic — questions  which  the  Conference  would  be 
sure  to  discuss  were  such  as  the  League  itself  was 
created  to  deal  with.*  Why,  then,  was  the  League 
ignored  ? 

Because,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us,  he  was  anxious 
not  to  saddle  it  with  a  failure.  "  You  must  not  run  a 
thing  like  this  too  hard,"  he  says.  "  If  you  give  work 
to  the  League  of  Nations  which,  for  special  reasons,  it 
is  not  adapted  to  discharge,  you  do  harm  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  .  .  .  Every  failure  which  the  League  could 
very  well  afford  after  it  is  well  established,  every  failure 
at  this  stage  is  a  ruinous  one.  It  is  like  the  fall  of  an 
infant ;  it  might  result  in  a  broken  spine,  and  the  infant 
simply  limp  for  the  rest  of  its  days,"f 

Truly  touching  is  this  sudden  tenderness  for  the 
League.  When  the  Supreme  Council  was  seeking  to 
shuffle  the  Armenian  Mandate  on  to  its  shoulders,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  breaking  its  back  ;  but  now  he  is  more 
considerate.  If,  however,  we  inquire  the  reasons  for 
this  solicitude  we  shall  get  no  convincing  answer. 

*  e.q  The  suggested  inclusion  of  a  pledge  by  all  nations 
represented  at  Genoa  to  refrain  from  aggression  against  their 
neighbours. 

t  Speech  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  Jan.  21st,  1922. 
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"  To  leave  it  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  summon 
the  Conference,"  says  the  Premier,  "is  practically  to 
rule  out  the  United  States  of  America."  *  But  even 
though  the  League  has  been  ignored,  America's  repre- 
sentative will  only  go  with  a  watching  brief,  and  will 
take  no  actual  part  in  the  discussions.  Is  it  improbable 
that  the  United  States  would  have  done  as  much  if  the 
Conference  had  been  organised  by  the  League?  And 
would  it  not,  in  any  case,  have  been  well  to  sound  her 
first? 

But  Eussia,  too,  would  refuse  to  come.  "  We 
turned  the  League  of  Nations  on  to  Eussia,  I  forget 
when,  but  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  Eussia  refused  abso- 
lutely to  have  anything  to  do  with  it."f  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  should  refresh  his  memory,  and  if  he  did  so  he 
would  find  that  Eussia's  refusal  to  "  have  anything  to 
do  with  "  the  League  sprang  from  the  suspicion  that 
Poland,  which  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  aggres- 
sive war  against  her  territory,  was  not  wholly  without 
the  backing  of  its  leading  members. 

Britain,  and  France  too,  have  now  abandoned  their 
furtive  campaign  against  the  Soviets  ;  Lenin  is  eager 
to  see  the  re-entry  of  Eussia  into  normal  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Does  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expect 
us  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  send 
representatives  to  talk  things  over  with  the  French  and 
British  delegates  at  Genoa,  but  would  refuse  to  do  so 
if  the  League  were  organising  the  Conference?  If  so, 
he  tries  our  political  credulity  too  far. 

No ;  these  excuses  will  not  pass  muster.  The  League 
could,  and  the  League  ought,  to  have  organised  this 
Conference,  and  the  reasons  for  its  passing  over  are  not 

*  Ibid.        +  Ibid. 
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those  which  appear  on  the  surface.  Leaguers,  indeed, 
wish  the  Conference  all  success,  though  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  forbidden  in  advance  to  discuss  the  Peace 
Treaties,  they  fear  that  such  success  must  be  limited. 
But  they  cannot  but  share  Lord  Grey's  regret  that  this 
snub  has  been  administered  to  the  League  or  acquit  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  of  his  personal  and  proper  responsibility. 

There  is  another  issue  on  which  we  have  to  bring  the 
Government's  policy  to  the  test  of  the  League  spirit : 
it  is  that  raised  by  the  proposed  pact  with  France. 
Liberals  cordially  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  as 
to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  good  relations  with  our 
late  Ally,  but  this  pact  they  view  with  the  profoundest 
suspicion. 

With  a  League  of  Nations  in  existence  there  is  no 
need  of  separate  alliances.  All  the  security  which 
France  asks  can  be  given  her  by  the  League.  And  it  is 
a  retrograde  step  of  the  most  serious  character  to  suggest, 
that  the  French  and  British  Governments  should  decide 
for  themselves  what  constitutes  ' '  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion," instead  of  submitting  any  dispute  they  may  have 
with  Germany  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  League. 

In  the  light  of  M.  Poincare's  past  declarations — in 
the  light,  too,  of  what  we  know  of  his  present  intentions 
— a  bilateral  pact  such  as  has  been  proposed  threatens 
us  with  the  gravest  liabilities.  But  even  were  France 
as  pacific  as  some  aspects  of  her  recent  policy  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  she  is  bellicose,  the  case  against  the  pact 
would  stand.  If,  as  Lord  Grey  has  suggested,  it  could 
be  constructed  on  such  lines  as  to  admit  of  the  inclusion 
of  all  peace-loving  nations,  there  would  be  little  actual 
harm  in  it — but  what  does  the  League  exist  for  if  not  to 
secure  this  end?    The  League  itself  is  a  confederation. 
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giving  all  its  members  mutual  guarantees  against 
aggression,  and  there  is  no  call  on  us  to  go  outside  it. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  possible  objection  to  the 
plan  put  forward  by  the  League  of  Nations  Union  that 
'  ■  in  order  to  reassure  those  States  who  are  reluctant  to 
limit  their  armaments  for  fear  of  attack  by  their  neigh- 
bours, a  joint  and  several  defensive  alliance  should  be 
proposed,  open  to  all  members  of  the  League,  as  well  as 
to  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  on  condition 
that  armaments  are  reduced  to  an  agreed  level."  A 
"  pact  "  on  such  a  basis  would  only  implement  the 
League. 

Mr.  Asquith  spoke  the  settled  mind  of  Liberals  when 
he  said  that  our  policy  must  be  ' '  the  resolute  avoidance 
of  entangling  engagements,  which  might  tie  the  hands 
and  mortgage  the  future  of  separate  Powers  or  groups 
of  Powers."*  This  declaration  has  been  underlined  by 
Lord  Grey,f  Sir  Donald  Maclean,!  and  Sir  John 
Simon. §  It  stands  as  the  expression  of  determined 
Liberal  conviction,  and  any  Liberal  Government  which 
may  take  office  in  the  future  must  be  bound  by  it. 

Liberals  want  the  friendship  of  France ;  but  they 
believe  that  it  can  best  be  won  by  a  generoufs  financial 
policy  such  as  was  outlined  in  the  last  chapter  and  a 

*  Speech  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  January  19tli,  1922. 

t  "  There  can  be  no  industrial  progres-s  and  no  social 
progress,  nor  can  our  national  welfare  or  prosperity  be  main- 
tained, if  the  world  is  going  to  slip  back  into  the  pre-war  con- 
dition of  separate  alliances  and  separate  armaments,  and  that 
general  sense  of  insecurity  which  depends  u]X)n  them."  Speech 
at  London  Mansion  House,  October  18th,  1921. 

+  "  I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  swinging 
decisively  away  from  entangling  alliances  which  might  lead  us 
into  wars  that  might  otherwise  be  avoided."  Speech  on  the 
Address,  February  7th,  1922. 

§  See  Speech  at  Nottingham,  February  21st,  1922,  already 
quoted, 
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candid  acceptance  of  the  League  and  all  its  implications. 
As  Mr.  Rimciman  says,  "if  we  can  reassure  France, 
reduce  her  fears  to  vanishing  point,  and  let  her  see  that 
the  League  is  the  only  effective  European  instrument, 
that,  indeed,  we  shall  use  no  other,  she  may  be  trusted 
in  her  own  interests  to  abandon  military  ambitions,  and 
a  French  hegemony  for  the  old  world.  Public,  limited 
guarantees,  based  on  and  qualified  hy  the  League  of 
Nations,  seem  to  me  to  be  feasible,  and  probably  the 
only  means  open  to  us  whereby  menace  can  be  swept 
out  of  the  French  imagination.  We  must  be  trusted  by 
them  and  they  must  know  clearly  how  far  we  can  go, 
and  beyond  what  limits  we  will  not  go."* 

The  League  is  thus  the  true  touchstone  of  all  issues 
in  foreign  policy — not  merely  in  the  sense  that  when 
occasion  offers  its  machinery  must  be  invoked,  but  in 
the  larger  sense  that  the  principles  of  international 
dealing  which  it  embodies  afford  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion for  a  pacific  society.  To  use  the  League,  to  develop 
the  League,  and  to  make  the  League  spirit  generally 
operative  in  the  international  relations  of  this  country 
are  the  natural  objects  of  Liberal  statesmanship. 

Obviously  the  greater  involves  the  less.  The  aboli- 
tion of  ' '  secret  diplomacy  ' '  ;  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments ;  the  substitution  of  law  for  violence  as  the 
arbiter  between  peoples  ;  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  nations ;  the  appeasement  of  the  Franco- 
German  feud  ;  the  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaties ;  the 
economic  restoration  of  Europe  ;  the  recovery  of  Russia, 
and  her  re-entry  into  the  community  of  nations — all 
these  in  the  last  resort  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  make  the  League  spirit  effective. 

Here,  it  may  be  said,  Liberalism  and  Labour  are  at 
*  "  Contemporary  Review,"  March,  1922. 
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one.  Both  believe  in  the  League ;  both  are  determined 
to  use  it ;  both  are  ensuing  an  international  policy  of 
appeasement,  sanity,  and  reconciliation.  In  a  measure 
this  is  quite  true.  Between  the  officially  expressed 
foreign  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  views  which 
are  held  by  the  immense  majority  of  Liberals,  there  is 
indeed  little  or  nothing  to  choose,  and  this  consensus  of 
progressive  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times. 

None  the  less,  one  caveat  is  necessary.  As  we  have 
seen  in  previous  chapters,  the  twin  curse  of  the  Labour 
Party — and  the  real  differentiation  between  itself  and 
the  Liberal  Party — lies  in  its  class  bias  and  the  Socialist 
character  of  its  ultimate  aims.  Just  to  the  degree  to 
which  that  curse  comes  home  a  "Labour"  foreign 
policy  must  fail. 

It  would  be  small  gain  to  humanity  if  the  war  of 
peoples  were  superseded  by  the  war  of  classes.  To 
divide  society  horizontally  instead  of  vertically  would 
get  us  little  further.  And  an  "  international  "  based  on 
envy,  malice,  and  uncharitableness  could  prove  no  sure 
foundation  for  enduring  peace. 

The  League  of  Nations  to-day  finds  its  most  bitter 
critics  in  Labour  circles.  So  far  as  that  criticism  is 
directed  to  its  defects,  it  is  honest,  and  we  may  w^elcome 
it.  But  so  far  as  "  Labour  "  propagandists  seek  to 
undermine  the  League  by  vilifying  it  as  a  bourgeois 
"  dodge  "  and  strive  to  supplant  it  by  an  international 
' '  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ' '  they  are  enemies  of 
humankind. 

Liberalism,  free  as  it  is  from  class  bias,  and  recognis- 
ing in  world  society  the  macrocosm  of  which  the  nation 
is  the  microcosm,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  champion  the 
cause  of  peace.    The  gospel  of  interdependence  which  it 
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has  to  preach  in  international  affairs  is  the  complement 
of  that  which  it  offers  as  its  contribution  to  the  solving 
of  domestic  problems. 

As  in  the  nation  the  whole  body  can  effectively  dis- 
charge its  functions  only  on  the  condition  that  its 
various  members  work  together,  so,  in  the  larger  world 
of  peoples,  the  whole  can  find  health  and  security  only 
in  the  co-operation  for  which  the  League  stands.  It  is 
to  secure  that  co-operation  in  the  international  as  well 
as  the  domestic  sphere  that  Liberalism  exists. 


XI 

LIBERALISM  AND  EMPIRE 

What  is  the  Imperial  Policy  of  the  Coalition  ?  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  say.  In  this  sphere,  as  in  most 
others,  it  has  reeled  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other  like  a  drunken  man,  and  from  its  staggering  and 
erratic  course  no  clear  principle  can  be  educed. 

In  Ireland — to  look  first  nearest  home — it  began 
with  a  policy  of  repression,  then,  quietly  winking  the 
other  eye  while  its  instruments  emulated  the  worst 
outrages  of  the  gunmen,  encouraged  a  competition  in 
crime  which  made  every  decent  Englishman  blush  with 
shame;  and,  finally,  by  a  somersault  without  parallel 
even  in  its  own  acrobatic  history,  called  the  leaders  of 
the  "  assassins  "  into  conference  and  appropriated  the 
Liberal  policy  of  Dominion  Home  Rule  which  it  had 
up  to  then  denounced. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  defence  of  this  extraordinary 
procedure  is  characteristically  ingenious.  In  effect  it 
amounts  to  this — that  to  give  the  seed  of  peace  a  chance 
it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  harrow  the  soil  of  Ireland 
with  the  Black-and-Tans.  "  Statesmanship,"  he  said 
in  a  Parliamentary  debate  on  the  Articles  of  Agreement, 
"  consists  not  merely  in  the  wisdom  of  your  proposals, 
but  in  the  choosing  of  the  right  moment."*  And,  again, 
referring  to  Mr.  Asquith's  objection  that  peace  ought 

*  Hansard.      December  14th,  1921. 
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to  have  been  made  at  least  a  year  earlier :  ' '  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  public  opinion  on  neither  side  was 
quite  ripe." 

A  few  days  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke,  this 
argument  had  been  put  even  more  plainly  by  the  Lord 
Advocate.  "  It  was  necessary,"  he  said,  "  first  of  all 
to  create  a  new  and  favourable  atmosphere,  and  to  dis- 
sipate the  clouds  of  suspicion  from  the  minds  of  Irish- 
men which  all  the  past  failures  had  created."* 

So  the  burning  of  Cork,  the  destruction  at  Bal- 
briggan,  the  hundred  and  one  acts  of  arson,  murder, 
and  pillage  in  which  the  Crown  forces  were  encouraged 
to  indulge,  were  all  of  them  incidents  in  a  curtain- 
raiser  designed  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  great  drama  ' '  Peace  with  Honour  "  !  As 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  put  it  in  the  debate  already  referred 
to,  "  The  Prime  Minister  tells  us  that  he  is  not  to  blame 
for  not  proposing  this  solution  earlier,  because  he  had 
not  yet  reached  the  exact  moment  when  it  was  likely 
to  be  accepted.  ...  In  his  view  there  had  to  be  a 
certain  preparation  of  murder  before  peace  was  ripe; 
so  many  policemen  and  so  many  soldiers  had  to  be 
killed,  until  the  moment  came  when  Dominion  Home 
Rule  could  be  suggested."! 

This  argument— if,  indeed,  such  it  can  be  called — 
is  really  not  worth  answering.  What  motive  actually 
dictated  the  Cabinet's  sudden  change  of  front  we  shall 
probably  never  know  with  certainty.  But  the  guess 
may  safely  be  hazarded  that  the  visit  of  the  Dominion 
Premiers  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Whatever  its 
cause,  the  fact  remains  that  the  offer  of  Dominion  status 
was  made  in  the  most  humiliating  conditions  it  is  pos- 

*  Speech,  at  Forfar.     December  9tli,  1921 
+  Hansard.       December  14th,  1921. 
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sible  to  conceive,  and  that  the  Empire  in  consequence 
lost  much  of  the  prestige  which  would  have  attached  to 
a  settlement  made  in  different  circumstances. 

The  enemies  of  Britain  will  naturally  say  that 
Ireland  extorted  her  freedom  at  the  revolver's  muzzle, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  offer  was  withheld 
until  the  alternative  policy  of  terrorism  had  notoriously 
failed.  We  may  indeed  rejoice  that  even  failure  should 
have  driven  the  Government  to  the  adoption  of  a  saner 
method,  but  from  the  manner  of  the  settlement  they 
can  certainly  extract  scant  credit. 

The  story  of  the  Coalition's  dealings  with  Egypt  has 
been  somewhat  similar — though  whether  the  policy  of 
the  iron  hand  has  been  finally  abandoned  it  is  as  yet 
too  soon  to  say.  First  we  had  a  regime  of  repression 
which,  following  on  the  follies  of  British  administration 
during  the  war,  fanned  national  resentment  at  the 
Occupation  to  a  white  heat.  Matters  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  Lord  Milner,  with  several  colleagues  of 
liberal  and  progressive  views,  was  sent  to  Egypt  on  a 
special  mission  of  inquiry. 

The  Mission  returned,  and,  after  prolonged  negotia- 
tion in  London  with  the  leaders  of  the  Egyptian 
Delegation,  succeeded  in  hammering  out  the  framework 
of  an  agreed  settlement.  Their  Report  was  published, 
but  the  Government  refused  to  say  whether  or  no  they 
were  prepared  to  adopt  its  recommendations.  Lord 
Milner  resigned ;  the  reactionary  elements  in  the 
Cabinet  got  their  way;  the  Report  was  pigeon-holed, 
and  the  Government  re-entered  the  barren  path  of 
coercion. 

Once  again,  however,  the  failure  of  force  (not, 
unhappily,  the  impelling  power  of  conviction)  induced 
the    Government   to    double    in    their    tracks.      Lord 
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Allenby,  recognising  the  impossibility  of  ruling  Egypt 
as  a  conquered  province,  threatened  resignation,  and 
was  summoned  to  London  to  lay  his  views  before  the 
Cabinet.  The  consequence  was  the  unconditional 
abolition  of  the  Protectorate,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Egyptian  Government,  the  summoning  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  the  postponement  of  the  crucial 
point  of  strategic  guarantees  for  subsequent  negotiation. 

Force,  failure,  and  then  a  hurried  scuttle  in  the 
opposite  direction — it  is  the  same  discreditable  tale  over 
again.  By  inclination,  it  seems,  the  Government  lean 
towards  the  reactionaries.  The  Tory  majority  on 
which  they  rely  for  their  continued  existence  gets  its 
say  in  first.  And  then,  "  political  strategy  "  dictating 
a  retreat,  the  orders  are  countermanded,  and  fresh 
instructions  are  given  for  a  hasty  movement  to  the  rear. 

Mesopotamia  underlines  the  story.  Flown  with  a 
braggadocio  Imperialism,  and  reluctant  to  resign  a 
promising  monopoly  in  natural  oil,  the  Government 
first  seek  to  make  the  country  a  British  province.  The 
fact  of  our  position  as  mandatories  under  the  League  of 
Nations  is  ignored ;  tens  of  millions  are  wasted  in  the 
effort  to  set  up  an  administration  on  the  Indian  model ; 
aeroplane  squadrons,  dropping  their  bombs  on  un- 
defended villages,  are  employed  to  impress  the  Arabs 
with  the  virtues  of  Western  civilisation  ;  and  after  a 
year  or  two  in  which  the  folly  of  this  grandiose  experi- 
ment has  been  proved  at  the  expense  of  the  British  tax- 
payer, the  policy  which  Mr.  Asquith  proposed  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  Coalition — the  policy  to  which  we  were 
pledged  by  our  commitments  under  the  League — is  at 
last  resorted  to. 

And  what  of  India — where  the  stimulus  of  Western 
literature  and  Western  education    acting    on     minds 
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politically  immature ;  the  long  rule  of  a  stiff  and  sol- 
dierly bureaucracy,  begetting  resentment  even  where 
it  earned  respect ;  the  murderous  blunder  of  the 
Amritsar  massacre,  acknowledged  but  (in  Indian  eyes) 
inadequately  atoned  for ;  the  deep  fissures  of  race 
and  caste  and  creed ;  the  reactions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  on  a  Moslem  population  already  disturbed  by  the 
war  with  Turkey ;  and  the  mystic  anarchism  preached 
with  such  fervour  by  Ghandi  and  his  followers,  have 
combined  to  create  a  situation  of  unprecedented  peril 
and  perplexity? 

At  the  moment  of  writing*  the  issue  still  hangs  in 
the  balance,  but  one  cannot  subdue  a  fear  lest  the  Coali- 
tion's inherent  capacity  for  quick-change  should  take 
a  disastrous  turn.  The  Eeform  Scheme,  associated 
imperishably  with  the  names  of  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
Mr.  Montagu,  is  the  one  solidly  Liberal  thing  to  its 
credit.  That  scheme  is  now  being  tested  in  circum- 
stances of  the  utmost  difficulty.  To  maintain  law  and 
order  in  the  face  of  an  agitation  which  is  dangerous  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  fanatic,  and  yet  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  Moderates  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
British  raj — this  is  the  Indian  problem. 

Mr.  Montagu  has  gone — dismissed  for  a  mistake 
which  his  best  friends  must  regret.  The  Die-Hards 
are  clamouring  for  Lord  Beading  to  follow  him.  With 
the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation  at  home 
demanding  the  appointment  of  a  Conservative  as  his 
successor,  the  vhole  future  is  thrown  into  the  melting- 
pot.  One  hop'os  for  a  happy  issue  :  but  the  omens  are 
not  altogether  propitious.  And  a  plunge  into  reaction — 
doomed  in  the  long  run  to  lose  us  India — may  possibly 

*  April,  1S22. 
IS 
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balance  here  the  reversion  to  Liberalism  in  Ireland  and 
in  Egypt. 

Nothing  has  been  said  hitherto  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  and,  though  their  relations  to  the  Mother 
Country  and  each  other  constitute  a  question  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  we  must  needs  pass  it  by  with  a 
word.  The  status  of  these  great  free  communities — in 
a  sense  sofereign  States,  yet  owning  a  common 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown — is  now  effectively 
assured.  No  British  Government — Liberal  or  Labour, 
Conservative  or  Coalition — dare  challenge  it,  and,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  specific  subject  of  these  chapters — 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  Liberal  policy — 
we  can  afford  to  note  the  fact  without  comment.  It  is 
to  Liberalism,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  free  Empire 
owes  its  genesis ;  the  battle  there  has  been  won. 

We  have  watched  the  Coalition  at  work  in  Ireland 
and  Egypt,  in  India  and  the  Middle  East.  Where  can 
we  find  its  policy?  A  big  school  in  that  Conservatism 
which  is  the  predominant  partner  in  the  combination 
echoes  the  words  of  Cleon  :  ' '  You  must  remember  that 
your  Empire  is  a  despotism  exercised  over  unwilling 
subjects  who  are  always  conspiring  against  you.  They 
do  not  obey  in  return  for  any  kindness  you  do  them  ; 
they  obey  just  so  far  as  you  show  yourselves  their 
masters.  .  .  .  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  three  most 
deadly  enemies  of  Empire,  Pity  and  the  Charm  of 
Words  and  the  Generosity  of  Strength."* 

This  school  cheered  to  the  echo  the  record  of  Irish 
reprisals,  and  now  calls  for  the  employment  of  exem- 

*  Quoted  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  in  his  E^say  on 
"  The  Bacchte  of  Eui-ipides. "  ("  Essays  and  Addi-esses,"  Allen 
&  Unwin.)  The  words,  spoken  in  tlie  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  i-<e;ui  as  though  they  had  been  "  lifted  "  from  a  leading 
article  in  the  "  Morning  Post  "  ! 
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plary  force  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  For  the  moment, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  sustained  defeat,  but,  as  Lord 
Birkenhead  has  frankly  admitted,  it  is  "  the  salt  of  the 
Conservative  Party."*  It,  at  least,  knows  what  it 
wants,  and  as  Toryism  becomes  more  and  more  openly 
the  controlling  element  in  the  Coalition  it  will  increas- 
ingly make  its  influence  felt. 

In  its  spasms  of  reaction  we  can,  therefore,  catch 
some  glimmering  of  principle  in  the  Coalition's  tortuous 
course.  Here,  at  least,  it  is  true  to  the  type  of  its 
"  mass  mind."  For  the  rest,  its  retreats  and  recanta- 
tions have  been  dictated  by  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency, and  it  deserves  small  credit  for  them.  Pulled 
now  this  way  and  now  that,  as  the  calculations  of  the 
moment  may  suggest,  and  susceptible  always  to  the 
pressure  of  its  strong  right  wing,  it  represents  in 
Imperial  no  less  than  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  a 
standing  menace  to  stability  and  progress. 

In  Ireland  Liberals  have  seen  their  policy  adopted, 
and  though  the  portents  are  hot  all  of  them  reassuring, 
they  look  with  confidence  to  this  ancient  and  gifted  race 
to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  In  Egypt,  they  stand 
firmly  behind  the  Milner  Report,  believing  that  the 
best  security  for  British  interests  lies  in  the  friendship 
of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  keeping  a  strict  watch  on 
the  Government's  movements  lest  a  final  settlement 
should  be  wrecked  on  the  unimaginative  obstinacy  of 
the  War  Ofifice.  These,  however,  are  but  two  items 
in  the  picture :  what  of  the  wider  range  of  Imperial 
responsibility  ? 

Let  us  recall  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  warning. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  writes  in  his  essay  on  "  Satanism  and 

*  Speech    delivered    at    the    luncheon    given    by    the    City 
Carlton    Club   to   Sir  Arthur  Balfour,    March    7th,    1922. 
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the  World  Order,"*  "  most  of  us  are  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and  Tyre  and  even 
Eome,  as  seats  of  mere  tyranny  and  corruption,  that 
we  miss  the  real  meaning  and  warning  of  their  history. 
These  imperial  cities  mostly  rose  to  empire  not  because 
of  their  faults,  but  because  of  their  virtues :  because 
they  were  strong  and  competent  and  trustworthy,  and, 
within  their  borders  and  among  their  own  people,  were 
mostly  models  of  effective  justice.  And  we  think  of 
them  as  mere  types  of  corruption  !  The  hate  they 
inspired  has  so  utterly  swamped  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind the  benefits  of  their  good  government,  or  the  con- 
tented and  peaceful  lives  which  they  made  possible  to 
their  own  peoples.  It  is  an  awe-inspiring  thought  for 
us  who  now  sit  in  their  place." 

Good  government,  in  itself,  is  not  enough.  It  will 
not  avail  us  that  we  avoid  another  Amritsar  to  retain 
our  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  people,  or  that 
our  administration  in  our  Crown  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies be  impeccable  to  save  us  from  the  fate  which 
befell  the  Empires  of  the  past.  Only  in  the  measure  to 
which  we  are  endeavouring — with  conscious  and  con- 
scientious single-mindedness — to  lead  these  communi- 
ties along  the  road  to  self-government  will  our  Imperial 
mission  be  justified. 

In  India,  it  is  true,  the  facts  of  history,  geography, 
and  psychology  render  the  immediate  realisation  of 
"Dominion  Home  Rule"  impracticable.  But  that 
must  remain  the  object  towards  which  all  our  efforts 
tend. 

For  the  British  to  leave  India — as  in  some  quarters 
it  is  suggested  that  they  should — would  be  a  dereliction 
of  our  obvious  duty,  for  on  the  morrow  of  our  evacaa- 
*  Repxinted  in  "Essays   and  Addresses. "     (Allen  &  Unwin.) 
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tion  anarchy  of  the  crassest  kind  would  supervene.  Our 
task  there  is  to  work,  honestly  and  earnestly,  for  the 
time  when  India  can  assume  the  status  of  the  great  self- 
governing  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
increasingly  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  Indians  them- 
selves in  the  duties  of  administration  and  legislation 
and,  by  educating  the  native  population  in  the  use  of 
the  franchise,  to  build  up,  slowly  but  surely,  the  full 
fabric  of  representative  institutions. 

This  is  the  Liberal  policy,  and  it  is  the  natural 
development  of  the  work  initiated  by  those  great  Liberal 
statesmen.  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Morley.  But  beyond 
India  lies  that  agglomeration  of  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies embraced  within  our  far-flung  Empire.  What 
principle  would  Liberals  apply  to  them?  Our  answer, 
here,  will  be  found  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  lays  it  down  in  historic  words  that  "  the 
well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  as  are  not 
yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modern  world  ' '  must  form  ' '  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilisation." 

Liberals  would  apply  this  principle  not  only  to  the 
mandated  territories  (where,  in  some  instances,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  been  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance),  but  to  every  "  back- 
ward people  "  which  owes  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  Imperialism  of  the  baser  kind  seeks  merely  to 
exploit  these  peoples,  using  them  as  raw  material  in  its 
schemes  of  military  and  commercial  aggrandisement. 
To  Liberals,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  companies  of 
human  souls,  vcith  rights  to  be  respected,  feelings  to  be 
considered,  and  minds  to  be  developed  in  the  direction 
of  self-government. 

Honestlv  carried  out,  the  nqandatory  clauges  Qf  the 
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Covenant  would  initiate  a  new  era  in  the  relations 
between  advanced  and  backward  races,  and  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
a  useful  check  has  been  placed  on  those  who  would 
evade  their  obligations.  But  without  the  continual 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  abuses  are  bound  to  creep  in 
and  the  high  hopes  of  that  Great  Charter  of  Civilisation 
will  be  disappointed. 

To  secure  the  scrupulous  observance  of  our  Covenant 
obligations  in  all  territories  held  by  us  under  mandate ; 
to  enforce  the  principle  of  ' '  the  sacred  trust  ' '  wherever 
the  British  flag  may  fly ;  and  to  employ  every  means 
wisely  calculated  to  encourage  not  only  the  material 
well-being  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the 
peoples  committed  to  our  charge — these  are  the  lines  of 
Liberal  policy  as  it  affects  the  "  backward  races." 

"  But  these,"  it  may  be  urged,  "  are  identically  the 
aims  of  the  Labour  Party.  Where — on  Imperial 
grounds — is  there  cause  for  quarrel?  "  Once  more  we 
are  up  against  our  old  difficulty.  What  is  the  Labour 
Party?  And  to  which  among  its  many  and  discordant 
voices  are  we  to  listen  as  authentic?  The  "Daily 
Herald"  is  all  for  the  policy  of  "India  for  the 
Indians,"  and  its  editor,  had  he  the  power  to  do  so, 
would  order  a  bag-and-baggage  evacuation  to-morrow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wiser  heads  among  the  pai'ty 
recognise  (as  the  views  in  the  "  New  Statesman" 
clearly  prove)  that  the  problem  admits  of  no  such  easy 
solution,  and  that  being  in  India  it  is  our  duty  to  fulfil 
our  mission  there  to  the  end. 

Dr.  Rutherford,  recently  a  Labour  candidate  for 
Parliament  and  one  of  the  "  intellectuals  "  of  the 
movement,  boldly  proposes  that  we  should  extend  to  all 
our  dependencies  "  the  sacred   and  natural  right  to 
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govern  themselves."*  But  hove,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  would  such  a  proposal 
work  out?  This,  no  doubt,  must  remain  our  eventual 
goal,  but  to  "  go  bald-headed  "  for  it  now,  ignoring  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way,  would  be  to  resign  our 
"  sacred  trust  "  and  to  sacrifice  the  highest  interests 
of  the  very  peoples  whose  well-being  has  been  laid  in 
our  hands. 

Is  this  the  policy  of  Mr.  Clynes  or  Mr.  Thomas? 
There  are  the  best  reasons  for  thinking  not.  And  if 
they  had  their  way  it  is  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree  that  a  Labour  Administration  would  consent  to 
so  ill-judged  a  surrender  of  our  Imperial  responsibilities. 
Once  again,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  that 
double-mindedness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
political  Labour  Party. 

The  imperial  policy  of  the  moderates — the  policy 
which  would  commend  itself  to  the  sober  mass  of  the 
rank  and  file — is  on  all-fours  with  that  which  has  just 
been  outlined,  and  in  the  common  interest  of  the 
country  and  the  Empire  we  may  record  the  fact  with 
gratitude. 

But,  contesting  and  thwarting  this  view  is  another 
which,  seeing  in  the  "  subject  races  "  of  every  land  the 
natural  allies  of  the  industrial  "  proletariat  "  and 
believing  them  all  alike  to  be  the  victims  of  a  soulless 
capitalism,  would  encourage  them  to  throw  off  their 
"  masters,"  with  reckless  regard  for  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Black  or  white,  it  makes  no 
difference.  India  must  get  rid  of  the  British  raj ;  Africa 
must  insist  on  "  the  sacred  and  natural  right  "  of  her 
indigenous  populations  to  slaughter  each  other  to  their 
hearts'  content ;  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  fanning 

*  "  Militarism    After   the  War."     (SwartJimore  Press.) 
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resentment  against  the  existing  order,  and  so  speeding 
up  the  proclamation  of  the  world  revolution,  it  must 
eagerly  be  seized. 

Despite,  then,  the  substantial  agreement  which 
exists  between  Liberals  and  reasonable  Labour  men  on 
the  fundamentals  of  Imperial  policy,  we  are  bound  to 
recognise  that  so  long  as  the  Labour  Party  is  subject  to 
the  pressure  of  a  section  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  the 
class  war,  the  responsibilities  of  Empire  cannot  con- 
fidently be  committed  to  its  hands. 

Liberalism  seeks  as  earnestly  as  Labour  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  "  backward  races."  It  holds  every  whit 
as  firmly  to  the  ideal  of  a  self-governing  India.  But  it 
keeps  its  eyes  open  to  the  facts,  and,  having  no  ulterior 
class  motives,  it  is  not  prepared,  by  prematurely  push- 
ing a  theory  to  its  conclusion  in  circumstances  which 
make  its  gradual  application  imperative,  to  plunge  the 
Empire  into  chaos  and  betray  the  trust  which  has 
devolved  upon  the  Western  races. 

It  was  Liberalism  that  created  and  preserved  the 
British  Commonwealth.  It  is  by  the  pursuit  of  a 
Liberal  policy  alone  that  this  great  association  of  peoples 
— differing  so  widely  in  race  and  creed  and  colour — can 
be  maintained.  Without  yielding  to  fear  on  the  one 
hand  or  folly  on  the  other,  Liberal  statesmanship  seeks 
to  pursue  the  path  of  ordered  progress,  and  by  extend- 
ing the  area  of  self-government  in  such  circumstances 
and  with  such  reservations  as  the  conditions  of  each 
case  may  dictate,  to  build  up,  stone  by  stone,  that 
federation  of  free  and  equal  peoples,  of  which  the 
dominions  have  already  established  the  type. 


XII 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PARTIES 

He  who  ventures  to  prophesy  in  politics  must  always 
tread  a  path  beset  by  pitfalls,  but  never,  surely,  had  he 
to  walk  more  warily  than  to-day.  It  is  literally  true 
that  we  know  not  what  an  hour  or  a  moment  may  bring 
forth.  Every  morning  has  its  crisis,  every  evening  its 
sensation  ;  and  in  such  an  atmosphere,  where  naught 
seems  certain  save  uncertainty,  who  dare  say  what  will 
happen  next? 

The  Fleet  Street  gossips  shake  their  kaleidoscopes 
before  our  eyes,  presenting  us  with  a  bewildering  series 
of  combinations  and  permutations.  Parties  are  split  up 
or  reunited.  Ministries  made  and  destroyed  again, 
statesmen  set  spinning  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
with  a  caprice  as  careless  of  principle  as  of  probability. 

Personal  questions  are  naturally  the  most  intriguing, 
and  of  these  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  future  is  much 
the  most  widely  canvassed.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
moral  chaos  which  has  been  wrought  in  our  politics  that 
his  best  friends  should  still  be  discussing  whether  he 
will  go  Right  or  Left.  Two  years  ago  we  were  defini- 
tively assured  by  his  most  faithful  henchman  in  the 
Press  that  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon  into  Tory  terri- 
tory.*    But  now,   we  are  told,  on  the  same  inspired 

*  "  He  crossed  it  very  quietly  in  the  undramatic  way  of  which 
the  decisive  moments  in  real  history  have  the  knack.  He  has 
unmistakably  taken  all  the  risks  and  done  the  thing  once 
and  for  ever ;  and  politics  in  this  country  will  never  be  the 
same  again."     ("  Ob&^rver."     March  21st,  1920,) 
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authority,  that  he  has  only  to  "  hold  up  his  hand  for 
liiberal  reunion,"  to  consign  his  new  allies  "  to 
limbo."* 

We  may  ignore  the  amusing  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  only  got  to  lift  his  little  finger  for  the 
Liberals  whom  he  has  deserted  to  flock  to  his  standard. 
If  reunion  is  to  come,  it  will  not  be  at  his  orders  or  on 
his  terms.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that  a 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  no  party  is  likely  to 
invite  betrayal  twice. 

Fascinating  as  it  may  be,  the  personal  question  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  future  has  less  bearing  on  the 
probable  development  of  British  politics  than  his  friends 
appear  to  imagine.  The  power  to  determine  the  political 
configuration  of  to-morrow  does  not  rest  with  him.  His 
attempt  to  create  a  party  subsisting  solely  in  virtue  of 
its  unquestioning  allegiance  to  himself  has  utterly 
broken  down,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  bound  to 
do.  Parties  cannot  be  built  up  on  personalities  alone : 
they  depend  for  their  persistence  on  the  possession  of 
common  principles,  and  this,  after  three  years' 
endeavour  to  ignore  it,  even  the  Prime  Minister  is  being 
compelled  to  recognise. 

Out  of  the  confusion  created  by  Coalitionism,  certain 
clear  tendencies  are  beginning  to  assert  themselves,  and 
it  is  these,  rather  than  the  spell-binding  powers  of  any 
individual  leader,  that  will  control  the  political  group- 
ings of  the  future.  Ignoring  the  chatter  of  the  gossips 
and  the  prospective  Cabinet-making  of  the  amateur 
joiners,  have  we  sufficient  facts  at  our  disposal  to 
justify  a  forecast? 

Any  prophecy  must,  of  course,  be  guesswork;  but, 

*Tbia.     February  26t}i,  1922, 
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given  factors  on  which  we  can  rely,  the  guess  may  be 
near  the  mark,  and,  speculative  as  it  may  be,  the 
attempt  has  a  close  connection  with  present  problems. 
How  parties  will  eventually  shape — what  will  be  the 
likely  lines  of  division  in  the  near  or  remoter  future — 
are  questions  the  answer  to  which  may  vitally  influence 
some  who  are  hesitating  as  to  their  political  attach- 
ment. With  a  brief  excursus  into  the  unknown  this 
book  may,  therefore,  be  concluded. 

It  is  the  writer's  view — expressed  with  all  due 
diffidence — that  within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  the 
fluid  groupings  of  to-day  will  solidify  into  three  main 
parties.  On  the  right  there  will  be  the  Conservative 
or  Coalition  Party — call  it  what  you  will.  On  the  left 
will  be  the  Socialists.  And  in  the  centre,  formed  out  of 
a  union  between  the  forces  of  Free  Liberalism  and 
moderate  Labour,  will  be  a  third  party,  charged  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  historic  Liberal  mission. 

Whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is  there  will 
always  be  a  party  of  the  Right.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
constituted  quite  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  its  con- 
trolling motives  will  be  the  same.  There  are  some  folk 
who  are  temperamentally  Conservative — hating  pro- 
gress and  mortally  suspicious  of  change.  These  will 
provide  the  rank  and  file.  But  behind  them — exploiting 
them — will  be  the  interests,  which  scent  in  every 
movement  to  the  Left  a  menace  to  their  own  supremacy. 

As  we  saw  in  our  analysis  of  the  Coalition,*  the 
influence  once  wielded  by  the  old  aristocracy  is  swiftly 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  new  plutocracy.  It  is  this 
latter  which,  through  its  funds  and  its  fighting  power, 
will  dominate  the  Conservatism  of  the  future. 
*  Vide  Part  III.,  ch.  y, 
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A  party's  Press  is  a  useful  clae  to  its  character,  and 
if  we  look  at  the  newspaper  magnates  who  are  backing 
the  Conservative  bloc,  we  find  strong  evidence  in  support 
of  this  assumption.  Lord  Northcliffe,  Lord  Rother- 
mere,  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Sir  William  Berry — all  owing 
their  titles  to  Toryism  or  Georgian  "Liberalism" — 
are  not  aristocrats  of  the  old  school,  such  as  were  the 
strength  of  Conservatism  in  the  past.  They  represent 
a  new  force  in  British  politics. 

If  they  possess  a  political  philosophy  it  is  not  easily 
discoverable.  Such  creed  as  they  have  is  admirably 
summarised  in  Lord  Beaverbrook 's  booklet  on 
"  Success."  Careless  of  principles,  contemptuous  of 
sentiment,  believing  sincerely  in  the  potency  and 
prestige  of  wealth,  it  is  they  and  their  like  who  will  give 
its  motive  power  to  the  Conservatism  of  to-morrow. 

Allied  with  them  will  be  the  vanishing  remnants  of 
the  old  Toryism,  finding  in  "  the  defence  of  property  " 
a  natural  bond  of  union.  Attached,  too,  will  be  such 
of  the  Coalition  "  Liberals  "  as,  when  the  present 
combination  breaks  up,  do  not  revert  to  their  old 
allegiance.  As  Lord  Beaverbrook's  organ,  the  "  Sunday 
Express,"  has  candidly  remarked,  "  often  bred  in  the 
atmosphere  of  war  profits,  they  have  found  the  temper 
of  the  present  majority  soothing."* 

This  party,  whatever  name  it  may  eventually  be 
known  by,  will  represent  the  Right  in  British  politics. 
Like  the  old  Conservatism,  it  will  draw  to  itself  those 
of  the  middle  class  who  fear,  while  they  despise,  "  the 
working  man  " — and  in  virtue  of  its  Imperialism  and 
its  natural  affinity  with  the  brewing  interests,  it  will 
make  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  unthinking  masses. 

Toryism  has  always  been  the  party  of  privilege, 

*  Qrioher  31st,  1921, 
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defending  monopoly,  perpetuating  abuses,  resisting 
change,  and  claiming  a  divine  right  to  "  control, 
whether  in  power  or  whether  in  opposition,  the 
destinies  of  this  great  Empire."*  Though  consti- 
tuted differently,  and  reflecting  the  new  balance  of 
forces  in  British  society,  this  neo-Conservatism  will 
present  the  same  features.  It  may  take  some  years  for 
its  various  elements  to  solidify  in  the  one  mould,  but 
that  this  will  be  its  eventual  shape  the  writer  haa 
little  doubt. 

What,  then,  of  Liberalism  and  Labour?  Here,  it 
must  be  admitted,  we  are  on  more  uncertain  ground; 
but  the  facts  of  the  international  and  economic  situation 
are  so  patent  that  a  forecast  may  none  the  less  be 
hazarded. 

The  task  of  the  next  Parliament — provided  that  a 
progressive  majority  is  returned — will  be  to  clear  up  the 
mess  created  by  the  Coalition,  to  evolve  order  out  of 
the  European  chaos,  and  to  re-establish  the  national 
finances  on  a  firm  foundation.  Debate  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate economic  constitution  of  society  will  be  irrelevant 
— ruled  out  of  court  by  the  mere  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Under  such  conditions  an  alliance  between  Liberal- 
ism and  moderate  Labour  can  be  envisaged  without 
alarm.  As  we  have  seen,  the  international  ideals  of  the 
two  are  virtually  identical,  and  in  this  sphere  at  all 
events  no  ground  for  quarrel  would  arise.  So  far  as 
finance  is  concerned,  with  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  McKenna, 
or  Mr.  Runciman  at  the  Exchequer,  Labour's  weakness 
need  not  impair  the  usefulness  of  a  joint  Administra- 
tion.    The  possibility  of   any  general  socialisation  of 

*Lor<.l  Balfour  of  Whittingelxame  (then  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  at  Nottingham,  January  15th,  1906. 
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industry  being  ruled  out,  Free  Trade  would  be  safe ; 
and  with  an  honest  and  liberal-minded  Government  in 
office  the  prestige  of  Parliament  would  be  restored. 

An  alliance  formed  in  such  circumstances  and  with 
such  objects  would  involve  no  bartering  of  principles, 
such  as  has  made  a  byword  of  the  present  Coalition. 
Neither  party  need  be  asked  tc  surrender  any  of  its 
convictions.  Labour,  it  is  true,  would  have  to  postpone 
any  immediate  hope  of  realising  the  Socialist  pro- 
gramme to  which  it  is  officially  committed,  but  this 
renunciation  would  be  forced  upon  it,  not  as  part  of  a 
"  deal  "  with  Liberalism,  but  by  the  ineluctable  facts 
of  the  situation. 

If  it  were  possible  for  ' '  Labour  ' '  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent Administration,  it  would  have  to  bow  to  just 
the  same  circumstances.  With  Europe  in  confusion, 
our  export  trade  half  gone,  and  our  national  finances 
nearly  at  breaking-point,  a  Labour  Government  which 
possessed  even  the  slightest  sense  of  responsibility  could 
not  conceivably  set  out  to  socialise  industry.  This,  the 
more  reasonable  among  the  Labour  leaders  know  quite 
well,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  presenting  Labour's 
electoral  programme  Mr.  Henderson  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  Socialism  whatsoever.* 

We  are  dealing  here,  be  it  noted,  only  with  the 
Labour  moderates  and  the  sober  mass  of  Trade  Union 
opinion  which  goes  with  them.  The  extremists  are 
quite  a  different  matter.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  acces- 
sion to  office  of  a  Liberal-Labour  Administration — or 
even  of  a  Government  representing  the  Labour  Party 
alone — would  very  shortly  split  the  movement  from  top 
to  bottom  and  force  beyond  repair  the  cleavage  between 
its  two  main  sections. 

*  Vide  article  in  "  The  Contemporary  Review,"  March,  1922. 
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For  the  reasons  referred  to  above,  such  a  Govern- 
ment would  inevitably  fail  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
the  extremists.  It  would  disappoint  the  Socialist 
doctrinaires  who  look  to  Labour  to  create  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  The  very  fact  that  it  was,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  forbidden  to  embark  on  any  revolu- 
tionary reconstruction  of  society  would  raise  up  against 
it  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  left  wing. 

Even  now  the  more  cautious  leaders  are  subject  to 
perpetual  sniping  because  they  do  not  move  fast 
enough.  How  would  they  fare  at  their  critics'  hands 
when  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  government? 
Within  a  few  years  of  "  Labour  "  coming  into  power — 
whether  ' '  on  its  own  "  or  in  alliance  with  Liberalism — 
the  nominal  bond  which  at  present  unites  its  fiercely 
antagonistic  schools  would  be  snapped  beyond  repair, 
and  political  groupings  would  become  necessary  on  a 
new  basis. 

"  But,"  someone  will  object,  "you  have  wasted 
page  after  page  in  denunciation  of  the  Labour  Party, 
yet  now  you  propose  a  Liberal-Labour  alliance."  This 
objection  has  certainly  got  to  be  answered.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  the  need  for  honesty  in  British 
politics,  it  would  indeed  be  an  impotent  conclusion  to 
advocate  a  trickster's  bargain. 

Let  us  recall  the  gist  of  the  criticism  which  has 
actually  been  passed  upon  the  Labour  Party.  It  has 
been  said,  first,  that  it  is  not  a  party  at  all  but  a  loose 
association  of  fiercely  quarrelling  groups.  It  has  been 
urged,  secondly,  that  this  inner  conflict,  by  enabling 
the  extremists  to  put  pressure  upon  the  moderate 
leaders,  paralyses  the  usefulness  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  and  deflects  it  from  its  proper  purpose.  It  has 
been  argued,  thirdly,  that  just  to  the  extent  that  the 
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Party  is  dominated  by  Socialist  aims,  and  inspired  by 
the  class  spirit  which  its  name  betokens,  it  cannot  safely 
be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  national  interests. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  its  competence  to  defend 
Parliament,  to  enforce  economy,  to  protect  Free  Trade, 
to  vindicate  the  League  of  Nations,  to  sustain  our 
imperial  responsibilities,  and  to  build  up  a  better  social 
order  at  home,  has  throughout  been  challenged. 

If,  however,  this  inner  confusion  were  cleared  up— 
if  the  division  between  the  moderates  and  the  extremists 
became  definitive — our  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the 
former  would  be  removed.  Men  like  Mr,  Clynes  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  if  they  are  Socialists  at  all,  believe  in 
so  slow  and  evolutionary  a  progress  towards  their  ideal 
that  there  would  be  little  to  fear  from  them,  once  they 
were  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  their  own  left  wing. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  mass  of  trade  unionists,  who  give 
the  Labour  Party  its  voting  strength  in  the  consti- 
tuencies, it  is  safe  to  say  that  hardly  one  in  fifty  haa 
troubled  his  head  about  the  theories  of  the  doctrinaires. 

While  the  Labour  Party  remains  as  it  is  to-day — 
committed  to  a  Socialist  programme  and  egged  on  all 
the  time  by  the  extremists  on  its  left  flank — Liberals 
are  bound  to  fight  it.  But  should  events  split  it  into 
its  component  parts,  the  situation  would  be  radically 
changed.  For  all  practical  purposes  our  grounds  of 
quarrel  with  the  moderates  would  have  vanished,  and, 
while  the  left  wing,  divorced  once  and  for  all  from  the 
main  movement,  would  continue  to  preach  the  Socialist 
class  war,  the  road  would  be  clear  for  an  alliance  of  the 
Right  with  Liberalism. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  only  substantial  raison  d'etre 
of  the  Labour  Party  lies  in  its  attachment  to  a  Socialist 
programme.    Since  this  attachment,  in  the  case  of  large 
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numbers  of  its  supporters,  is  merely  nominal,  the  dif- 
ferentiation which  at  present  exists  between  them  and 
the  Liberal  Party  is  more  apparent  than  real.  To  put 
it  in  another  and  more  controversial  way,  they  are 
already  Liberals  without  knowing  it. 

At  the  present  moment,  no  doubt,  the  Labour 
moderates  would  vehemently  repudiate  any  such  accusa- 
tion, for  if  it  is  true  it  deprives  them  of  any  sound 
reason  for  maintaining  a  separate  party  organisation. 
But  once  Labour  is  in  power — wdiether  independently 
or  in  alliance  with  the  Liberals — the  truth  of  it  will  be 
driven  home  to  them.  The  break-away  of  their 
extremer  "  comrades  "  and  the  plain  realities  with 
which  office  would  bring  them  face  to  face  will  induce 
them  to  recognise  a  fact  which  to-day  they  would  deny, 
and  compel  their  union  with  the  party  to  which,  in 
essentials,  they  have  all  the  time  belonged. 

It  is  along  such  lines  that,  in  the  wTiter's  view,  party 
divisions  in  this  country  will  eventually  harden.  On  the 
right  Conservatism,  representing  as  always  the  defence 
of  privilege  and  vested  interests  ;  on  the  left  Socialism, 
repudiating  its  connection  with  the  Labour  moderates 
and  gravitating  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  the 
direction  of  Communism  ;  and,  challenging  and  con- 
fronting them  both,  a  party  charged  with  the  steward- 
ship of  the  historic  Liberal  tradition  and  finding  in  the 
accession  of  forces  at  present  alienated  from  it  new 
strength  to  pursue  its  appointed  task. 

If  these  speculations  commend  themselves  as 
reasonable — and  it  cannot,  surely,  be  denied  that  they 
represent  the  logical  development  of  present  tendencies 
— what  is  there  to  induce  any  Liberal  to  secede  to 
Labour?  If,  impatient  of  the  more  cautious  elements 
in  the  older  party  or  critical  of  some  of  its  leaders,  he 

19 
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goes  over  without  any  faith  in  the  Sociahst  programme 
to  which  Labour  is  oflicially  committed,  he  will  one  day 
have  to  come  back.  Can  he  not  better  serve  the  causes 
which  he  has  at  heart  by  remaining  where  he  is  and 
helping,  in  virtue  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  to  inspire  the 
Liberal  Party  itself  with  a  bolder  and  more  Eadical 
spirit  ? 

That  party  has  never  been  exclusive,  and  in  its 
ranks  there  have  always  been  plenty  of  ardent  souls 
who  would  go  forward  faster  than  the  rest.  These,  in 
the  past,  have  been  the  very  salt  of  Liberalism,  keeping 
it  fresh  and  vigorous  and  stimulating  it  by  their  restless- 
ness to  more  active  effort.  It  is  men  and  women — and 
particularly  young  men  and  women — of  this  type  who 
are  needed  in  the  Liberal  Party  to-day,  and  it  is  to 
them,  primarily,  that  the  argument  of  this  book  has 
been  addressed. 

Youth  is  eager,  impatient  of  shams,  suspicious  of 
compromise,  reluctant  to  pause  in  its  journey  at  any 
half-way  house.  Youth  is  in  a  hurry  and  wall  not  easily 
he  put  off  by  arguments  of  expediency  or  procrastina- 
tion. Youth  is  full  of  visions,  and  will  readily  respond 
to  an  appeal  to  the  heroic,  l^outh  must  be  offered  in  the 
political  field  "  a  moral  equivalent  for  war  "  if  its 
energies  are  to  be  enlisted  by  the  party  recruiting 
sergeant. 

How  does  Liberalism  meet  these  demands?  If,  as 
its  enemies  assert,  it  is  a  creed  outworn  ;  if  it  is  living 
on  the  memory  of  its  past  and  is  deaf  to  the  challenge  of 
the  present  and  the  future  ;  if  it  is  too  cautious  or  too 
faithless  to  trust  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  then  its 
appeal  to  youth  will  be  in  vain. 

But  the  Liberal  Party,  as  we  have  seen  it  at  work, 
is  none   of  these  things.     Like   every  other  political 
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organisation,  it  contains  some  timorous  souls,  who  are 
afraid  to  go  forward,  and  look  longingly  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  city  from  which  they  have  come.  But 
Liberalism,  in  its  name,  in  its  spirit,  in  its  promise,  is 
the  creed  of  youth. 

To  extend  the  area  of  effective  liberty  ;  to  organise 
the  world  for  peace  instead  of  war  ;  to  rebuild  the  social 
system  on  foundations  at  once  more  just  and  more 
secure;  to  give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  an  opportunity  of  the  fullest  life — these  are 
among  its  objects.  Are  they  not  such  as  to  attract  the 
chivalry  of  youth? 

Liberalism  experiments  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
and  will  not  destroy  where  it  cannot  see  its  way  to 
construct ;  Liberalism  has  met  tyranny  and  fought  it 
in  many  guises,  and  it  will  fight  it  still  though  it  speak 
in  accents  never  so  honeyed ;  Liberalism  understands 
the  diseases  from  which  the  body  politic  suffers,  and 
will  not  accept  the  panaceas  offered  by  quacks.  But  it 
moves  ever  forward  to  fresh  horizons,  and  the  road 
which  it  treads  echoes  to  the  feet  of  the  young  men. 

The  Liberal  army  has  been  weakened  by  defection 
and  betrayed  by  some  of  those  who  called  themselves 
its  friends  ;  but  it  is  still  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  great  ideal  and  calls  to  youth  to  enlist  beneath  its 
banner.  Without  youth  it  can  do  nothing ;  with  youth 
it  may  yet  go  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

Strong  in  the  memory  of  a  splendid  past,  courageous 
in  the  hope  of  a  still  more  splendid  future,  it  fronts  the 
morrow,  eager  and  undismayed. 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
Stablish,  continue  our  march  ; 
On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On  to  the  City  of  God. 


APPENDIX 

Hesolutions  on  Industrial  Policy,  passed  by  the  General 
Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
Nottingham,  on  February  2^th  and  25th,  and  endorsed 
in  substance  by  the  Council  of  the  Federation  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  November 
25th,  1921. 

RESOLUTION     1.— INDUSTRIAL    ORGANISATION. 

"  That  in  order  to  encourage  co-operation  and  mutual 
confidence  between  the  various  factors  engaged  in  produc- 
tion, in  order  to  increase  the  element  of  self-government  in 
industry  without  destroying  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
Parliament  for  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
community,  and  also  in  order  to  relieve  the  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  of  the  detailed  consideration  of  many  industrial 
problems  with  which  they  have  not  time  to  deal  adequately, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  statutoiy  bodies  with  defined 
powers  for  the  regulation  of  industry,  subject  always  to  the 
ultimate  control  of  Parliament. 

"  That  a  National  Industrial  Council  should  be  estab- 
lished by  Parliament,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
employers,  manual  and  non-manual  workers,  and  the 
community ;  that  the  National  Industrial  Council  should 
be  required  to  consider  and.  make  recommendations  upon 
questions  affecting  the  general  problems  of  industry,  the 
increase  of  production,  the  proportionate  reward  of  labour 
when  the  returns  to  capital  are  either  on  the  increase  or  on 
the  decline,  methods  for  the  collaboration  of  workpeople 
of  all  grades  and  for  the  fair  division  of  the  product  of 
industry,  the  removal  of  artificial  restrictions  against  the 
employment  of  women  in  industries  for  which  they  are 
fitted,  the  absorption  of  ex-Service  men  in  industry,  and 
the  encouragement  of  Industrial  or  Trade  Associations 
which  aim  at  raising  the  status  and  economic  position  of 
labour  and  the  output  of  industry. 

"  In  addition,  the  functions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Council  should  be: — 
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"  (a)  To  draw  up  regulations  as  to  the  delimitation  of 
spheres  between  the  Councils  or  Boards  of 
particular  industries,  such  regulations  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
to  have  the  force  of  law  if  not  disallowed  within 
a  defined  period  ; 

"  (b)  To  consider  and  discuss  agreements  in  regard  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  arrived  at  by  the 
Councils  or  Boards  of  particular  industries  in 
so  far  as  these  agreements  may  affect  other 
industries ; 

"  (c)  To  deal  as  a  consultative  body  with  questions 
referred  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  or  by  any  of  the  Councils  or 
Boards  of  particular  industries; 

"  (d)  To  encourage  invention,  and  technical  and  com- 
mercial education ;  and  to  maintain  a  research 
department,  which,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Industrial  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  should 
record  and  publish  accurate  information  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  industry  as  they  vary  from 
time  to  time  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 

"  That  in  every  industry  there  should  be  an  Industrial 
Council  or  Trade  Board  representing  not  only  management 
and  manual  labour,  but  also  in  all  appropriate  cases, 
technicians  and  other  brain  workers ;  that  appropriate 
inducements  should  be  offered  for  the  formation  of  repre- 
sentative organisations  in  unorganised  or  imperfectly 
organised  trades;  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  these 
Councils  and  Boards  to  fix  standard  hours  of  work  and 
standard  minimum  wages,  with  power  to  permit  variations 
in  cases  of  advanced  age  or  infiiTnity ;  that  agreements 
regarding  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  the  conditions  of 
labour  made  by  these  Councils  or  Boards  should  in  all  cases 
be  reported  to  the  National  Industrial  Council,  but  should 
not  require  its  confirmation  before  coming  into  operation  ; 
that  it  should  be  open  to  any  of  these  Councils  or  Boards 
to  recommend  that  regulations  which  it  proposes  regarding 
the  conditions  of  labour  should  have  the  force  of  law;  and 
that  in  such  cases  these  regulations,  if  carried  by  a  majority 
of  such  size  and  character  as  Parliament  may  determine, 
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should  be  laid  upon  the  table  in  botli  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  obtain  the  force  of  law  if  not  disallowed  within  a  defined 
period. 

"  That  a  Royal  Commission  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  of  a  reasonable  limitation  of  the  profits 
distributed  to  the  shareholders  in  public  trading  companies, 
especially  trusts,  in  such  a  way  as  (a)  will  not  discourage  the 
initiation  of  new  and  risky  enterprises,  (b)  will  stimulate 
the  creation  of  new  capital  by  the  formation  of  adequate 
reserves  not  divisible  among  the  shareholders,  and  (c)  will 
facilitate  the  organisation  of  schemes  of  profit-sharing, 
co-partnership,  and  superannuation." 

RESOLUTION    2.— UNEMPLOYMENT. 

"  That  the  National  Industrial  Council  should  be 
required  to  organise  effective  research  into  the  problem  of 
unemployment;  to  formulate  and  present  to  Parliament  an 
effective  National  scheme  for  relieving  unemployment, 
making  each  trade  or  group  of  trades  responsible  for  deal- 
ing with  its  own  unemployment  as  far  as  practicable,  and  in 
collaboration  with  other  trades  and  groups,  the  trades 
supplying  the  required  funds  with  the  aid  of  State  con- 
tributions, and  the  scheme  being  administered  by  the  Joint 
Committees  above  described ;  that  in  framing  such  scheme 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  need  for  safeguards  against  any 
undue  rigidity  which  may  attend  a  system  exclusively  based 
upon  individual  trades  and  to  the  importance  of  offering 
alternative  work  to  the  unemployed  whenever  practicable 
in  place  of  doles  during  periods  of  bad  trade ;  that  such 
schemes  should  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  decasualisation 
by  apportioning  casual  and  unskilled  labour  among  the 
trades  concerned ;  that  national  and  local  public  works 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  adjusted  to  balance  trade 
fluctuations ;  and  that  the  Government  should  create  suit- 
able machinery  for  dealing  with  unemp'.oyment  outside  the 
scope  of  the  trade  schemes.  Further,  that  with  the  view 
of  making  it  easier  for  workers  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age 
than  they  can  do  at  present,  Parliament  should,  as  soon  as 
financial  circumstances  pennit,  reduce  the  age  at  which 
Old  Age  Pensions  become  obtainable,  and  make  fuller  and 
more  adequate  provision  for  Old  Age  Pensions  by  increasing 
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the  present  Old  Age  Pensions,  whicli  should  be  granted  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  penalise  thrift." 

RESOLUTION    3.— NATIONALISATION. 

"  That  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  exchange  is  undesirable,  as  tending 
to  destroy  freedom,  check  initiative,  and  impoverish  the 
people;  but  that  certain  industries  and  services  may  be 
advantageously  nationalised  or  municipalised,  each  case 
being  considered  on  its  merits." 

RESOLUTION    4.— TRUSTS   AND    COMBINES. 

"  That  it  should  be  a  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  operations  of  Trusts  and  Com- 
bines, investigate  complaints,  and  report  periodically  to 
Parliament;  that  a  Tribunal  should  b©  set  up  to  which  the 
Board  may  apply  for  powers  to  compel  information,  or  to 
which  it  may  refer  cases  for  investigation,  report,  and  where 
necessary  prosecution,  and  that  combinations  to  enhance 
prices  unreasonably,  or  to  refuse  to  sell  to  or  supply  persons 
who  will  not  deal  exclusively  with  a  Trust  should  be  made 
illegal." 

RESOLUTION   5.— INTERNATIONAL    TRADE. 

"  That  protective  fiscal  measures  of  every  degree  and 
kind  are  an  obstruction  to  trade  and  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity ;  that  the  industrial  prosperity  of  our  own  country 
requires  that  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
nations  should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  and  encourage  mutual 
trade;  and  that  to  this  end  the  well-tried  Free  Trade  policy 
of  this  country  should  be  re-established." 

RESOLUTION    6.— LAND     AND    MINERALS. 

"  That  the  site  valuation  of  the  land  of  the  Finance 
(1909-10)  Act,  1910,  should  be  amended  and  brought  up  to 
date,  and  should  be  made  accessible  for  public  use,  the  value 
of  all  minerals  and  mining  rights  being  included  under  site- 
value;  that  a  uniform  national  tax  should  be  imposed  on 
the  capital  site-value  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  Local 
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Authorities  should,  by  a  new  Rating  Act,  be  required  to 
levy  a  rate  on  site-value,  in  reduction  of  the  rate  as  levied 
on  the  existing  rateable  value;  that  any  persons  claiming 
rights  over  minerals,  either  as  royalty  owners  or  owners  of 
mining  rights,  should  be  required  to  make  a  return  of  their 
respective  interests ;  that  such  returns,  when  '  settled  '  by 
the  Valuation  Department,  should  be  subjected  to  site-value 
rates  and  taxes,  and,  if  the  minerals  are  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  the  State,  the  value  at  which  they  are  taken  over 
should  he  the  value  agreed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  rating 
and  taxation,  subject  to  such  re-adjustment  as  may  be 
required  by  any  increase  or  decrease  of  the  fluctuating  power 
of  money ;  and  that  if  the  minerals  are  not  purchased  by 
the  State  the  amount  claimed  as  provided  above  should  be 
regarded  as  the  tolal  private  interest  in  the  minerals,  and 
after  this  amount  has  been  realised  any  balance  of  ungotten 
minerals  should  become  the  property  of  the  State." 

RESOLUTION    7.— ACQUISITION    OF    LAND. 

"  That  the  transfer  of  land  should  be  as  simple  and  as 
cheap  as  that  of  the  transfer  of  personal  property;  that 
whole-time  independent  valuers,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, should  be  the  authority  for  the  assessment  of  the 
purchase-price  of  all  land  acquired  compulsorily,  for  the 
assessment  of  any  compensation  awarded  in  respect  of 
severance  and  disturbance,  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
compensation  as  between  various  interests  in  the  land  so 
acquired ;  that  the  basis  of  the  purchase-price  of  the  lands 
and  buildings  taken  should  be  the  capital  value  in  the 
National  Valuation,  provided  that  in  awarding  the  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  any  land  the  part  of  the  purchase- 
price  which  is  assigned  to  site-value  should  be  the  site-value 
of  that  land  as  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  local  rating ;  that 
procedure  by  a  Public  Authority  for  obtaining  Parliamen- 
tary powers  by  a  private  Bill  should  be  made  more  simple 
and  less  costly  ;  and  that  public  and  semi-public  bodies, 
including  Public  Utility  Societies,  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
panies, Universities,  Schools  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  &c.,  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  compulsory 
powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  means  of  an  Order  of 
a  Government  Department  at  its  discretion." 
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RESOLUTION    8.— URBAN    LAND    TENURE. 

"  That  all  questions  of  security  of  tenure  and  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance  and  all  disputes  between  landlord  and 
tenant  arising  out  of  a.  lease,  should  be  settled  by  a  Court  or 
judicial  body  established  for  this  purpose;  that  in  respect 
of  all  future  leases  for  a  substantial  term  of  years,  the  lessee 
should  have  the  right  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease  to  apply  for  an  extension  on  terms  to  be  settled  by 
the  Court;  that  in  fixing  the  rent  of  such  an  extension  no 
value  of  improvement  made  by  the  lessee  or  goodwill  created 
by  him  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  that,  if  an  exten- 
sion is  not  granted,  reasonable  compensation  should  be 
awarded  to  the  lessee  for  improvements  made  by  him  ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  existing  leases  the  above  conditions 
should  apply,  except  that  the  Court  should  have  regard  to 
those  reversionary  interests  of  the  lessor  which  existed 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  these  proposals." 

RESOLUTION     9.— AGRICULTURE. 

"  That  the  policy  of  Subsidies,  Guaranteed  Prices,  and 
Government  interference  with  farmers  as  to  what  they 
should  grow  is  economically  unsound;  that  the  controlled 
prices  and  the  guarantee  of  minimum  prices  for  agricultural 
produce,  which  are  a  consequence  of  abnormal  precautions 
taken  during  the  War,  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  that  the  Agricultural  industry  should 
thenceforth  stand  upon  its  own  feet  subject  to  the  normal 
influences  of  world  competition ;  further,  that  whilst  means 
should  be  found  to  jirevent  the  misuse  or  under-cultivation 
of  the  land,  it  is  essential  that  the  tenant  farmer  and  allots 
raent  holder,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  have  security  of 
tenure,  and  particularly  that  they  should  not  be  liable  to 
unreasonable  disturbance  owing  to  the  sale  of  the  land  ;  that 
the  Game  Laws  should  be  reformed ;  that  minimum 
standards  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers  should  be  faxed 
by  District  Wages  Boards;  that  effective  means  should  be 
devised  for  giving  the  rural  population  a  share  in  the  land 
by  a  sufficient  supply  of  small  holdings  and  allotments,  and 
for  giving  the  labourer  a  defined  status  and  a  clear  voice  in 
the  industry;  and  for  removing  the  hardships  of  the  tied 
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Cottage  System ;  and  that  the  State  should  promote  and 
financially  aid  agricultural  research,  and  should  give  every 
encouragement  to  Agricultural  Colleges,  Experimental 
Farming,  Credit  Banks,  and  Agricultural  Co-operation." 


RESOLUTION    10.— HOUSING. 

"  That  special  financial  assistance  should  be  given  to 
builders  of  new  small  houses  in  order  to  expedite  building, 
and  until  the  supply  of  such  houses  overtakes  the  demand  ; 
that  in  view  of  the  present  extraordinary  scarcity,  the 
Government  should  dispense  equal  treatment  to  all  agencies 
for  building  houses,  giving  the  same  facilities  and  the  same 
aid  to  Local  Authorities,  Public  Utility  Societies,  Building 
Societies,  and  private  builders ;  and  that  the  system  of 
'  doles  '  in  connection  with  Government  housing  schemes 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible." 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  Is  to  rediscover  the 
essentials  of  the  Liberal  faith,  and  to  state 
them  fearlessly  in  the  terms  of  modern  needs. 
It  is  the  author's  belief  that  Liberalism,  so 
far  from  being  extinct  or  moribund,  has  still 
rich  possibilities  of  service  for  the  community. 
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Progressive  and  Independent  Liberals." — Star. 

"  A  series  of  useful  and  readable  essays  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  Liberalism,  which  well  justify  the 
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"  A  lucid  and  useful  statement  of  the  fundamental 
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Times  Literary  Supplement. 


"  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Dodds's  work  is  thoroughly  sound, 
the  historical  basis  is  truly  delineated,  his  argument  is 
clear  and  logical  and  forceful,  and  his  general  conclusions 
will  find  wide  acceptance." — Yorkshire  Observer. 

"  One  can  feel  nothing  but  gratitude  to  so  helpful  a 
critic  so  constructive  an  expositor,  so  staunch  a 
champion.  The  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read  by 
Liberals,  by  Labour  men,  and  by  all  who  arc  looking  for 
counsel  and  guidance  amidst  the  difficult  political  and 
social  problems  of  the  day." — Oxford  Chronicle. 

"  We  advise  all  thinking  politicians  tC'  read  '  Is 
Liberalism  Dead?  '  " — Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

"  Mr.  Elliott  Dodds  renders  valuable  service  to 
Liberalism  and  Liberty  ...  by  his  clear  exposition  of 
the  root  principles  and  by  his  able  summary  of  Liberal 
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Associations  would  do  well  to  circulate  the  book  freely, 
■especially  among  their  younger  members.  It  would 
greatly  help  towards  the  political  education  of  the  new 
women  voters,  and  even  Free  Church  study  circles  might 
take  it  up." — Dr.  W.  B.  Selbie  in  the  Christian  World. 
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